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Unless Your Gelatine Is Of 





You Are Risking The Individuality Of 


Your Product... Its Flavor, 


Food product manufacturers 
who use gelatine now know that 
there is a risk in using gelatine 
of unknown or varying quality. 
‘They have found that such gel- 
atine jeopardizes the uniform- 
ity and individuality of their 
products. 

Many are. standardizing, 
therefore, on one gelatine whose 
excellence never varies. A gel- 
atine that produces results that 
they can always count upon. 

Barrel after barrel, U-cop-co 
has sparkling clarity ; extremely 
low bacteria count; uniform gel 
strength; other important char- 
acteristics that stamp it a stand- 
ard of comparison. Only be- 
cause of a vast supply of raw 


materials, special processes of 





Texture, Shelf Life 


production, and careful blend- 
ing, is it possible to assure you 
of this uniformity. When you 
purchase U-cop-co, moreover, 
you purchase direct from a pro- 
ducer who guards quality in 
every phase of gelatine pro- 
duction, 

U-cop-co gelatine is available 
in two forms—the granulated 
and the exclusive U-cop-co 
wheel-dried flake. Whether you 
now use gelatine or whether you 
see possibilities of its effective 
use in your product, you will 
find it worth while to consult 
with our Technical Research 
and Service Department. Write 
us. United Chemical & Organic 
Products Company, +100 South 
Ashland Avenue, Chicago. 
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AS provides the best possible heat for 

soft metal melting operations: it quickly 
attains the proper thermal head, and—what 
is at least equally important—i* maintains 
it with a tolerance of but few degrees. 
The new book “Gas Heat in Industry” con- 
tains definite information about the applica- 


tion of gas to soft metal meiting. 





You should have a copy. 


AMERICAN Gar. ASSOCIATION 


420 Lexington Avenue, New York 


GAS FOR HEAT 
WHEREVER HEAT IS NEEDED 
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Company and Worthington Pump and Machinery Cor- 
poration have developed and perfected a new power trans- 
mission drive centering around the principle of positive grip. 

The Multi-V-Drive, by virtue of this positive grip, possesses 
It permits extremely high pulley ratios 
It permits extremely short pulley centers 
It eliminates all idlers 
It reduces bearing pressure by decreasing initial belt tension 
GoOoDFy YEAR 
ae It is reversible 
. It transmits power at constant speed 
EMERALD CORD BELTS 10. It is not affected by dirt or moisture 
11. Operation is extraordinarily smooth and quiet 
14, Maintenance costs are negligible 
15. Installation costs compare most favorably with any other 
type of drive 
Multi-V-Drives are engineered to the job by trained Worthington 
containing full details. 
WORTHINGTON PUMP AND MACHINERY CORPORATION 
Works: Harrison, N. J. Cincinnati, Obio Buffalo, N.Y. Holyoke, Mass. 
Executive Offices: 2 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 


M ULTI- VV ~)RIVE 
advantages 
fifteen definite advantages of great interest to Industry: 
It reduces vibration and takes up shock 
1?. Wear is decreased by elimination of belt slippage 
men,...andare marketed through mill and machinery supply houses. 
GENERAL OFFICES: HARRISON, N. J 


...On large or 
‘THE combined research staffs of Goodyear Tire and Rubber 
It transmits an unusually high percentage of the applied power 
It does not bind 
13. There is no backlash 
Write the nearest Worthington office for a copy of Bulletin L-400-B1, 
District Sales Offices and Representatives: 


































ATLANTA CHICAGO DALLAS EL PASO LOS ANGELES PHILADELPHIA ST. PAUL TTLE 
iN CINCINNATI DENVER HOUSTON NEW ORLEANS PITTSBURGH SALT LAKE CITY at SA 

BUFFALO CLEVELAND DETROIT KANSASCITY NEW YORK ST. LOUIS SAN FRANCISCO WASHINGTOD 

Branch Offices or Representatives in Principal Cities of all Foreign Countries 
vV-6 

= f x Pree = 
SLL Ads r; 
PUMPS COMPRESSORS 
Se Sizes... All Types Stationary and Portable 
For All Services ; 
Any Capacity... Any Pressure ROCK DRILLS. 
CONDENSERS AUTOMATIC HEAT 
and Auxiliaries TREATING MACHINES 
DIESEL ENGINES FOR DRILL STEEL 
GAS ENGINES FORGING FURNACES 
od ‘ FOR: DRILL STEEL 
FEEDWATER HEATERS pRiti STEEL 
WATER, OIL and 
GASOLINE METERS ACCESSORIES 
MULTI-V-DRIVES CHROMIUM PLATING 
Literature on request 
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To-morrow’ 


PROFITS | 


- 


Must Come from 


To-day’s 
Production Economies 


! Noses y, more than ever before, sales depend on price 


—and profit depends on production economies. 


Lamson Conveyors take filled cartons to 
the sealing machine where they discharge 


Food manufacturers will find much of value in the to a spiral chute which conveys them to 
stock. 


production methods of the Charles B. Knox Gelatine 
Company, Inc., Jamestown, N. Y. Here, Lamson con- e 
veyors have so coordinated every step in the manufac- 
turing process that the product literally flows from raw 
material to storage or freight car in a smooth, steady 
stream. Costs have been cut; bottle necks, where work 
piles up, are eliminated; men and machines are kept 
uniformly busy; waste floor space is reclaimed for pro- 
ductive work; and storage and shipment have become 


almost automatic. 





The Lamson man has two things to offer you: (1) a 


greater profit from your present volume, and (2) a more 


La 
efficient production line to take care of increases in 
volume with no increase in floor space or production Production machines are linked by Lamson 
Conveyors for smooth, economical manu- 


equipment. Through him, Lamson’s 50 years of experi- 


facturing. 


























ence in solving materials-handling problems are avail- 







able to you. He will be glad to work with your plant 
engineers and executives in uncovering the potential 
savings in your production line. This ser- 

vice is without cost. Address: The Lamson = 


Company, Inc., Syracuse, New York. 


LAMSON 


CONVEYORS 
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MERICAN- 


A Single Source —A Single. Standard 





and of specialization in alloy steel manu- 
facture, applies to all the Chromium and 
Chromium-Nickel Steels offered by this 
Company and other manufacturing subsidiaries of 
the United States Steel Corporation. 

One fund of experience and technical resource gives to all of them 
the credentials of authentic worth. But no one formula limits their 
adaptation for specific uses. Rather a series of alloys has been 
developed, each somewhat different from its nearest companion 
grade, for maximum resistance to particular forms of corrosion. 
USS Alloy Steels, in sheets as in other forms, are recommended 
with discrimination for each intended use. 





























ay ag Inquiries regarding any application of = 

— sheets or light plates, or any product it 

Steels fabri df sh Hb : Steels 
Gerritic abricate rom either, wul be given aAaimeniite 

i careful attention. Send for literature. cae 
USS 12 ebiata Fs 7 —— USS 18-8 

romium-Nickel A lloy Steels are produced 
USS 17 under licenses of the Chemical Foundation, Ine., USS 18-12 
SYS US s 27 New York; and Fried. Krupp A. G. af yee USS 25-12 Uo 








This Company manufactures Black al Gilincieed Sheets, Fenved Reohinn and Siding Pinalidite: Special Sinete Tin 
and Terne Plates for all purposes. Use KEYSTONE Rust Resisting Copper Steel for all exposed sheet metal work. 


American Sheet and Tin Plate Company 


GENERAL OFFICES: Frick Building, PITTSBURGH, PA. 








SUBS ita yaret Soho STATES STEEL Mahia s 








c Ny UNtversar ATLAS Cement COMPANY 
rd aoesend Products Company, 30 Church Street, New York, N. ¥, 
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Central America 


BANANAS 


ARE RIPENED ON DEMAND...in Newark! 


Tropical weather in the heart of a northern 
winter ... ripening of bananas properly controlled 
to meet daily demands... this is today’s market- 
ing achievement of the food distributing in- 
dustry. Beneficial alike to Newark, New Jersey or 
Newark, Ohio. 

Bananas picked green in Central America are 
shipped under refrigeration to warehouses here. 
They are put in ripening rooms containing air 
which is an exact duplicate of tropical air in 
warmth and humidity. By controlling these two 
factors, bananas are correctly ripened according 
to market demand. Thus the industry economi- 
cally controls its warehouse “output,” eliminates 
gluts, shortages and losses... maintains a steady 
supply “shock absorbed” to meet a fluctuating 


Wha 
+ @ 
P hk 4 a 





Scene in a banana ripening room in Newark, N. J., where 10,000,000 
pounds of Central American Bananas are “schedule-ripened” annually. 
Similarly, huge quantities are ripened in other “ripening plants” 
located close to important population centers. 








demand. INDUSTRIAL REFRIGERATION [” Pp 4, 
York experience and Air Conditioning Equip- ee 
one : ® ‘ ; e | 

ment were utilized in engineering and completing ne sean | 
the installation of a large number of these ripen- a 
; « 
—— AIR CONDITIONING | 
Air Conditioning and Refrigeration being in- DIVISION 

, 


separable, York (for 50 years the refrigerating 
pioneer) is in a unique position to serve the re- 


ICE CREAM AND MILK PLANT 


DIVISION 


4 
@ i 


frigerating and air conditioning needs of business aise alas | 
... and to smooth its path to profits. DIVISION | 
: ; . ES 
In your own business there may be production panne 
or marketing problems that only refrigeration or a 
* 


i 
ACCESSORY AND SUPPLY | 


DIVISION 


air conditioning...or both...can solve. York 
will be glad to submit an answer. York direct 
factory branches are in 71 U. S. cities. 


eS i 

EXPORT i 

DIVISION i 

e a. 7 

SERVICE AND MAINTENANCE he type of air conditioning unit used 
DIVISION in the above plant. 





YORK ICE MACHINERY CORPORATION 
» » YORK » PENNSYLVANIA « « 
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REFRIGERATION 
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QUALITY’S MOISTURE PROTECTION 
MOISTUREPROOF TRANSPARENT CELLULOSE PAPER 
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Nymeurap EXTRA (moisture - proof trans: 
parent cellulose paper) can be tightly self sealed 
with heat, avoiding the use of adhesives or solvents. 


Extremely high temperature is not required. 


Wrapping and sealing on rapid automatic machines 
are simplified by this quick self-sealing. Hand wrap- 
ping and sealing can also be done without the usual 


disagreeable features of handling adhesives. 


This self-sealing with heat, plus its moisture-proofness 
and its clean transparency makes NY MPHRAP EXTRA 


the ideal wrapper for all food products. 


Our technical staff will gladly cooperate on your 


packaging problems. 


YYLVANIA INDUSTRIAL CORPORATION 





EXECUTIVE AND SALES OFFICES - 122 EAST 42ND ST. + NEW YORK 
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6 MONTHS’ TESTS... THEN 


CONSOLIDATED GAS 
CHOOSES ARMSTRONG’S CORKBOARD 


[7 
















Safe storage for perish- 
able commodities in 
this large room of the 
Consolidated Gas & 
Electric Company in 
Baltimore. Armstrony’s 
Corkboard, carefully 
installed, gives lasting 
protection. 


One of the most modern 
cold storage plants, is 
this building of the 
Consolidated Gas «& 
Electric Company, 
Baltimore, Md. 








4 tae of the most modern and efficient cold 
storage plants in the country.” That’s how 
engineers describe the new building of the Consoli- 
dated Gas & Electric Company in Baltimore. 

Throughout this plant, the insulation is Arm- 
strong’s Corkboard and Cork Covering. Choice was 
made after more than six months’ preliminary 
studies and intensive investigation of existing 
buildings. Consolidated engineers made exhaustive 
tests of insulating materials and methods, helped 
in part by Armstrong engineers. 

They chose cork for the same reasons that have 
made this the standard insulating material in the 
cold storage industry for the last thirty years: low 


‘i ies Armstrong’ 
coefficient of thermal conductivity; resistance to 
moisture; structural strength; and durability. Seaaient 

Armstrong’s Insulation prod- 


Refrigeration can’t leak through 


ucts, erected by Armstrong’s Con- the special brine thickness of 
S : . : f Armstrong’s Cork Covering used Fe 3 és ; 
tract ervice, give assurance Oo on these ammonia lines. Mois- , the ? Uy Lg EO 





ture- proof, too. 


lasting satisfaction. We will gladly —— 
tell you more about this service 9 iF d 
and about the products them- rms trongs or. Odlk 
selves. Samples sent on request. 

Armstrong Cork & Insulation ° 

Co., 948 Concord St., Lancaster, an r. overin 2 

Pa.; Canadian offices in Mon- 


treal, Toronto, and Winnipeg. FOR COLD ROOMS AND COLD LINES 
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Attractive windows may command 

attention but sales are made inside the 

store. Successful window decorators know that 

the “come in’ appeal is the important thing in 

window advertising. And because of this fact Meyer- 

cord with thirty-eight years experience in the manufacture 

of window signs maintains a staff of window sign designers 

who know the principles of successful merchandising as well 

as the fundamentals of art and color. Consequently Meyer- 

cord window signs not only beautify the retail store window 
but serve as folk-lures that bring shoppers inside. 


Right now the new Meyercord Day-and-Night Top-of-the- 
Window signs are particularly popular with those who want 
complete and permanent displays. These weather-tested 
window valances are constructed to fit any glass regardless 
of size. They are unlimited in design or colors and present 
the product advertised in a way that brings actual sales. 
Inquire for samples. 


COLORFUL DAY AND NIGHT “ADVERTISEMENTS 
120 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 





qa 


Fireside 


Cityour door every aay 








—_ 
MERRIMAC 


“Make our trucks look good enough to eat” « 

is the new demand of food manufacturers. Adver- 

tisers in the food field are realizing more and more that 

tasty looking trucks are sales producers. And with colorful 

Meyercord Weather-Tested truck transfers it is a simple matter to 

keep food conveyances fresh and appealing in appearance. 

Tempting and colorful illustrations of food products re-created by the 
Meyercord process serve as marks of distinction that cannot be overlooked 
by the “’man-on-the-street.”” 

All lettering, trade-marks and illustrations can be put on a fleet of trucks by the 
Meyercord transfer method in less time than it takes to wash them. Then, too, 
there is no waiting for the paint to dry. The moment these transfers are applied 
the truck can be driven out with the knowledge that the lettering and illustrations 
will outlast the finish on which they are placed. 

A staff of experienced outdoor advertising artists are at your disposal 

without cost. Call on them to help you stimulate business and 

decrease your delivery equipment expense. 


WEATHER 
TESTED 


MORE ECONOMICAL THAN HAND PAINTING—MORE ENDURING THAN THE SURFACE 
TRANSPORTATION DIVISION — THE MEYERCORD CO., 120 S. LA SALLE ST., CHICAGO 

















The Largest 


Company-Owned Truck Service Organization 


in the World 


Man Y factors have contrib- 
uted to the phenomenal rise of 
International Trucks but none 
has contributed more than the 
after-sale service. Service is a 
paramount issue today! What 
could be more important than 
adequate service facilities for 
hard-working, roughly-treated 
trucks that must carry on, eco- 
nomically, for many years? Fleet 
owners, confronted with new 
problems of cost-reduction, are 
asking themselves that ques- 
tion, and answering it by buying 
Internationals. They are invest- 
ing in International Trucks and 
putting the entire servicing bur- 
den on the shoulders of Interna- 


tional Harvester. 


Some years ago International 
Harvester conceived an ideal of 
truck service the full import of 
which was far ahead of the in- 
dustry —and then proceeded to 
build that ideal into a nation-wide 


network of branches equipped 
to handle every possible service 
need and emergency. Today the 
largest, strongest, most effective 
Company - owned truck service 


organization in existence is at the 
call of International owners. 





Put your servicing problem 
and responsibility squarely and 
completely up to International 
Harvester. You cannot afford to 
maintain burdensome repair 
stocks, trained personnel, and 
costly modern equipment for re- 
pairs and overhauling. We can- 
not afford not to provide the very 
best of service everywhere. Your 
job is hauling. Our job is to pro- 
vide quality trucks—and to keep 


them on the job. 


Let’s maintain this logical and 
practical division of labor. We 
assure you great savings, great 
benefits. We are equipped for 
mass-production of service and 
that means lowest possible costs 
every step of the way, as tens 
of thousands of International 
owners know to their lasting 


satisfaction. 
* * * * 


One of the 183 International 
Company -owned branches is 
near you. It is part of the Gibral- 
tar of truck service—it is there 
to stay. Besides the branches 
there are International dealer- 
owned stations at many points, 
SO that, wherever your trucks Zo, 
they stay in range of Interna- 
tional service. See the full line 
of International Trucks, ranging 
from 34-ton to 5-ton, at any dis- 
play room. Demonstration on 


req uest. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
606 So. Michigan Ave. 


INTERNATIONAL TRUCKS 


OF AMERICA 
(INCORPORATED ) 


Chicago, Illinois 
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CHRAFfT'S 


CHOCOLATE BARS 





Chocolate bar wrapping machines in the Schrafft factory 
Boston, Massachusetts 


One of many 
brands of chocolate wrapped on 
Package Machinery Company machines 


The chocolate manufacturers were among the first to dis- 
card hand wrapping for machine production—and the 
Package Machinery Company supplied the machines. Today 
our machines are used by practically all of the important 
chocolate companies. 

In the confectionery industry, as in many other lines, 
our wrapping machines are an important factor in the 
profitable merchandising of the product. They wrap the 
leading brands of chewing gum, lollipops, mint tablets, 
fruit drops, caramels, marshmallows, candy bars, etc. 

It would be impossible to sell these products in large 
volume at popular prices were it not for the extremely low 
production costs of modern machine wrapping. 

Our machines also play an important part in package im- 
provements. Time after time, we have helped to secure new 
and larger markets by virtue of an outstanding improvement 
in packaging. 

When you want the benefit of wide experience and expert 
judgment on your packaging problem, get in touch with us. 


PACKAGE MACHINERY COMPANY, Springfield, Massachusetts 
New York Chicago Los Angeles 
London: Baker Perkins, Ltd. 
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PACKAGE MACHINERY COMPANY 


Over 150 Million Packages per day a> wrapped.on our Machines 
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PROTECT-O-LINE 


A NEW EDIBLE LINER 
FOR STEEL BARRELS 


Now liquid or solid food products can be 
shipped safely in National’s Protect-o-lined 
steel barrels. 






This enamel-like lining is positively neutral 
and cannot affect odor, taste or composition 
of the product shipped. Can be applied to 
any type of National barrel. 


An edible lining, thoroughly tested which 
provides an ideal package for shipping food 
products. Get the facts. 


NATIONAL STEEL BARRELS 
Quik-Lox... 


This unique barrel features a full open head 
with lock-lever sealing ring. 














No tools, nuts or bolts required. Self-con- 
tained ring closes with easy movement of lever 
—opens with equal ease—can be used again 


and again—has high resale value. QUIK-LOX 


Locking the fully remoy- 
able head in place with a 


6 simple movement of the 
@e@e @ lock-lever. 


A mate to Quik-Lox is very similar in construc- 
tion. Sealed with a snap-on ring. Requires but 
one simple tool. No bolts, nuts or screws neces- 
sary. Opens easily with screw driver or special 
tool. Entire head comes out leaving contents 
readily accessible. 





There’s real value in National’s latest develop- 
ments. It will pay you to investigate. 





SNAP-LOX 


Showing how easily the 


Snap-Lox rim is snapped 
and locked into position. 


STEEL BARREL C6..... 


S60 EAST OIST STREET c+ CLEVELAND. OF1150 
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Wiitx a vegetable so delicious as a full ripe tomato — women 
naturally expect an equally delicious canned product. And this season the revised standards 
give them still better cause to expect firm, flavorful tomatoes of good color. Every canner 
will be wise to see that his tomatoes are well above the “danger line” this season. Every 
canner will want his product so far above “substandard” that housewives will be delighted 
—not disappointed. Let the McNary Mapes legislation help to put stewed tomatoes back 


on the table. 

Adequate exhaust in canning to prevent “springers” is one of many factors that will insure 
a quality product. So is proper cooling of the cans—for better appearance, flavor and 
color. And remember when you supply women with a uniformly fancy product not only do 
you build bigger sales for canned tomatoes—but for tomato juice, the new national drink. 


The housewife knows tomato quality. It is every canner's responsibility to see that she gets 
the kind she wants. The research department of the American Can Company offers its ser- 
vices in eliminating specific problems that may interfere with a quality pack. Consult us, 


we'll be glad to talk things over. 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY GG 
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FOOD INDUSTRIES 


The Journal Devoted to the Problems of the Food Manufacturer 


WORGIGE Soriis: 6 cc cheers A McGraw-Hill Publication—Established 1928............ Number 9 


NEW YORK, SEPTEMBER, 1931 


Laurence V. Burton, Editor 


Paying Through the Nose 


For Obsolescence 


WHEN FOOD INDUSTRIES urges modernization of 
plants and equipment, we are not taking valuable space 
to discuss platitudes. Nor are we recommending the 
expenditure of money merely for the sake of spending 
it. Modernization is the only way to get costs down to 
a point where a profit can be made on the current 
volume of business. It calls for the wisest kind of 
investment—the investment that often should have been 
made some years ago when money was easier to get than 
it is now. 


TODAY is here; tomorrow may be too late. If your 
plant is a high-cost producer, the business will lose 
money while the other fellow with a low-cost plant will 
be making a profit. If you don’t believe so, listen to 
this tale of disaster, then think and act. 


WITHIN 200 miles of New York is a once magnificent 
industrial property whose food products were very close 
to perfection. It had made its former owners rich, but 
they could not see the sense of modernization as long 
as the old place would still run. The process equip- 
ment itself was in pretty fair condition, but the 20-year- 
old boiler plant was an antique that required special 
high-priced coal in order to keep up the huge quantity 
of steam required for manufacturing operations. Steam 
flow meters were never used, hence one can only esti- 
mate the steam cost at about 35 cents per 1,000 Ib. 
Certain competitors of this now defunct concern produce 
steam for less than 20 cents per 1,000 Ib. Steam, costing 
much more than 30 cents, is a very expensive heating 
medium. But the worst is yet to come. 


HUGE QUANTITIES of electric power also were pur- 
chased. Monthly power bills running into five figures, 
sometimes as high as $25,000, were paid. However, 
the old management had failed to keep abreast of 
technical developments. A more ideal situation for 
successful generation of their own electric power, with 
exhaust steam as a byproduct, could hardly be imagined. 
Management foolishly believed that, as long as the 
boiler plant would do the job, and as long as its cost 
was depreciated down to nothing, the old plant could 
worry along somehow. 


WELL, it’s all over now. Bondholders have the plant 
and they don’t know what to do with it. Before it can 
compete in the present market, they must raise millions 
of dollars to modernize the place. New boilers, new 
auxiliary machinery, new turbine-driven electric units 
with bleeder turbines, new low-pressure steam mains, 
new power house, and a new warehouse are needed. 
But even that is not all. The old organization is gone. 
Markets are gone. Prestige is gone. Money is gone. 
Bondholders now have a committee which is considering 
the dismal future from which the only way out is a 
modernization program costing millions. To operate 
the plant another day in its present condition is suicidal. 
But where will the money come from? 


VERILY, obsolescence takes a terrible toll. The mere 
fact that equipment will run and produce a quality 
product is not enough. It must produce at a low cost 
or it is obsolete. Today is here. Act now; tomorrow 
may be too late! 








Give the Product a Chance 


LL who are interested in cold-pack or frozen 
berries, either in their production or utilization, 
are urged to re-read the article in May Foop Inpus- 
TRIES, page 214, by Robert F. Ireland. After visiting 
his plant recently and inspecting his methods and the 
resultant product, we are of the opinion that his con- 
tribution to the art deserves more than passing men- 
tion. We believe that in his work he has uncovered 
a valuable principle that preservers, quick-freezers, and 
cold packers can utilize to advantage. 

The old method of barreling fruit with sugar and 
placing it in a sharp freezer until wanted has been 
in use for fifteen years and is still followed by the 
majority in that business. The new method involves 
the usual freezing followed by gradual defrosting, which 
permits diffusion to take place so that the berries again 
become plump and soon fill the barrel—a condition quite 
in contrast to the usual run of things, where the berries 
float and freeze, and occupy only the upper part of the 
barrel, leaving the frozen syrup below. In the old 
method the contents remain frozen in this separated 
condition, making it impossible for the syrup and 
juices, which have been extracted from the berries by 
osmosis before freezing, to return to the fruit, simply 
because they are frozen solid. However, by gradual 
defrosting in cold storage, the tissues of the fruit and 
frozen syrups soften, permitting them to establish an 
equilibrium at approximately the freezing point, yet 
without spoilage. 

Readers who have written to us about their problems 
in the use of vacuum pans in preserve cooking may find 
it profitable to consider this feature of treatment of 
fruit. Also, those who are attempting to freeze fruits 
in syrup in cans will find that the idea shows the way 
to an improvement of their product. 


Stick "Em Up! 


ssQ‘TICK ‘EM UP!” If you happened to be in the 
cashier’s office and heard that command, and saw 
a pair of guns pointed your way, what would you do? 
You would stick them up, of course. From actual 
experience, under these trying conditions, we have 
learned that it is amazing how big a 0.32 or 0.38 calibre 
automatic really looks. One can get quite a kick out 
of it, however, if one can assume a detached viewpoint. 
Bakeries and ice cream manufacturers, it is to be 
pointed out, as well as dairymen and mayonnaise makers, 
and all others whose salesmen collect as well as deliver, 
are subject to unusual robbery hazards. A representa- 
tive of Foop INpusTRIEs was recently in the office of the 
superintendent of a large dairy when a daylight robbery 
occurred which netted over $12,000. Everything except 
the actual hold-up was observed and, as a neatly executed 
job, it had our unwilling but unqualified admiration. 
The whole story is a most interesting yarn which, we 
regret, seems to be inappropriate in this publication. 
Comments by the Police Lieutenant in charge of the 
Gang Squad indicated that the arrangement of doors, 
stairways, and offices was “ideal for a stick-up job.” 
In addition to the money, the cashier’s office also handled 
the employment blanks. It was recalled that an unusual 
number of applications for jobs had preceded the rob- 
bery. Many questions had been asked about the work 
that might be available. Strangers, who waited for hours 
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to see an absent route foreman, were thus enabled tc 
learn the ways of the place without eliciting the slightest 
suspicion. 

And then about 3:30 one afternoon, the job was 
pulled, easily, quietly, efficiently. Looking back over 
the event, it appeared absurdly simple. Successful rob- 
heries on a large scale do not merely happen; they are 
carefully planned. 

How about your own place of business? Does it invite 
a hold-up? Can unidentified strangers have a reasonably 
legitimate reason for loitering near the cashier’s cage? 
If you are in doubt about the layout, get an inspection 
by lieutenant or captain of detectives. Your firm may 
carry insurance against hold-ups, but no sum of money 
can ever restore a lost life. Nervous novices in the 
hold-up market are frequently more dangerous than 
experienced robbers, for they have been known to pull! 
a trigger when they had no actual intention of shooting. 

In a year like 1931, with much unemployment. the 
robbery hazard is far greater than normal, and many 
novices may be looking for easy money. If your firm 
has route salesmen turning in considerable sums of cash. 
it would be very wise to arrange the premises so that a 
big stick-up job would be certain to fail and thus dis- 
courage attempts at robbery. 


What About Russia? 


ONFLICTING tales about what is going on in 
Russia caused the McGraw-Hill Publishing Com- 
pany to send John M. Carmody, editor of Factory and 
Industrial Management, one of our associate publications, 
to that country to learn as much as possible of the truth 
regarding the much-discussed Five-Year Plan and what 
it is leading to. His trip was the equivalent of an Amer- 
ican journey from New York to San Francisco and back, 
then from Washington to Florida via Birmingham, from 
Butte to Phoenix, and a trip down the Mississippi Valley, 
all with many intermediate stops. He was given carte 
blanche to choose his own route, and visited many plants 
and trusts, both old and new. Concerned principally with 
the essentials of the industrial development of Russia, he 
paid little attention to sociological, religious, or political 
aspects of that gigantic new enterprise of state capitalism. 
To summarize his observations in a few words is quite 
impossible, but certain outstanding facts may be recited. 
The Five-Year Plan is but the first of a succession of 
several such plans. Only the most simple-minded Rus- 
sians believe otherwise. The present plan is going to 
succeed in its purpose, which is to provide industries that 
manufacture equipment for industrial users. The next 
five-year plan will begin to provide the consumer goods, 
the food, clothing, furniture and the like, which are so 
scarce in Russia at present. 

Many large plants were visited by Mr. Carmody, plants 
which are unknown to the outside world and to most 
Russians, which are engaged in producing consumer 
goods. One, for example, at Kharkov employs 5,000 
persons making clothing, with every operation so planned 
that each requires exactly 47 seconds. A shoe factory 
at Rostov turns out 20,000 pairs of shoes a day with 6,000 
employees, with a degree of efficiency that would be com- 
parable to American standards. 

Observations such as this show that the Russians can 
produce and that they are not as ineffectual as many 
critics would have us believe. Many of these successful 
producing plants are old enough to date back to the 
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Czaristic days and, what is much more important, the 
managements are usually men of long experience. It is 
in the new plants with inexperienced managements where 
the bungling is found. 

If Russia is short of anything today it is short of in- 

dustrial management brains, which cannot be replaced 
by materials, enthusiasm, or money. The demand for 
experts from this and other countries in the future will 
probably be more and more for management engineers. 
3ut those engineers who are called must consider care- 
fully whether or not they are qualified, not only tech- 
nologically but psychologically as well. Regrettable as 
it may be, there are many American failures in Russia, 
due to a variety of causes not the least of which is their 
inability to get along with Russians. The Russian of 
today is driving a much harder bargain with his imported 
talent than ever before. Candidates must watch their 
step! 
One great advantage accrues to Russia that Americans 
must not overlook. A meeting of the responsible execu- 
tives of all industry and all agriculture is a group of only 
30 or 40 men. These men have the whole situation in 
hand and can act very quickly. It is a situation that must 
be reckoned with in days to come, because with this form 
of control Russia can easily outtrade its competitors. 


Bedevilled Eggs 


$s GGS!° They tear you down’socially.” So say the 

makers of a well-known mouthwash. Halitosis, 
they have discovered, is a byproduct of the hennery. Bold 
face type in national magazines now warns of the social 
disgrace that lurks, unsuspected, within the shell of the 
popular ovoid. 

Down the column, in type not half the size, we read 
that “This doesn’t mean that you should quit eating eggs.” 
The more the merrier, in fact, so long as the mouthwash 
is used—full strength—to rebuild your devastated social 
prestige. 

This is “vicious misrepresentation,” according to C. L. 
Poole, president of the New York Mercantile Exchange. 
The organization has taken action to “fight this type of 
thing to the last ditch.” Already protests at the “out- 
rage’ have been sent to the Federal Trade Commission, 
the Department of Agriculture, even to the harassed 
Federal Farm Board. 

Somehow or other, we can’t take the thing quite so 
seriously as Mr. Poole. There’s something about eating 
eggs that makes for anti-faddism, anti-blah. Fried, 
boiled, poached, or scrambled, they impart a wholesome- 
ness, a level-mindedness, that just could not succumb to 
this reductio ad absurdum of the halitosis complex. Even 
Emily Post, coming home from a hard day’s work, would 
hardly cringe before a Spanish omelet. As for the real 
devotees, the ham-and-egg consumers, they would un- 
doubtedly meet the challenge by ordering double portions 
with scallions on the side. Something about eggs makes 
for that kind of mental independence. Columbus, for 
instance, was that kind of a fellow, and if we remember 
correctly, he cracked eggs in the best social circles of 
mighty Spain. Did his closest friends, we wonder, for- 
get to tell him? 

Frankly, however, we think that the “closest friends”’ 
of a certain mouthwash manufacturer ought to tell him 
that even advertising can leave a bad taste in the mouth. 
And when it does, it’s worse than halitosis. 
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Where and What Is the Market? 


COMMERCIALLY profitable industrial process 

must be one that is technically possible. This is 
axiomatic. The converse of this axiom, however, is not 
true, by any means, and the idea seems difficult for some 
persons to grasp. 

For example, from the Pacific Coast comes the report 
of an individual who evidently has been dazzled by the 
glittering, snowy coldness of solid carbon dioxide. 
Enormous quantities of natural gas available in Cali- 
fornia at a low price, and solid carbon dioxide worth 
around six cents a pound, and the knowledge that enough 
natural gas is available to make 500 tons of carbon 
dioxide a day constitute the basis for his reasoning, which 
evidently went something like this: 

Five hundred tons—1,000,000 pounds—6 cents a 
pound—$60,000. Since burning enough natural gas to 
make 500 tons of carbon dioxide will release a lot of 
heat which can be turned into power, which can be made 
into electricity, which can be sold to the power companies 
to pay operating expenses, the $60,000 a day ought to be 
almost clear profit. 

It certainly sounds attractive! It certainly is attractive 
—except for one thing. Who on the Pacific Coast is 
going to use 500 tons of solid carbon dioxide a day? 
Five plants are manufacturing solid carbon dioxide on 
the Pacific Coast at the present time and at least one of 
these is designed to triple its capacity on very short 
notice. Yet we are sure that the combined existing out- 
put of all five does not reach 500 tons a day. 

Nothing is technically impossible about this scheme, 
but the present demand for the product it would be able 
to turn out is but a fraction of the 500 tons it might 
supply. And very likely it will be quite some time before 
anything like 500 tons, plus the daily quantity already 
produced, could be absorbed. 

Then there is the perennial scheme, which crops up 
every so often, of turning surplus fruits into alcohol and 
other byproducts by fermentation or destructive distilla- 
tion. It can be done. But in the ordinary course of 
events there are much more dependable sources of raw 
material for alcohol manufacture than surplus fruits, 
and, what is more to the point, they are much cheaper. 
It is true that industrial alcohol has been made success- 
fully on a small scale from waste grapes. But, generally 
speaking, few fruit products other than grapes can com- 
pete with molasses as a raw material for alcohol manu- 
facture. 

Every chemist knows of a host of compounds in more 
or less common use that could be made on an extensive 
scale, but there would be no reason for doing it. The 
demand for them is small and at present the supply is 
adequate. If the supply were increased the demand 
would not be increased in proportion, and the greatest 
share of the products could not be disposed of at any 
price whatever. This is true of most of the chemical 
compounds and plant drugs used in medicine, for 
example. 

The question, “Where and what is the market for this 
product?” therefore is of primary importance whenever 
it is proposed to manufacture a new product or to extend 
the supply of one already in existence. It makes no 
difference how efficiently or how cheaply or how per- 
fectly a product be made, if it cannot be sold, if there is 
no deinand for it, if there is more of it than can possibly 
be consumed, the business of making it cannot be a 


success. 
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Selection and Grading Requisite 
To Oatmeal Production 


By R. SUNDERMAN 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


IGH YIELD of oatmeal is 

based on careful selection and 

purchase of the grain. There 
are three common channels through 
which oats are purchased: direct from 
the farmer or country elevator; on 
sample at the Board of Trade; and 
as futures. Purchase on sample at 
the Board of Trade gives the advan- 
tage of buying only selected grain, 
whereas in purchasing from the 
farmer or country elevator, the buyer must take what 
is offered, be sure the price is right, and then grade for 
economical production at the mill. This second method 
of buying usually results in a high run of waste or 
byproducts and, consequently, the purchase price must 
be favorable enough to absorb such extra costs. 

Buying futures serves to protect future delivery orders 
on an advancing market. It is resorted to for a number 
of reasons, such as lack of storage or shortage of cash. 
In buying futures, it is wise to buy only what is needed 
for future milling. Purchase of grain by this method 
requires careful analysis of market conditions. Selling 
short, on a declining market, often is resorted to, but 
the careful operator will avoid the necessity of this. 

Oats, as purchased, are commonly a mixture of three 
grades: double, or twin; pin; and milling oats. All good 
milling oats contain some of the other two grades, those 
containing the least being most desirable. 

Double oats are large, plump-looking, but rather light 
in weight. When broken in milling they usually contain 
one good healthy kernel and one small, shriveled, or 
stub oat; and the percentage of hulls is high. They 
weigh about 29 to 30 Ib. a bushel. 

Pin oats are more sleek looking, long and thin, con- 
taining a single long, thin kernel. They usually weigh 
32 to 34 Ib. a bushel but the yield is small and the flakes 
from the groats also are small. The percentage of hulls 
is higher than for large milling oats. 

As oats are unloaded at the mill, they pass through a 
receiving separator which removes all dust and chaff by 
air. Coarse foreign matter, sand, and seed are removeil 
by screens. The cleaned grain is then stored in bins. 

The second step in the milling process is to pass these 
cleaned oats through a series of machines to prepare 
them for hulling and flaking. This step removes all 
remaining foreign seeds, grain, and defective oats, and 
grades the oats into three grades, which are stored and 
milled separately. 

Close grading may be modified in various wavs, but 
this is not economical. Complete pin- and double-oat 
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grading sometimes is neglected in 
small mills, but this reduction in grad- 
ing results in a low yield, loss in the 
sale of feed oats, and increase in hulls 
per barrel. A mill operated in this 
way may produce a barrel of oatmeal 
by using 11 to 12 gross bushels of 
oats per barrel, but the feed oats to 
be sold will be of poor quality and 
sell possibly 2 to 5c. per bushel under 
the market. 

A mill will need about 15 gross bushels when employ- 
ing better grading, milling only almost perfect oats. The 
feed oats will then be of better quality, so that they may 
sell within $c. per bushel of the market, even at times 
bringing as much as new oats. Incompletely graded oats 
may require 104 bu. net to make a 180-Ib. barrel of 
oatmeal ; but the hulls may run to 110 Ib. per barrel and 
the bran may run to 20 lb. Well-graded oats may use 
as low as 94 bu. net and bring the hulls down to 90 lb. 
and the bran to 15 lb. The closest grading is economical 
from every angle including the production of a more 
uniform oat flake. 

The accompanying flowsheet shows, diagrammatically, 
the steps in production of oatmeal that follow grading 
of the oats. The No. 1 milling separator operates with 
a light suction and coarse screens, removing its part of 
the chaff, loose hulls, and larger light oats. The separa- 
tion goes to feed oats and the finished product goes to 
No. 2 milling separator. This applies a little greater 
suction and is equipped with finer screens, removing 
more of the chaff, hulls, and other light material. The 
separation goes to feed oats and the finished product to 
No. 3 milling separator, which applies the final suction 
and has still finer screens. This makes the final separa- 
tion, the separated material going to feed oats and the 
finished product to the pin- and double-oat reels. 

These consist of revolving cylinders, having wires so 
spaced on the entrance end that the pin oats pass through, 
and on the discharge end to let milling oats through. 
The double oats pass over the discharge end. This 
removes the small pin oats, too small for milling, and 
the large double oats, both of which go into feed oats. 

The finished product passes to the cockle reels, con- 
sisting of indented sheet-metal cylinders which revolve, 
the indentations holding the cockle and carrying it over 
and away ; the oats, being too large to fit into the indenta- 
tions, falling back onto a conveyor. These reels remove 
cockle and other seed too large to go through the seed 
screens of the milling separators. The separation gen- 
erally goes to the cockle bin, although it sometimes is 
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_moisture so that the finished oatmeal will keep. 
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Flowsheet 


divided, part going back to feed oats and the balance to 
the cockle bin. 

The finished product then passes over magnetic sep- 
arators to take out any iron which may be present, and 
then to bins over the drying kilns. This drying process 
gives the oatmeal its nutlike flavor and removes excess 
In the 


oats. 
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for a mill producing 150 bbl. of oatmeal daily 


The kilns may be fuel-fired or steam-heated. 
may be designed with a single pan with agitator, wherein 


process of drying, the kernel or groat, shrinks away 
from the hull and permits easy hulling. 
due to drying loosens and permits the separation of the 
small pin or stub oats from the heavy double or twin 


The shrinking 


They 
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the oats are permitted to remain a certain length of time 
under constant agitation to prevent burning or popping 
and then discharged ; or there may be a series of steam- 
heated pans, usually arranged one over the other, in 
which the oats are constantly kept in motion by agitators 
and dropped from the upper to the lower pans, finally 
being discharged at the bottom; or they may be of a 
vertical, gravity design, in which the grain is constantly 
fed in at the top, falling by gravity through the steam- 
or fuel-heated air and finally discharging at the bottom. 
The last two are more economical and the second one 
furnishes the most uniform product. 

From these kilns the oats pass to the sub-oat graders. 
These are made up of sectional, indented, cast-iron 
aprons, fastened to endless chains running on sprockets 
and inclined at about a 45-deg. angle. The feed hopper 
is located halfway up the incline. The stub oats carry 
over the top in the pockets of the aprons and the large 
oats fall down the incline and discharge at the lower 
end, thus separating the stub oats (short plump oats ) 
from the pin and large oats. The separation is sent to 
the stub oats bin and the finished product to the dried 
oats reel, from which separations go to the pin cats bin 
and finished product to the large oats bin. 

These three grades of oats are now ready for the 
hulling process, each grade being hulled separately. 

The hulling mills consist of upper and lower horizontal 
Carborundum or emery stones, the lower being stationary 
and the upper revolving. These stones must be prop- 
erly “dressed” for good hulling; and it requires con- 
siderable experience to dress an oat hulling stone so that 
it will not make too much flour or middlings and will 
hull most of the oats the first time they pass through. 

The hulling of the three grades of oats is done sep- 
arately, because in passing between the two stones to be 
hulled, the oats go through in an upright position, due 
to centrifugal force. The large oats may be assumed 
to be 2 in. long; the pin oats, 4 in.; and the stub oats, 
4 in. If this mixture were run through the stones it 
would be necessary to set them close enough to hull 
the stub oats, which are shortest, grinding into flour and 
middlings about 4 in. of the large oats and about 4 in. of 
the pin oats in order to reach the stub oats. As the flour 
and middlings are worth about a third as much as the 
oatmeal, poor grading involves a serious loss. 

When the three grades of oats are hulled separately, 
the stones are set for each and produce a minimum of 
middlings. This reduces the waste to about 10 to 15 
per cent of what it would be if all grades were hulled 
together. Some oatmeal mills do not follow this grading 
practice so closely, and a glance at the groats will almost 
tell how they mill. The ends of the groats will be broken 
off, whereas in finer grading the groats will be almost 
perfect and with very few broken groat ends. 

The three grades of separations all follow the same 
hulling and separating process, so that in describing the 
method of hulling large oats this process is covered. 

The graded oats from the bin are spouted to the first 
hulling stone, which is properly adjusted by the miller as 
the oats pass through. The partly and wholly hulled 
oats, the hulls, and the bran pass to a properly clothed 
reel which removes the bran, finely ground hulls, dust, 
and the like. The hulled and unhulled oats and hulls 
then pass to the hull aspirator, which separates the hulls 
from the wholly and partly hulled oats, the hulls going 
to the hull bin and the finished product to the first huller 
No. 1 milling separator. The light unhulled oats are 
separated by air and go to feed oats; the large and heavy 
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unhulled oats, separated by screens, go to the second 
hulling stone; and the finished product to the first 
huller No. 2 milling separator. 

In this separator, heavier air suction takes out the 
light oats which have been left in by No. 1 separator 
and the finer screens make a closer grading between 
the hulled and unhulled oats. Air separation goes to 
feed oats; unhulled oats from the screen go to the second 
hulling stone; and finished product goes to the first 
huller paddy machine. 

This consists of a tilting table with zigzag steel chan- 
nels running at right angles to the motion of the machine. 
The feed magazine, lengthwise to the machine, feeds all 
the cross channels about two-thirds of the distance up 
toward the high end of the tilting table. The elasticity 
of the wholly or partly unhulled oats throws them 
upgrade in these channels and they are then discharged, 
while the less elastic hulled oats pass to the low side 
of the table and are discharged, making an almost per- 
fect separation on one machine. The separation goes to 
No. 2 hulling stone and the finished product to first 
huller No. 3 milling separator, which is an extra precau- 
tion against any defective product that may have passed 


. through. The air separation goes to feed oats, the screen 


separation to the second huller, and the finished product 
to the groat bin. 

In a well-operated mill at least 85 per cent of the oats 
should be hulled perfectly after passing through the first 
huller. 

The various separations from the above machines that 
are to go to the second huller are collected in a bin 
as made, offering a uniform mixture of unhulled and 
partly hulled oats to go to the second hulling stone. 
The total should not exceed from 15 to 16 per cent of the 
original graded oats. 

All of the product from the second huller is put 
through the second huller reel, which sifts out the fine 
material. From there the oats go to a second aspirator, 
which separates the hulls, passing them to storage, while 
the remainder goes to the second huller No. 1 milling 
separator. This separator has three products: a certain 
quantity of feed oats; a second part that goe: direct to 
the third huller; and a remainder that pass:s to the 
second huller paddy machine. The paddy-machine sep- 
aration goes to the third huller and the remainder goes 
to the second huller No. 2’ milling separator. This 
separator has three products: a first separation of feed 
oats, a second separation that goes to the third huller, 
and a third separation that goes to the finished groats bin. 

The third-huller grain is continuously mixed as it 1s 
produced from the three machines in the second huller 
line. This assures a uniform product to the third huller 
at all times. After this grain passes through the third 
huller it goes to a third huller reel, which sifts out the 
middlings, the remainder going to an aspirator for separa. 
tion of the hulls. From the aspirator the grain passes 
to a third huller milling separator. The first separation 
from this separator goes to hull storage, the second to 
the third huller, and the remainder to the finished groat 
bin. Sometimes this third separation is sent back to the 
second huller paddy machine and the second huller No. 
2 milling separator and then to the finished groat bin. 

The second huller line yields about two-thirds of the 
15 per cent carried over from the first huller line and 
the third huller line about cleans up the remainder. 

The milling of the pin and stub oats follows exactly 
the routine just described, and when running these it 
is necessary to change the air suction to take care of 
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this smaller grain. When all three grades have been 
milled and put into their respective bins, they are then 
ready for the rolling or flaking process. 

The streams from the large-, pin-, and stub-groat bins 
are then set so that these sizes are rolled and flaked in 
about the same proportion in which they are produced, 
in order to use them up together and to make a uniform 
product. The mixed groats then go to the steamer over 
the rolls. This usually consists of a steam-jacketed con- 
veyor, in which the inner shell is perforated so that the 
steam not only warms the grain but a certain quantity 
comes into direct contact with the groat to soften and 
toughen it. This is so that the rolling will not “flour” 
the groats but will squeeze them out into nice looking 
flakes with as little loss in flour as possible. 

From the steamer the groats go to a small tempering 
feeder directly over the rolls. This permits the moist, 
steamed groats to toughen a little longer before going to 
the mill. They then pass to the rolls, which are made 
of chilled cast iron, usually 12 in. in diameter, gear- 
driven at an even speed. 

From the rolls the flakes are carried to an aspirator 
which cools them off and by suction removes any loose 
particles of hulls which may not have been removed in 
the milling and also any flour which may have been made 
in the flaking. The latter goes to the middling storage 
and the finished flakes go to a bin over the packing 
machine, completing the milling operations. 

Often a mill will have a market for what is known to 
the trade as Scotch oatmeal, or “cut meal.” This is 
made by passing the groats to a cutter, usually consisting 
of a horizontal reciprocating upper part arranged with 
a series of small openings which permit the groat to 
pass through lengthwise and vertically, and under this 
an arrangement of knives which cut the groats into short 
lengths. These mixed cut groats from this cutter pass 
to a reel, properly clothed with wire, which seperates 
them into three grades, coarse, medium, and fine, called 
“A,” “B,” and “C” meal. For this purpose it is cus- 
tomary to use the hulled pin and stub oats, leaving only 
the larger groats for flaking. 

All of the feed oats, from the first separator to the 


last grading machine, are mixed as they pass to the 
feed oat bin and, with a certain percentage of partly 
hulled oats made in the line, mixed with the lighter, 
larger oats separated early in the grading. This mixture 
of feed oats, which will weigh about 32 Ib. to the bushel, 
grade favorably with the raw oats originally bought, 
and will bring about the same price as would be obtained 
for new oats. A good buyer will recognize the differ- 
ence, but if bought for feed they will be just as good as, 
if not better than, new raw oats, some of the hulls hav- 
ing been removed, which increases the feed value. 

There will be a slight shrinkage in the feed oats from 
the grading machines, but the percentage of these oats 
to feed is so small that a quarter cent per bushel will 
cover this. 

A well-managed mill should produce a barrel of oat- 
meal (180 lb.) from 94 net bushels of oats as follows: 
94 bu. @ 32 lb. per bu. = 304 Ib. This quantity of 
oats yields 180 Ib. oatmeal, 15 lb. bran, 2 Ib. middlings, 
90 Ib. hulls, and 17 Ib. moisture. 

Bran, which is a misnomer, is a trade name for the 
light fluffy product from the first huller reel. It reall) 
consists of the fuzzy growth on the end of the groat 
and a small percentage of fine ground hulls and the 
ends of kernels. Middlings are the fine broken ends of 
groats made at the second and third huller and flour 
from the flaking rolls. 

The hulling stones used are generally from 48 to 54 
in. in diameter and usually are all the same size, although 
the second and third hullers do only a small share of 
the work. However, this permits them to be inter- 
changeable, so that the second and third huller may be 
used for the first in case of trouble. 

The general flow described herein applies whether the 
mill be of 100-bbl. daily capacity or larger; the only 
difference in the larger mill is that either the units are 
larger or the multiple-unit principle is applied, using 
several units of the various machines in place of one. 

Dust collectors were not discussed in this description, 
but every machine making air separations should be 
equipped with a dust collector, the dust removed going 
partly to oat hulls and partly to middlings. 





Highly polished rolls flake the refined oat groats 
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Steam Follows Clean-Cut Rules 


In Food Plants 


By P. W. SWAIN 


Associate Editor of Power 


RITING in Foon In- 

DUSTRIES for March, 

I asked, and to some 
extent answered, the question, 
“Steam pressure or tempera- 
ture—Which is needed?” The 
article was designed to make as 
available to the food processor 
some of the facts about steam 
that are well known to steam- 
power engineers. Then, as 
now, I wrote as a steam spe- 
cialist without specialized knowledge of the food in- 
dustries. The present article aims to show more defi- 
nitely how data on the properties of steam can be 
applied to the operation of jacketed and _ coil-heated 
cooking kettles. Since the conclusions in the present 
article will grow out of those of the first, it would 
be well to sum up, briefly, the findings of the other 
article. 

Steam is invisible water vapor; the white cloud seen 
when steam escapes into the air consists of particles of 
water condensed from the steam. Dry steam cannot be 
seen. For each pressure there is a certain temperature 
at which water boils. The saturated steam coming from 
this water has this same temperature. After removal 
from the water the steam may be superheated to any 
desired temperature without raising its pressure. If this 
superheated steam is cooled at the same pressure it will 
give up temperature until it falls to the saturation tem- 
perature, and then will give up its latent heat if allowed 
to condense. This latent heat is that put in by the orig- 
inal boiler in turning the boiling water into saturated 
steam. From beginning to end of condensation the steam 
and condensate remain at the boiling temperature. After 
all the steam is condensed, the resulting water may be 
cooled indefinitely. In short, the whole process of heat- 
ing up water, boiling, and superheating may be worked 
backward, giving out at each stage the heat originally 
taken in at that stage. 

Heat and temperature are widely confused. Heat 
refers to an amount, and temperature to a head or pres- 
sure. We say one body is hotter than another if its tem- 
perature is higher, but the hotter body doesn’t neces- 
sarily contain more heat. One pound of water at 100 
deg. is “hotter” than 2 Ib. at 90 deg., but the latter con- 
tains more heat. Temperature is necessary to make 
heat flow. Thus, heat would flow from the 1 Ib. to the 
2 lb., if they were brought together, just as water would 
flow through a tube from a 1-qt. pail to a 2-qt. pail if the 
former were higher. One pound of low-pressure steam 
contains practically the same amount of heat as a pound 
of high-pressure steam, and will do practically the same 
work in food processes if the temperature is high enough 


and nothing else. 
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Temperature depends upon pressure. 
Pound of low-pres- 
sure steam gives practically same heat 
pound of high-pressure 
Lower process pressure increases power 


available, and may improve products. 


to produce the desired chemi- 
cal effect, if any, in the food 
being processed. For example, 
a pound of low-pressure steam 
will evaporate practically the 
same quantity of water from 
fruit juice as a pound of high- 
pressure steam. 

Table I shows the proper- 
ties of steam (repeated from 
the first article) from atmos- 
pheric pressure up to 1,400- 
lb. gage pressure. The latter pressure is now used in 
perhaps a dozen steam-power plants. Each temperature 
given is the boiling point for the corresponding pressure, 
and is likewise the temperature of saturated steam at that 
pressure. Thus, if the pressure is 400-lb. gage, water 
will boil at 448 deg. F., and the steam produced will have 
that temperature unless it is removed from the water and 
superheated. If this steam is conducted to a jacketed 
kettle it will condense at the same temperature of 448 
deg. F. 

The three right-hand columns give the “B.t.u.” per 
pound (weight) of water or steam. A “B.t.u.” is the 
average heat required to raise 1 lb. of water 1 deg. F. 
over the range from 32 deg. to 212. This particular 
range is specified because the heat required to raise 1 lb. 
of water 1 deg. varies slightly with the temperature. 
However, for ordinary practical purposes, it may be 
assumed that the heat required to raise 1 lb. of water 
1 deg. at any temperature is a B.t.u. Thus, to heat 
15 Ib. of water 10 deg. F., will take 15x10 = 150 B.t.u. 
Or, to heat 500 lb. of water from 180 to 200 deg. F., will 
take 500x20 = 10,000 B.t.u. 

Of the “heats” given, the first is called “heat of the 
liquid.” This is the B.t.u. required to raise the water 
(1 lb.) from 32 deg. F. to the indicated boiling point. 
Having been raised to the boiling point, the water takes 
a lot more heat to evaporate it, and this is called the “heat 
of evaporation.” The “total heat,” naturally, is the sum 
of these two. These differentiations may be illustrated 
theoretically in the following manner. If one fed boiling 
water at 32 deg. (better not) into a boiler operating at 
100-lb. gage pressure, it would take 309 heat units to 
raise it up to the boiling point of 338 deg., and it would 
take 880 more to convert it into a pound of steam. If 
the rise from 32 to 338 deg. is figured on the basis of 
1 B.t.u. per degree the result is 306 B.t.u.—in error 
by 1 per cent. 

Table II gives the properties of steam under vacuum ; 
that is, at pressures less than atmosphere. Atmospheric 
pressure is 14.7 lb. per sq.in. normally at sea level, and 
the corresponding temperature is 212 deg. F. The table 
gives lower pressures and corresponding temperatures 


steam. 
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down to 32 deg. F. and shows that if the pressure could 
be reduced to something less than +5 lb. absolute, water 
could be boiled at 32 deg. F. Actually steam at 80 deg. F. 
is obtained every day in the exhaust of steam turbines in 
large power plants where the condensers reduce the 
exhaust pressure to 4 Ib. absolute. One could hold his 
hand in water boiling at this pressure. This apparently 
indicates that materials can be “boiled” without being 
“cooked,” and vice versa. Since the food processer some- 
times wishes to evaporate, sometimes to cook, and some- 
times to do both, this fact is of interest. 

While the lowest pressures and temperatures in this 
table are not at present of practical concern to food 
processers, the whole table contains much to ponder 
about. 

The housewife boils potatoes at 212 deg. F., not 
because that temperature is necessarily the best to bring 
out the flavor of the potatoes, or to produce the necessary 
chemical changes, but because the blanket of air lying 
over the earth has such depth and density that a column 
of it 1 in. square, where she lives, weighs about 14.7 Ib. 
Under that air pressure it happens that water boils at 
212 deg. F. If 212 deg. F. is the right temperature for 
cooking potatoes, it is purely accidental. The chances 
are against it. 

The same reasoning must apply to the materials of the 
food processer. Many of his products are boiled at a 
temperature not lower than 212 deg. F., because the 
atmospheric pressure is 14.7 lb. One does not need to 
be a food specialist to make the statement again, that if 
this temperature is the best one from the point of view 
of flavor and dietetic properties, it is a pure accident. 

It seems, then, that all food processes should be in- 
vestigated carefully for possible better results by lower 
(or higher) cooking temperatures. In certain food in- 
dustries, notably the evaporation of sugar syrups and 
milk, these lower temperatures and pressures are already 
in use. Other food industries operate after a fashion 
at atmospheric pressure without considering possible 
improvements in flavor by cooking at lower pressures 
and temperatures. 





Table I—Properties of Steam at Various Pressures 
(Based on Keenan Steam Tables) 


See -B.t.u. per Pound—-—-—- 


Gage Pressure Tempera- Heat of the Heat of Total 
Lb. per Sq.In. ture, Deg. F. Liquid Evaporation, Heat 
eee ae 212 180 970 1150 
ROW cs nee pons 239 208 952 1160 
7 ROTOR OS een 259 228 939 1167 
2. ee ae 274 243 928 1171 
40 287 256 919 1175 
PMI ote sb aes Lis 298 267 911 1178 
75 320 290 894 1184 
NR i a.cts, sub cies Oreits 338 309 880 1189 
LL Sa aera 366 338 857 1195 
200 388 362 837 1199 
300 422 399 804 1203 
MR esa sce ds 448 428 776 1204 
500 469 452 752 1204 
CC” See eee 488 475 727 1202 
Se rae sco. 520 514 682 1196 
1000 547 548 641 1189 
1200 569 579 602 1181 
1400 588 606 566 1172 





In all cases where cooking or evaporation is to be 
cartied on below atmospheric pressure the cooking 
chamber must be connected to a condenser, and this in 
turn must be provided with a steam-jet air pump to 
remove any gases that will not condense. 

This naturally requires special equipment and adds 
somewhat to operating cost. These costs would have to 
be balanced against any advantage from the lower pres- 
sure. Considering cooking or heating of foods as a 
mechanical process only, two things must be considered. 
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One is the quantity of heat required for the operation. 
The other is the rate of heat flow. The first determines 
how much coal must be burned and the second how fast 
the process will operate. 

Most liquid foods closely approximate water in their 
thermal properties; for rough heating estimates one 
might assume soup to be pure water. Assume, on this 
basis, that a 500-lb. batch of soup is to be heated from 
60 deg. F. up to the boiling point (212 deg. F. at atmos- 





Table I11—Properties of Steam at Pressures Below 


Atmospheric 

Absolute —————-—B.t.u. per Pound-—— - 
Pressure Heat of the Heat of Total 
Temp. deg. F. .... lb. per sq.in. Liquid Evaporation Heat 
|) Se shatec tetas’ 14.7 180 970 1159 
FE rari erate, sitcle ee y.5 168 978 1146 
LL. Se ee ¢.3 158 984 1142 
SO Naa es aw ene 4-3 148 990 1138 
DAW ecedunte ds aean 6.0 138 996 1134 
LCP ee eer eee 4.7 128 1002 1130 
Pitino oeare ot 3.4 118 1008 1126 
SMPs Sued tease eres 2.9 108 1013 1121 
Seat aes oa 4:4 98 1019 1117 
Ce eee v2 88 1025 1113 
Ric orcansetonces 1.3 78 1031 1109 
1 Se eee neem 0.9 68 1036 1104 
gs a OO nT a? eee 0.7 58 1042 1100 
89.. 0.5 48 1047 1095 
BM teed tee eaters 0.0887 0 1073 1073 





pheric pressure) and kept there. Neglecting radiating 
losses, it will take 212 — 60 = 152 B.t.u. per pound to 
raise the soup to the boiling point and nothing whatever 
to keep it there if no evaporation is permitted. The total 
heat required then would be 152 « 500 = 76,000 B.t.u. 
If steam at 10-lb. gage were supplied to the kettle and if 
the condensate passed away with practically no cooling, 
each pound of steam would give up 952 B.t.u. (see 
Table I), so the total steam condensed would be 76,000 
+ 952 = 79 lb. of steam, approximately. 

For most purposes the food processor need not attempt 
refined calculations. He can assume that the latent heat 
of any steam is 1,000 B.t.u. and that it takes 1 B.t.u. per 
pound to raise the temperature of fruit juice or soup 
1 deg. For substances too far from water he may use 
the actual specific heat, obtained by trial or from a text- 
book. As an example, the heating of 800 Ib. of soup from 
99 to 212 deg. F. requires 800 « 122 = 97,600 B.t.u. 
or 97 Ib. of steam roughly. To boil water off of the 
soup or other liquid one may allow roughly 1 Ib. of steam 
per pound of evaporation. 

In addition, a steam allowance must be made for radia- 
tion from the exposed surface of the steam kettle. The 
loss will vary with the temperature and the insulation 
used. However, at pressures around atmospheric one 
may allow about 4 Ib. of steam per hour per square foot 
for a bare surface. The loss from a well lagged surface 
will be about 4 Ib. 

A word about temperature. The temperature in the 
jacket depends on the pressure there. That in the kettle 
depends on the pressure there and also rises if the liquid 
is thick. Thus, if water-like food is to be boiled the 
jacket pressure must be above atmosphere or the kettle 
under vacuum. The rate of boiling will be about in 
proportion to the temperature difference between the 
jacket and the food. 

No attempt will be made here to give actual factors. 
Times required for heating up are easily observed in any 
food factory. It appears to be a fact, however, that many 
food plants, as well as other process plants, use steam 
at needlessly high pressures, thus wasting the oppor 
tunity to generate power by passing the steam first 
through a steam turbine. 
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Cost Accounting 


for the 


Food Manufacturer 


By JOHN THIES 


Quality Bakers of America 
New York City 


T TOOK a world war with the resulting taxation to 

make the business man realize the need for financial 

accounting. It is taking the economic war of the 
present period of overproduction and overcapacity to 
make the manufacturer realize the need for cost ac- 
counting. 

Recording units for control of the various processes 
in production is just as simple in accounting as is the 
financial recording of the dollars and cents of pur- 
chased material and labor, sales and collection. Also, 
practically the same procedure is used in cost account- 
ing as in financial accounting. With financial account- 
ing there is the receipt of cash and its subsequent 
disbursement for labor, materials and other costs, and 
supplies. The difference between those costs and the 
selling price is considered as the profit on the sale. 
This same profit also will be calculated in ratio to the 
investment and then expressed in terms of percentages. 
But, this will not reveal departmental and process oper- 
ating inefficiencies. So, while a financial accountant 
can consider a profit only when the sale is actually made, 
a cost accountant will speak of manufacturing and sell- 
ing profits. Whenever a factory manufactures or a 
branch of a concern sells an article at costs that are 
less than anticipated or spoken of as “standard,” that 
plant or branch has contributed a saving on costs which 
may be described as a profit. 

Financial accounting recognizes certain factors of 
measurement, such as hours, kilowatts, linear and cubic 
feet, pounds or gallons, only as a supplement to the 
materials paid for, or items being sold. These same 
factors, expressed in units of measurement other than 
dollars and cents, supply the accountant with the in- 
formation needed to control properly the costs of labor 
and materials, by making comparisons at short intervals 
and, possibly, by even comparing costs on a unit basis 
with others in the same branch of the food industry. 

In cost accounting, labor is expressed not only in 
hours, as well as dollars and cents, but sometimes also 
converted to a piece-work basis. Raw materials are, of 
course, spoken of in yards, pounds, gallons and similar 
units. With the addition of other costs, such as depre- 
ciation, insurance, light, power and taxes, all spoken 
of as overhead, or burden, the sum total gives the fac- 
tory cost of the salable product. Cost accounting puts 
a burden upon financial accounting. Expenses incurred 
for materials bought and used and labor employed must 
be recorded promptly and accurately in units as well as 
money. This is not so much to reflect the financial 
liability as to apply the proper cost to the articles being 
produced at the time. 
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While tax authorities offer the taxpayer a choice of 
making up income tax returns on an “accrued” or “cash 
received” basis, good cost accounting leaves no choice; 
the financial accounting must be on an accrual basis. 

In financial accounting, certain definite records must 
be kept of the business transactions and there may be 
detail property records covering each piece of equipment, 
the date of acquisition, depreciation and upkeep. All 
too often forms and record cards are added, to keep 
track of the routine and process in the manufacture of 
a product, without thought being taken of what data is 
already being kept in some of the departments. A manu- 
facturer sometimes will give consideration to the installa- 
tion of a complete cost acocunting system without realiz- 
ing that the nucleus of a good system is already in use. 
In fact, after a survey is made of the routine, it is some- 
times found that there is an overabundance of records. 
Often what is most necessary is to coordinate those which 
are already in use, eliminating all duplications and getting 
full informatory value from every fact that is being 
recorded. 

When competition between producers becomes too 
keen, manufacturers are anxious to locate every pro- 
duction waste and inefficiency that can be eliminated. 
And when it becomes necessary to cut drastically certain 
basic costs, the necessity for a good and coordinated cost 
accounting system is given much thought. Food in- 
dustry trade associations have been very helpful in 
making their members cost conscious. They have beei 
useful in the development of more standard systems 
and have promoted the exchange of cost information on 
a unit basis such as “per 100 lb.” or “per 1,000 gal.” 

Assuming that a cost-finding system is desired, 2 
survey should be made of every form in use throughout 
the entire organization, both in the factory and in the 
selling department. A proper place at which to start 
this review might be at the point of purchasing. Requi- 
sitions should be used by the various departments, giv- 
ing’ the purchasing department complete buying in- 
structions. They should have the approval of some 
person vested with authority who is informed as to 
the program of the firm. The specific quantity of the 
item desired should be definitely stated and the time 
it is required. This should then be tied in with a bud- 
get of the annual and total requirements on different 
items. Where it is planned to buy equipment which 
will represent an investment, approval should come from 
an officer of the company who has received his authority 
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to approve capital expenditures from the directors. 

Specifications on the purchase order should indicate 
definitely the route and means to be used in the delivery 
of the required articles, the time, and place of destina- 
tion. The price should be stated and the purchase 
orders prepared with sufficient copies to give the de- 
partment ordering a confirmation copy, the supplier an 
acknowledgment copy, and the receiving department a 
notice of what is going to be shipped to it on a certain 
date. The copy of the purchase order given to the 
receiving department should be indicative only in a 
general way of the quantity ordered and not the exact 
quantity, so that provision can be made to store prop- 
erly the items when received, and a definite count be 
taken of the quantities coming in. 

The stores department must be furnished with an 
inventory record system, as well as physical facilities 
to keep track properly of everything put into its posses- 
sion. A large organization will not only be interested 
in having a general storeroom but also will use supple- 
mental or departmental storerooms. There is no ques- 
tion but that anything issued from a general storeroom 
should be released only on the basis of a regular requi- 
sition or issue slip, approved by departmental foremen. 
In the supplemental or departmental storerooms, oc- 
casionally one finds the cafeteria routine employed, 
where the different key employees help themselves and 
merely charge what they have taken to the proper shop 
order or shop ticket. 

The shop order, authorizing the manufacture, con- 
version, or preparation of certain items, represent the 
key of the entire routine. This order should be routed 
through a planning department, after having been co- 
ordinated with the expectations or exact requirements 
and demands of the sales department. When the goods 


are fully produced and placed in the finished goods, 


storerooms or shipping department, not only must 
physical provision be made for their proper housing 
but records must be supplied to acknowledge receipt of 
the articles from the production department and the 
subsequent reconciliations of balances on hand after 
shipping out on orders for the sales department. Much 
depends, of course, upon whether the company is 
producing on order, which may mean a smaller inventory 
of finished goods but a more erratic production program, 
or is producing in anticipation of sales still to be made, 
which will result in a much larger inventory of finished 
goods though a more even production program. 

In order to allocate properly the time of the machines 
on which the work is being performed, there should be 
machine time cards, if the work is extensive. Other- 
wise, a time study should be made of how long it takes 
to produce certain articles. Then the base figures need 
only be modified when the process changes. 

In connection with overhead, there must be an exact 
determination of depreciation on the machinery being 
used and the floor area occupied. Service costs such 
as light, power, fuel, and heat must also be considered, 
as well as janitors and general maintenance employees. 

Increased use of machinery has increased the employ - 
ment of supervisors. Shop foremen now represent a 
very important factor in manufacturing, and_ salary 
costs must be correctly applied to the items being pro- 
duced. In addition, general plant or manufacturing 
supervision and the cost of certain administrative func- 
tions also must be applied to the production division, and, 
in turn to the cost of each product. The costs of the 
purchasing, receiving, payroll, and personnel depart- 
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ments and a part of the costs of the accounting, packing, 
and planning departments also must be applied to manu- 
facturing and so absorbed in the cost of products made. 

At one time, interest on investment was given con- 
sideration in financial records. It was charged to each 
department and then credited as an “Other Income” 
item. The acquisition of buildings and machinery entails 
the expenditure of money. These investments should 
return more than normal interest. A manufacturer is 
justified, therefore, when calculating his costs, to prorate 
to each department an amount which is representative 
of the interest on the investment he has in machinery 
and equipment in each department. 

If a food manufacturer has the following forms, slips, 
and records, then he has cost accounting records, and 
with proper coordination will have a cost accounting 
system. 

Departmental Purchase Authorizations, 
Capital Expenditure Approval Reports, 
Purchase Orders, 
Receiving Memos. 
Stores Department : 

Perpetual Inventory Records, 

Bin Cards, 

Issue Slips. 
Payroll Time Cards, 
Departmental Job Time Cards, 
Piece-work Tickets, 
Inspection Tags, 
Machine Time Cards. 
Finished Goods Storage: 

Perpetual Inventory Records, 

3in Cards, 

Shipping Tags, 

Shipping Advices. 
Overhead Proration Tables for such metered items as Gas. 

Power, Fuel, and Water consumption ; 
Proration Charts on Depreciation, Insurance, Supervision ; 
Shop Orders, 

Job Cost Sheets. 

In the average small manufacturing plant, particularly 
so in the food industries, there is entirely too much 
acceptance of facts. For example, in connection with 
the receipt of materials, quantities often are taken for 
granted. If time records are kept at all, they are 
merely shown in round hours or days. Depreciation 
is considered and calculated only once a year and then 
only for tax and financial purposes. Even if monthy 
profit and loss statements are prepared, such charges as 
depreciation are considered only in total and not broken 
down to departmental operations or processes. If manu- 
facturers are to obtain a measure of control over their 
costs, they must keep them accurately and currently. 
Every manufacturer should just stop to realize that 
without coordinated routine he is undoubtedly having 
considerably more clerical and recording work done than 
he would with an organized cost accounting system. 

One can speak of bookkeeping to a man without 
alarming him. Say financial accounting and he im- 
mediately visualizes something complicated. The same 
applies in connection with cost accounting. He may 
have the Receiving Memos, Shop Time Tickets, In- 
ventory Records, and similar forms, and yet not realize 
that he has more than the kernel of a good cost account- 
ing system. Before any food manufacturer can even 
hope to estimate or plan a program of operations for 
the future, he must know exactly what has taken place 
in the past. He must have a background, and this he 
will not secure with annual or even monthly financial 
figures. It is attainable only through cost accounting 
records which reflect the seasonal and short-term fluc- 
tuations as applied to different products, processes, and 
departments. 








By WILLIAM SPENCER BOWEN 


President, Otato Corp. 
Burley, Idaho 












Fig. 1—The Otato Corp. plant, with the 
potato storage cellar in the foreground 


Spray-Drying Idaho’s 


Surplus 


S the first commercial application of spray-drying 
to vegetables, the manufacture of “Otato”—a 
dried potato mash—illustrates the possibilities of 

this method of processing to widen the market for sur- 
plus agricultural products. Part of the surplus potato 
crop has, of course, been used to produce potato starch 
and potato flour for many years, but the characteristics 
of these products are not such as to promote utilization 
on a large scale. At the present time, but 1 per cent of 
the domestic crop is used in such manufacture. 

Potato starch is prepared by grinding the raw potato, 
washing out the impurities with large quantities of water, 
and drying the resulting starch. Potato flour has been 
prepared by peeling the potato, boiling it, crushing it, fol- 
lowed by drying in steam-heated drums. The resulting 
sheet of dried potato must then be ground to produce 
the flour. 

Characteristics of the spray-dried product that prom- 
ise more general utilization, particularly in the baking 
industry, are its greater capacity to retain moisture, im- 
proved flavor and color, and higher content of mineral 
salts. The last characteristic, it is felt, is beneficial in 
stimulating yeast growth in bread. Better color makes 
the product more suitable for use in white bread; previ- 
ously, potato flour has gone principally to rye-bread 
manufacture. In either case, the chief advantage is 
added moisture retention. 

The plant of the Otato Corp., largest of its kind in the 
world, 1s located at Burley, Idaho. Farmers themselves 
cart the potatoes to the plant, in operation from Oct. 1 
to the end of April. Potatoes are weighed in at ihe 
20-ton scale at the end of the large storage cellar and 
drop down chutes into the building (Fig. 1). The chutes 
lead to high belt conveyors close to the roof, fitted with 
swinging gates so that the incoming potatoes may be un- 
loaded at any point along the cellar while the mill is 
being fed from the other end of the pile by means of the 
central conveyor. 
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Potatoes 


Structure of the cellar (Fig. 2) is itself interesting 
because it is characteristic of potato cellars and because 
it répresents the last word in such construction. It is 
completely concreted, 243 ft. long by 8Q ft. wide. The 


Fiz. 2—Interior of the storage cellar. Potatoes enter ona the 
overhead conveyor in the right background, and leave on 
the central conveyor 
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Fig. 3—At the upper right the continuous cooker empties 
into the pulper. The first mixing tank is below 


roof is made of closely-spaced 12-in. rafters. The rafters 
are supported on poles or tree trunks brought in from 
Oregon. The potatoes are piled lengthwise of the 
cellar in two long piles directly under the overhead con- 
veyors, and through the center runs a central belt con- 
veyor set in the floor to carry the potatoes into the mill. 
This cellar is equipped with a fan for artificial ventilation 
and with roof ventilators set each night by hand. There 
also is a recording thermometer and a long thermometer 


used for determining temperature at the center of the, 


piles of potatoes at intervals during the storage period. 


Fig. 4—The potatoes drop di- 

rectly from the squirrel-cage 

washer to the lower end of 
the continuous cooker 
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The capacity of this cellar when full of potatoes is 
7,000,000 Ib. Out of the cellar, by means of an elevator 
conveyor, the potatoes are delivered into the mill proper, 
where they first drop into a stoner of our own design. 
This machine removes all stones and pebbles and de- 
livers the potatoes to a bath washer where sand and 
much of the finer dirt is removed. They then pass to a 
squirrel-cage washer where they are tumbled and rubbed 
over one another while under a high pressure spray of 
clean water. Finally, in a perfectly clean condition, but 
with their jackets still on, they are dropped from the 
washer into the cooker (Fig. 4). 

This cooker is rather interesting in design. It is 70 ft. 
long and 4 ft. wide and will cook potatoes continuously 
at the rate of 100 lb. per min. or 144,000 Ib. per 24 hr. 
It consists of a long insulated box through which an 
endless belt conveyor travels carrying the potatoes with 
it (Fig. 5). The potatoes are cooked with steam from a 
100-hp. oil-fired boiler of the horizontal return tubular 
type. An externally fired superheater also is on the 
steam lines between the boiler and potato cooker to 
reheat the steam after its drop in pressure from that 
of the boiler to atmospheric. This is necessary due to 
the altitude of Burley, Idaho, which is situated at 4,000 
ft. above sea level, where the boiling point is 201 deg. F. 

From the cooker the potatoes drop, steaming hot, into 
the extruder, which removes the skins as thin as paper. 
The mash then falls into the first mixing tank (Fig. 3). 
Here sufficient water is added to make a free flowing 
liquid, or “soup.” This “soup” is pumped through the 
finisher into the final storage tank, which is kept hot with 
live steam. 

The thick liquid is pumped to the five spray machines 
at the top of the spray-drying chamber. These machines 
drive aluminum spray disks at 8,000 to 10,000 r.p.m. 
and the “soup” is atomized by them into an exceedingly 
fine mist (Fig. 6). Upon emerging from the disks, this 
spray of potato “soup” is met by a blast of hot air, which 
instantaneously dries out the water from each droplet, 
leaving all the solids behind. This instantaneous evapo- 
ration gives the product the physical qualities that cannot 
be achieved by any other means. The tiny round particles, 
appearing under the microscope much like puffed wheat 
grains, fall to the bottom of the chamber and are swept 
out by a blast of warm air into the outgoing air stream. 














Fig. 5—The boiler and sepa- 
rately fired superheater on 
the right supply steam to the 
continucus cooker shown on 
the left. It will cook 100 Ib. 


of potatoes a minute 





Fig. 6—Above: Ceiling of 
the spray chamber, show- 
ing openings for the spray 
machines and diaphragm 
to take up expansion and 
contraction 


Fig. 7—Right: Oil-fired 
air heating furnace which 
supplies air necessary for 
the instantaneous drying 


Fig. 













9—Below: The glass-walled 


control room gives the superintend- 
ent an unobstructed view of the 


processing 








Fig. 8 — Below: Two 

views of the air sweeper. 

Nozzles at the lower edge 

supply air with sufficient 

reactive force to cause 
it to revolve 
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Fig. 10—A part of the eight collecting units which remove 
the dried particles from the air stream 


This blast of warm air proceeds from a rotating sweeper 
(Fig. 8) that keeps the floor continuously clean. 

This sweeper is of novel design. It is of triangular 
cross-section and is 36 ft. long, balanced on a single 
thrust ball bearing 3 ft. in diameter. The warm air 
blast passes up through the center of this bearing and 


Fig. 11—After it is sifted, 

the product is weighed and 

bagged. No” grinding is 
necessary 
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out through the arms of the sweeper. It emerges from 
the sweeper through nozzles located under the sweeper 
and so set as to give the sweeper a reactive torque of 
sufficient strength to rotate the sweeper. It is the lawn 
sprinkler idea all over again. It not only sweeps the 
floor clean but it also supplies the tower with a final 
conditioning air right at the floor where the need for it 
is greatest. 

The air stream leaving the tower comprises 107,000 
cu.ft. of air and vapor per minute. It passes through 
eight “Sirocco” collectors connected in multiple (Fig. 
10). In these collectors the potato particles drop out 
from the air stream into two screw conveyors that carry 
it to two “Rotex” sifters from which the product is 
weighed and bagged at the rate of 1,000 lb. per hour 
(Fig. 11). 

The drying chamber of reinforced concrete is one of 
the largest ever constructed for the purpose of spray- 
drying. Its internal dimensions are 40 ft. diameter by 
60 ft. high. The top slab is supported by trusses which 
in turn form an operating room for the five spray ma- 
chines located in the top. From 8,000 to 10,000 Ib. of 
water is evaporated in this chamber per hour. 

The furnace which supplies air to the drying chamber 
is of the oil-fired, vertical type with a heating capacity 
of 1,000 boiler horsepower. The incoming air for drying 
mixes with the products of combustion and delivers the 
air to the atomizers at the desired temperature. The 
atomizers are driven by a specially designed motor- 
generator set delivering current at 60 to 300 cycles. By 
changing the frequency generated, the atomizer speeds, 
which are synchronous, are varied at will. This feature 
is exceedingly valuable from the point of view of spray- 
drying control, as any desired speed can be set and main- 
tained regardless of the load. The entire plant of the 
Otato Corp. was designed by the Bowen Research 
Corp., 117 Liberty St., New York City. 
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Chewing Gum Gains Favor 


At Home and Abroad 


shopgirls by their gum-chewing proclivities is now 

but the sign of an outdated novelist. Per capita 
consumption of chewing gum in the United States has 
risen to well over 100 sticks a year, three times the 
1914 figure. In 1929, factory value of the production 
of chewing gum was almost $60,000,000, and retail value 
of that sold in United States is estimated at $114,000,000. 

Even more rapid than the rise in home consumption 
has been the increase in exports. Ascribed in large 
measure to its introduction into Europe by the American 
soldier, chewing gum exports have increased in value 
from less than $200,000 before the war to about $1,500,- 
000 last year. Branch factories in the United Kingdom 
have also added considerably to the foreign supply in 
recent years. 

The Philippines and Japan stood next to the United 
Kingdom in value imported from the United States last 
year. China stands fourth, but the rapid rise which 
brought the quantity exported to France to fifth place 
in 1930, 201,813 Ib. as compared with 43,137 Ib. in 1928, 
is perhaps a more significant factor from an immediate 
potential market standpoint. Candy-coated gum is most 
popular in the export field because of its superior keep- 
ing qualities, an important consideration in hot or humid 
climates. It has also been found that the candy coating 
assists in its sale in countries where the practice of 
chewing gum is not yet a familiar one. 

As sugar is a basic ingredient in the manufacture of 
chewing gum, making up from 50 to 70 per cent of the 
finished product, the United States production of 
93,600,000 Ib. (1929) must consume over 50,000,000 Ib. 
of the annual sugar yield. 

The basic gum entering into the manufacture of the 
product is chicle, obtained by coagulating the latex of 
the sapota tree, achras sapota, a native of Central Amer- 
ica. The largest part of the gum comes from the south- 
ern part of Mexico, particularly Yucatan. The trees 
average 75 ft. in height, with a diameter of 34 to 40 in., 
and yield about 5 lb. of chicle per tree per year. As the 
trees are tapped again only after the previous incisions 
are healed, a five- to eight-year interval, the average 
annual yield per tree, however, is less than a pound. 

The milky juice is heated until the milk coagulates 
into a compact mass. Molded in blocks for export, the 
crude gum contains about 50 per cent water and other 
foreign matter such as sand and sticks. Cleaning of the 
gum has been one of the more difficult steps in the manu- 
facturing operation. 

Jelutong, another gum which originates chiefly in 
British Malaya, is used by a number of manufacturers 
to compound with chicle. Alone it is not a satisfactory 
base. Other chicle substitutes, chiefly the inferior guttas, 
are also used for compounding to some extent. Imports 
of chicle into the United States in 1930 totaled 13,956,- 
886 and imports of jelutong were 13,232,241 Ib. 

The most popular flavoring extracts, peppermint and 
spearmint, are purchased in the domestic market, South- 
ern Michigan, Northern Indiana, and the West Coast 


CY stengins by tei the inferior social status of 





*From “General Information on Chewing Gum,” published by 
Foodstuffs Division, U. S. Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce. 
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being the chief producing centers. 
Wintergreen, as generally used, is 
either the natural oil from North 
Carolina, or a synthetic flavoring, as 
are most of the fruit flavorings in 
use. Licorice root is imported, chiefly 
from Turkey; Zanzibar furnishes 
most of the cloves; cinnamon comes mainly from 
Ceylon. Balsam of tolu, another ingredient in some 
formulas, is obtained from the toluifera balsamum tree 
of Colombia, S.A., in much the same manner as rubber 
is collected. 

A typical chewing gum formula is: gum chicle, 34 
lb.; balsam tolu, 2 oz.; sugar, 12 lb.; flavoring extract 
as desired. Another calls for: chicle, 14 per cent; chicle 
substitute, 14 per cent ; caramel paste, 1 per cent ; glucose, 
14 per cent; powdered sugar (XXXX), 57 per cent; 
flavoring extract as desired. Recently there has been a 
considerable manufacture of medicated gum, containing 
laxatives, aspirin, menthol or other materials of this class. 

Skill is required in mixing the ingredients, it being 
particularly necessary that the glucose, caramel paste, 
sugar, and flavoring extracts be added to the melted gum 
in fixed order, with the temperature of the mass at about 
250 deg. F. If the temperature drops too low, the gum 
becomes brittle; if too high, it becomes sticky and diffi- 
cult to handle. Modern factories have air-conditioning 
equipment to keep the humidity at the desired point. 

Thirteen pounds of chicle as it comes from the final 
purification ordinarily will make about 5,000 standard 
pieces of stick chewing gum, 147 sticks equaling a pound. 
For export purposes, packets of six sticks are in demand, 
rather than the five-stick packet common in domestic 
trade. Shipments for tropical countries are best packed 
in airtight glass jars, 100 packets to the jar. Each jar 
is covered with excelsior padding and packed in an indi- 
vidual corrugated fiber-board carton. These are packed 
twelve to a wooden case. 

Even in dry storage, chewing gum is perishable, becom- 
ing hard and crumbling in the mouth when chewed after 
about six months’ storage. The large proportion of the 
product sold through vending machines both in United 
States and abroad has led to a considerable number of 
special sizes of sticks, packages and candy-coated balls 
for this use. When using vending machines in foreign 
countries, care must be taken to see that the quantity 
per unit corresponds in value to a local coin in com- 
mon use. 


United States Production of Chewing Gum 
(U. S. Census of Manufactures) 


No. of Value of 
Establish- Wage Chewing Gum 

Year ments Earners Wages Produced* 
We i nt Gave ed eae 74 2,048 $828,467 $17,159,607 
| 2, | ae ane Seer 62 3,190 2,679,803 51,240,156 
ee ae ER eler, Bee Aes “eer 50 1,994 148,675 38,864,925 
ee ee ee 45 2,052 2,233,473 45,512,522 
Ra hae Ae ee scr 41 2.180 2,537,509 54,117,121 
LS | ee TN eee emit ae 40 2,524 2,727,236 58,419,328 
es Rie Boe ants 39 2,327 2,799,615 58,558,970 


* Includes production by concerns engaged primarily in other industries. 


Estimated Consumption of Chewing Gum in the United States 


Equiv. in Value 
Total Lb. Per Std. Sticks Per 

Year Total Lb. Value* Capita PerCapitat Capita 
LD eS ener 25,477,834 $33,961,954 0.260 39 $0. 346 
(ey 2 re 63,300,000 88,400,000 ay b 85 . 803 
Year Average ; 
eae Ra 78,315,000 104,420,000 .679 100 .905 
1 SE ee 85,245,000 113,660,000 oaao 106 958 
ER. oh ecatarans 90,021,000 114,020,000 .741 109 . 938 


* 1920-24—Treasury Department estimates, based on excise tax returns 
1914, 1925-1929—Value of products at factory, less exports, doubled to approx!- 
mate retail values. 

t 147 sticks of standard slab chewing gum equal | lb. 
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Where the Meat Industries 
Build Their Plants 


By EDWARD R. DEWEY* 


facturers of meat products into three “industries.” 

Wholesale meat packing, with approximately 
$3,400,000,000 worth of products, is of course the 
dominant industry, but the “sausage and sausage casings” 
group and that engaged in the wholesale killing, dressing, 
and packing of poultry—each of which produce over 
$100,000,000 worth of products annually—must be 
included to make the whole picture. 

The map with the black squares (Fig. 1) shows the 
‘mportance of wholesale meat packing, state by state, 
according to the latest available figures, in so far as this 
information can be given without disclosing the opera- 
tion of individual establishments. If one concern makes 
more than 75 per cent of the production, or if two con- 
cerns in the aggregate make more than 90 per cent of 
the production of the state, the figures for that state are 
combined with the figures of another state to avoid an 
approximate disclosure of individual operations. For 
this reason, it is necessary to show combined figures 
for: (a) Connecticut, New Hampshire, and Vermont; 
(b) Delaware and West Virginia; (c) Mississippi, New 


Tx CENSUS of Manufactures classifies all manu- 





*Editor’s Note:—Edward R. Dewey, the author of this article, 
is chief of Industrial marketing, U. S. Bureau of the Census. 


Mexico, Nevada, South Carolina, and North Carolina; 
(d) North Dakota and Oklahoma; (e) Arkansas, 
Florida, Idaho, Maine, and Wyoming. 

The other maps (Figs. 2, 3, and 4, on pages 386 and 
387) show the location, county by county, of the estab- 
lishments in these industries, and, indicate the number of 
plants in each county. 

These maps are of general interest to those in the 
meat-packing industry, showing as they do the relative 
importance of the various localities in the wholesale 
slaughtering and packing of meat. They have additional 
value, however, for those who sell to the meat-packing 
industry. These organizations can discover from the 
squares the approximate importance of the various states 
as potential markets within this industry for the items 
that they sell. They can then take from their own books 
their sales to this industry, state by state, and in this 
way discover the states in which they are strong and the 
states in which they are weak. 

The county maps are of particular importance in the 
routing of salesmen and the laying out of sales ter- 
ritories. Their importance lies partly in the fact that 
they show the number of establishments in each county. 
Their chief value, however, comes from the fact tha: 
they show those counties in which there is no possibility 
of getting any business, and in this way help to reduce 
salesmen’s waste time. 


Fig. 1—Relative importance of various states in wholesale meat packing 
(Value added by manufacture in the wholesale meat packing industry) 
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Fig. 3—Location of manufacturing plants engaged primarily in making 
sausage, meat puddings, headcheese and the like, also sausage casings 
aot made in meat packing establishments (Total of 681 plants) 
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Fig. 4—Location of manufacturing plants engaged primarily in wholesale 
poultry killing, dressing, and packing (Total of 485 plants) 
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IF MARKET RESEARCH is to have a 
practical value, it must be “tailor-made”— 
coordinated to the conditions and costs 
peculiar to each industry and each manu- 


facturer. In this article, Mr. Cooke indi- 


cates the means for obtaining such co- 
ordination, and the questions such research 


must answer to justify itself in profits. 


Pitialls of 
Distribution 
Revealed by 
Market Research 


By C. B. COOKE, JR. 


Ford, Bacon & Davis, Inc., Engineers, 
New York City 


fitting measured pieces of steel, wood, and bricks 

exactly together in calculated places. So it is that 
marketing plans of the highly competitive food indus- 
tries cannot be based, in any lasting way, upon general 
moves in the line of advertising, high-pressure selling, 
and cooperative effort, unless these moves are grounded 
upon the economic facts of the particular business backed 
up with specific action by companies having common 
difficulties, and exactly directed in calculated places to- 
ward the objectives. 

Business research among the food industries must 
often include special studies relating to the integration, 
by corporate mergers or otherwise, of companies produc- 
ing goods that can be handled by a unit sales organization 
and which lend themselves to economy in sales promo- 
tion and in the physical processes of distribution. Con- 
sumption of food by the individual being practically fixed 
in point of quantity, it follows that competitive sales 
effort of manufacturers in this field comes down at the 
last to “swapping customers,” with resulting increased 
cost burdens. Component members of the food group 
have often sought to absorb these swelling costs by 
greater “volume” on the production side rather than 
through developing greater “diversity” on the sales end 
of the business. The recent decision of the District of 
Columbia Supreme Court modifying the Packers’ Con- 
sent Decree and allowing the large meat packers to in- 
tegrate wholesale distribution of other foods with meat 
products, will focus thought of competitive manufac- 
turers on such methods for securing major business 


J iting mea are not built by generalities but by 
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Sea Food 
Gncluding 























Subdivisions in circle indicate the percentage of total family . 
expenditures for all purposes which is spent for each classification 


Chart based on data from Survey of Standard of Living of Employees 
of Ford Motor Co. made by U.S: Bureau of Labor Statistics 


Fig. 1—Illustrating expenditures for 
food in competition with other ex- 
penses in the average family budget. 


economy. It should also result in the studying out of 
integrations of food lines to keep down costs all along 
the line and thus insure greater stability of corporate 
volumes and profits. 

Advertising, of course, will keep on getting results in 
boosting volumes, but by the same token it can turn 
profits possible in the lower ranges of output into losses 
induced by sales jacked up in sections of a company’s 
market where total costs, everything considered, run 
ahead of obtainable price. In any case, not only the 
advertising but the whole production, sales, and market- 
ing program, in so far as food industries are concerned, 
should be laid out holding in view the prime factor of 
“relativity” in the consumption of different classes of 
food, as illustrated in the accompanying “circle” charts, 
Figs. 1, 3, and 4. Intensive advertising to push one 
type of food doubtless will put bulges in the demand for 
it, but, due to offsetting effort from competitive foods 
and the normal variations in dietary custom, such bulges 
may be averaged down over a period, leaving surplus 
productive capacities out on a limb, where facilities have 
been increased to meet an artificial peak in sales. This 
is not meant to discount the value of advertising but to. 
emphasize that it requires not only watchful application 
but also careful analysis of what the results of it mean 
in the long view of a company’s business. 

The producer in search of fair profit or less loss. 
can’t simply put an advertising ageney to work on a 
campaign, sit back and wait for results, and then hang it 
on the advertising people if they don’t show up on the 
“P & L.” He (the producer) has to do things himself, 
get down to brass tacks, extend the frontiers of his 
own thoughts and information, develop views of the com- 
mercial world beyond the factory siding, choose markets 
more by cost and profit criteria, study trends, devise new 
and revise old methods and organization. Certainly. 
too, he must cut loose from rules o’ thumb and precedents 
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of the “gay nineties.” In those days, to exaggerate for 
the point, the question was whether to take the orders, 
not how to get them. But now it’s the other way 
around, with markets spread thin by super-salesmanship, 
competitive pressures, and painless extraction on the 
easy-pay plan. Mr. Average Consumer, backed to the 
wall under a barrage from all quarters luring him into 
new spending ways, says in effect, “that’s all there is; 
there isn’t any more.” 

Presidents, sales managers, and directorates are not 
overlooking such facts and are seeing in sharper outline 
the possible losses lurking back of changing sales and 
cost ratios and of mass production pushed to extremes 
on a scale, perhaps, beyond the limits of economic dis- 
tribution. There being no merit in size alone, volume, 
either because of its size or because of its dispersion in 
relatively unprofitable markets, has put many a company 
off the deep end, or is keeping it poor, so that manu- 
facturers are coming more and more to see the tremen- 
dous returns (and that is not overstated) from appraisal 
of the relative value of markets having regard not only 
to existing and potential demands but in particular, to 
the costs of supplying them. Why, so to speak, keep 
“taking it on the chin” from volumes pushed dispropor- 
tionately in high-cost markets, when distribution, guided 
by a greater deference to costs and net results, shows 
another way out? 

In one of his addresses, George D. Olds, Jr., president 
of the Associated Grocery Manufacturers, in the course 
of diagnosing the ills, and some of their underlying 
causes, in this branch of the food industries, said: 

“The attempt to force new tastes and new desires on 
an unsuspecting public is going to give way to move- 
ments along the lines of least resistance, based on exhaus- 
tive studies of consumer tendencies, on which economy 
in distribution can alone follow. Similarly, any prolonged 
attempt to make. distributors function on our products 
without the profit to which an efficient wholesaler, re- 
tailer, or chain is entitled will not only create misunder- 
standing and strife but will invite—yes, compel—the 
distributor to adopt the unhealthy attitude of ‘every man 
for himself.’ 

“We are even inclined to ignore the evidence of the 
Louisville survey that, on the average, only about a third 
of every grocer’s volume is in grocery products and that 
our particular product is a small part of that third. 
When we find, however, that about a third of these 
groceries are actually sold by the retailer below total 
cost to buy and distribute, we are, I am sure, under no 
illusions as to the threat that lies in such a condition. . . . 

“My cure, then, is to look to my own methods and find 
out where I am weak. For that purpose I want the most 
skillful and completely disinterested research I can get to 
make me see myself as others see me, to tell me where 
to move even if I must destroy the most cherished 
habits of action. . . . The industry must then organize 
for wholly unbiased analysis of what each branch and 
each unit in that branch must do with its methods to 
improve the total grocery situation. For no one, un- 
less he is suffering from ‘illusion of permanence,’ will 
fail to admit that his business methods can be im- 
proved... .” 

Thus, in a few words, one of the leaders in the 
business (or service, if you please) of putting food on 
the North American table has briefed the basic thoughts 
which must motivate enterprise in this field for profit. 

To the factory-minded executive, steeped in the quan- 
tities, qualities, and costs of production, the general terms 
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market survey and market research do not mean much. 
They call to his mind charts of population, consumptions 
per capita, consumer trends, and what not, but nothing 
that he could bend to practical use, because, perhaps, 
the results of research on the marketing side have not 
been related to volume, cost, and other controlling condi- 
tions on the production side. When a company or an 
industry embarks on sales and market research with the 
object of getting better net returns, there is just as much 
need for closely connecting this with studies of produc-~ 
tion as there is for connecting the handle with the busi- 
ness end of a bat. Also, unless such studies are coordi- 
nated so that the facts exposed can be boiled down to the 
terms of every-day business practice, they do not usually 
serve their purposes, or at least the returns will not at 
all measure up to the cost and effort involved. 

Studies made for financial purposes of one kind or 
another in the major food groups have shown, in almost 
every case, that depressed earning powers can be traced 
to one or more of the fundamental causes outlined 
below : 

1. Managements restricted in their views or handi- 
capped in judgments and executive policies by the fact 
that their companies’ accounting practice is not designed 
to tell them the things they would like or ought to know 
about the underlying factors working in concealed ways 
toward reduced profits. 

One main object of a critical analysis of a “break- 
down” of production and sales volume, and the related. 
cost pictures, should be to develop clear, condensed 
views of the trends of output classified generally accord- 
ing to (a) base costs, (b) selling prices, and (c) gross 
and net profit margins. Many old established companies 
are handicapped by trade and industry practices, tradi- 
tions, rivalries, and the oblique pressures of competition 
combined with accumulations of unprofitable lines to help 
carry overhead costs. Such businesses often suffer 
from upsets and reversals in the balance of output as 
between products of high and low cost to the producer 
and also between products to which the same basic costs 
are attached but which command widely different sale 
prices with corresponding plus and minus effects on 
income account. Correct analyses of the physical pro- 
duction properly related to parallel analyses of costs, 
selling prices, and attached conditions usually provide a 


Fig. 2—Due to the relation of “fixed” and “variable” costs. 

met in producing canned salmon, the trends here indicated 

show the necessity for (a) more economic control of produc- 

tion and (b) better coordination of marketing efforts as be- 

tween varieties of product and as between producers, in this 
important section of the food industry 


Note: A// curves plotted from averages of five year periods ended 
each year, thus showing trends in Average Pack per Caanery.notdstorted by lycle Year variaticns 
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management with new slants on its profit and loss 
picture and a basis for aggressive programs of improve- 
ment not otherwise obtainable. ; 

A case in point is furnished by analysis of production 
trends in the North American salmon canning industry 
summarized in an accompanying chart, Fig. 2, which 
speaks for itself. This illustrates one of the leading 
basic conditions which is driving producers of canned 
salmon into close analysis of their costs and into coopera- 
tive movements looking to orderly control of production 
and marketing having regard to the economics of the 
industry as a whole. The recently organized “Salmon 
Institute” adds another to the growing list of industries 
organizing to deal intelligently with the economics of 
those production, sales, and marketing problems which 
are beyond control of the individual producer. 

The object of cost.studies on both the production and 
marketing sides should be to determine specifically how 
total and unit costs in the major classifications vary with 
volume of production and distribution, how they accumu- 
late on the product between points of production and re- 
tail counters in each market, and how they compare 
with selling prices therein. Through such analyses it 
should be possible to specify for each market: (a) the 
products which yield pure profit over all costs; (b) the 
products which, while not profitable, help to carry over- 
head and fixed costs not affected by volume; and (c) 
the products which cause direct money loss because their 
sale prices are less than the direct variable costs of 
production and distribution, i.e., those costs which vary 
directly with volume. 

2. In many classes of industry, an excess of producing 
and distributing organizations, duplications of costs, and 
destructive competitive practices cause cost inflations all 
along the line from production to the retail counters. 
Where excessive costs are the result of internal condi- 
tions of the general industry and beyond the control 
of corporate units, they tend by their generality to 
become accepted as legitimate and subject to coverage at 
consumer expense. Attempts to cover in this way in- 
evitably work against the industry’s product through the 
“law of diminishing returns.” This is the law through 
which the consumers’ reaction to price increase makes it- 
self felt in retarded sales and low turnover at retail 
counters, cutting retailers’ profit so that the product 
loses “sales push” at the very point where it is needed. 
Volume thus pared down and working back to raise unit 
costs in the channels of distribution and at the produc- 
ing points, completes the vicious circle. No company or 
group of companies (however capable their management ) 
within an industry laboring under the cost handicaps 
of its own structure and conditions can long remain un- 
affected by them. As industry ills require industry action 
for their cure, producers will look to wider application 
of the cooperative principle in working out common 
business problems. This, if soundly based on unbiased 
finding of fact, will prove to be a most rational way 
through difficulties otherwise remaining to defeat plans 
for stabilization of individual companies within the in- 
dustry group. 

3. Failure in many cases to understand the basic im- 
portance of “quality” as a factor coordinate with price in 
marketing the product. For example, packers of high- 
quality canned goods are penalized enormously by the 
pressure of inferior packs in the markets and their ef- 
fects in depressing price levels and “consumer accep- 
tance” of the product. The McNary-Mapes amendment 
calling for the marking of sub-standard grades will edu- 
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Fig. 3—Index of the relative position held by major classes of 
food on the average American table 


cate the public in the meanings of “quality” in the can 
and to that extent will aid compensatory pricing. 

4. Lack of specific knowledge of the markets as to 
location, size, cost of supplying, and opportunities for 
profitable development as to different types of foods. 

5. Poor coordination of marketing efforts and meth- 
ods; i.e., too many producers “going it alone” on the 
sales, which raises the cost and obstructs (if it does not 
wreck) orderly distribution, to say nothing of the bad 
effect on the retailer’s profits due to cutting down his 
“turnover” of multiple lines of the sanie kind of foods. 
This is very important, because the retailer’s attitude 
toward given commodities and thus their sale depends 
on the profit he makes and profit depends on turnover 
or how fast the product moves across the counter. 

The object of surveys made to improve coordination 
of marketing effort should be to assemble all major 
facts and related conditions which ordinarily would be 
considered in the economic testing of a market to deter- 
mine its ability to consume a product at profitable prices. 
The result of such surveys correlated with those having 
to do with production, sales, costs, and selling prices 
would be to point out the markets which are responsible 
for profit or loss, the amounts thereof, and contributory 
causes. These studies should also be planned to point 
out the markets which it would pay to cultivate more 
intensively because of favorable cost conditions and con- 
suming power; those markets which should simply be 
held for position; and those which it would pay to 
abandon, thus permitting transfer of costs and efforts 
to the more responsive markets leading into more profit- 
able allocation of the product. 

In a discussion of this kind, aimed to portray the 
practical reasons for business analyses and particularly 
directed at the need for coordinating studies on the 
manufacturing and marketing sides, it is not feasible to 
lay down a formula or program of study that would fit 
all the main branches of the food industries. In general, 
however, the plan of study which should be followed in 
typical sections of this industry should be laid out so as to 
yield up and logically support answers to questions of 
the kind indicated hereafter (a good definition of ‘Mar- 
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ket Research” would be that kind of investigation needed 
to supply the answers to just such questions) : 


PRACTICAL QUESTIONS ANSWERABLE THROUGH 
PRODUCTION AND MARKETING SURVEYS 


1. Is the price at which retailers can sell at a profit 
(gross and/or net) in definite markets such that they 
can pay the producers cost and profit plus transport, 
brokerage, and wholesalers’ charges? 

2. What is the amount and effect of charges accumu- 
lating between point of production and retail stores, on 
retailers’ margins of profit, and price to consumer, in 
various major markets. What is the effect on sales? 
How can such charges be reduced? 

3. What is the retailers’ view of the product—a profit 
or loss producer? or an “overhead” carrier? Retailers 
are the points of contact with consumers and _ their 
enthusiasm for different commodities depends on how 
much they make out of them. (For example, the Louis- 
ville survey showed that canned fruits and vegetables 
were the principal canned foods yielding profit to re- 
tailers. Certain canned sea foods and other commodities 
did not.) 

4. What factors affect consumers’ acceptance of the 
product in various markets, and to what location, size, 
and classes of population would the dietetic values of a 
particular food have greatest appeal? What will be the 
effect of the increasing proportions of older people in the 
total population? What bearing have residential char- 
acteristics in given markets upon consumption of certain 
types of food? 

5. What are the specifications for location and size of 
the markets that can be served at lowest cost to con- 
sumer? At various profits to the producer? 

6. In markets where prices that the retailer can get 
are not high enough to yield profit to distributor and 
producer, what can or should a company or industry do 
about it? What are the causes of such a condition? 
Producers’ costs? Brokerage? Wholesalers? Trans- 
port? Retailers’ inefficiencies? In cases where retailers 


Fig. 4—Index of the relative position held by different types 
of canned food on the average American table 
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are not getting prices in line with value and there are 
cost inflations on the production side, what should or can 
be done about it? 

7. What is the best way to get a justified price in- 
crease—by raising ‘the cash charge, or, indirectly, by 
alterations in size of package? 

8. How many brands do retailers carry and what are 
the effects thereof? (In one city the retailers showing 
poorest results on canned goods were those carrying 
small stocks of many brands. ) 

9. What should a company or industry do about 
brands and the private labels? Why and how? Is the 
package right as to size and shape? How can the effect 
of inferior grades and qualities be overcome? Is the 
“merchandising” weak and how can it be strengthened ? 

10. What is the position of the “chain store” in vari- 
ous markets as to location, sales volumes, customers, man- 
agement, policies, etc.? The “independent store?” What 
should be the policy in dealing with each class and 
why? One can buy a well-known brand of canned sea 
food in a chain store for 20 per cent less than in a 
neighboring “independent,” or at the rate of $2 per case 
less on the chain store sales. Is this practice typical and 
is the canner forced to absorb the differential by cutting 
price to the big buyer? What are the causes and costs 
of such practices and how can they be avoided? 

11. In regard to competition of other foods? Com- 
modities other than food? ‘Trends of consumer food 
habits? What are the implications of the competitive posi- 
tion of a particular food in relation to other foods as 
shown on accompanying charts ? 

12. How far may cooperation between producers of a 
given line of commodities go? What mutual advantages 
will accrue? What legal measures may be adopted to 
obtain these? What would be the probable results of 
non-cooperation ? 

13. How do the past price trends of competitive foods 
compare at the retail counter? Can the future relation 
of certain product prices to other food prices at the 
counter be improved over past relations? If so, for what 
good reasons and how? 

14. What do the answers to such questions indicate 
as to production and sales policies and practices of an 
industry as a whole and of component companies ? 

15. What specific measures will a company have to 
carry through with respect to domestic and export mar- 
kets (a) independently and (b) in cooperation with other 
products ? 

16. If the answers to certain of the above questions 
indicate that the chances of stabilizing profits from an 
isolated product are not good, how can companies pro- 
ducing it safeguard their large investments and do it in 
line with the general movement toward economy in food 
distribution through market-wise methods ? 

There would be, of course, numerous other subjects 
upon which live management would want to be informed, 
but the above will serve to show the kind of practical in- 
formation which must be worked into usable shape be- 
fore a company, or the industry of which it is a part, 
can know specifically what will have to be done to actu- 
ally put more balance in the balance sheets. After all, 
that’s the object of all these surveys—to show the way, 
the reasons why and the money effects—and, upon the 
knowledge of these, the problem of cashing in then 
moves into the domain of management, which, thus well 
found, can chart a sure course, instead of crashing, as 
Kipling puts it, “Half steam ahead, by guess and lead. 
... Through fog to fog, by luck and log. * 
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Deglet Noor palm in the Coachella Valley, Calif., 
with twelve clusters, or about 250 Ib. of dates 


Ncat‘ori three million pounds of dates grown in 
California and Arizona appeared on the markets 
following the 1930 harvest. Compared with our 
imports of 58,841,000 Ib. of this fruit in 1928, 3,000,000 
Ik. does not seem very much; but the majority of the 
date palms in the United States are not yet in commercial 
bearing. The 1930 crop came from about 20 per cent of 
the palms now planted, and even if the acreage in dates 
is not extended, which seems unlikely, in ten years or so 
there will be ten to fifteen million pounds of domestic 
dates available annually to consumers and to the food in- 
dustries using them in confectionery and baked goods. 

At present, the only areas where date-palm culture 
is practiced to any extent are the Coachella Valley, in 
Riverside County, California, which has about 90 per 
cent of all the date palms in the United States; the 
Imperial Valley, also in California; and the Salt River 
Valley, of Arizona. 

About ten varieties of dates are grown in these regions. 
One variety, Deglet Noor, that originated in Algeria and 
is the chief variety grown in northern Africa, makes up 
better than 80 per cent of the plantings and furnishes 
about 75 per cent of the United States crop. 

Deglet Noors begin to ripen about Sept. 15 and reach 
the peak of the harvest in October. During this period 
the clusters must be gone over frequently, because the 
dates do not all ripen at the same time, and, if left on too 
long they either drop off or ferment—a loss in either case. 

The palms grow about three feet a year and the first 
three or four crops can be picked from the ground or 
from short stepladders. At about the ninth or tenth year 
the picking and pollination of the fruit becomes some- 
what of a problem. The square platform shown in the 
illustration seems to be the solution of it, because pickers 
can work from it in comparative safety and the structure 
is easily moved up as the tree grows. 

While the cultural methods of the American date in- 
dustry differ from those of the Orient mainly in the 
greater thoroughness and regularity of their application, 
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the packing of the mature fruit is quite different from 
that usually practiced in the Orient. The 70-lb. block 
often seen in fruit markets is not used. The dates are 
either packed loosely in 10- and 20-lb. boxes or neatly 
arranged in smaller packages. Consequently the skins are 
not broken and the dates do not become compacted into a 
sticky mass. Cleaning, fumigating, and grading are 
rigorously carried out, so that the final pack appeals at 
once to the American consumer. 

Though Deglet Noor dates are very rich in sugar, the 
concentration is not high enough to prevent the growth 
of microorganisms under ordinary storage conditions and 
temperatures. Unless fresh dates are consumed promptly 
or held in cold storage, they undergo either or both of 
two forms of spoilage, called by date men “souring,” due 
to microorganism, or “fermentation,” probably due to 
enzymatic effects. Either one renders the fruit highly 
unpalatable or even nauseating to the American taste 
though the Arabs are said not to mind it. When the 
Deglet Noor crop was smaller than it is now and the 
crop was consumed within a short time after the harvest, 
neither form of spoilage was serious, though it was bad 
advertising for an infant industry. With larger annual 
crops, probably more and more dates will be dehydrated 
and matured artificially so that they will keep almost 
indefinitely. 

There is nothing new in the principle of artificial ma- 
turation. It has been practiced for centuries and all of 
our imported dates are so cured. The Persian varieties 
in the Coachella Valley are mainly artificially cured, but 
the Deglet Noor is such a delicacy when fresh and soft 
that considerable of a market has been built up on the 
basis of keeping it that way, and artificial maturation has 
been more slowly adopted with this variety. 

Under cold storage, the maturing process whereby the 
“rag” surrounding the seed is hydrolyzed to sugars and 
part of the sucrose is inverted, takes place very slowly 
so that the light color and translucence of the date as well 
as the high moisture content are maintained. The date is 
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The scaffold enables work to be done 
around the date clusters and is moved 
up 3 ft. each year as the tree grows 


quite soft and while it is a beautiful and palatable food 
product, the organisms and enzymes it contains are only 
dormant and ready to become active as soon as the tem- 
perature is raised. Furthermore, as seems to happen 
sometimes with fruits stored at low temperatures, spoil- 
age may take place even more rapidly after storage than 
it would have before. 

Cold-storage methods of handling dates undoubtedly 
will continue to supply the market already educated to the 
fresh or soft date, and possibly with the growth and 
development of the frozen foods industry its domain 
may be extended; but the bulk of the dates used by the 
confectioner and baker, and in the household as well, 
probably will be non-perishable, dehydrated, and arti- 
ficially matured. 

The largest date packing plant is that of the Deglet 
Noor Date Growers’ Association at Indio, Calif., whose 
members control about 90 per cent of the Deglet Noor 
dates grown in the Coachella Valley. The next plant 
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in size is that of the Valley Packing Corp., located at 
Monrovia, Calif., which handles about 80 per cent of the 
California-grown Persian varieties. In September, 1930, 
the new packing plant of the Arizona Fresh Date Co. 
was opened at Phoenix. This last plant has facilities 
for handling 200,000 Ib. Smaller packing houses, op- 
erated usually by individual growers, take care of the 
remainder of the crop. 

When the fruit is brought to a packing house it is 
first weighed. The lug boxes, each holding about 20 Ib., 
are then dumped on an 18-in. inclined belt which de- 
livers them to an inclined grating made of 4-in. bars 
set with 3-in. spaces between. Dust, trash, insects, 
and calyces, are removed and carried outside the packing 
house by a fan drawing 1,000 cu.ft. of air a minute 
through the grating. 

As the dates tumble down the grid a 10 per cent 
sample is automatically removed by a slot in the center 
of the incline. The sample is examined for quality 


Vacuum fumigation is ap- 
plied to all dates entering 
the plant of the Valley Date 
Packing Corp., Monrovia, 
Calif., 750-lb. pressure being 
maintained on the fumigator 
and the process taking 14 hr. 
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Top—Grading soft dates that have been washed 
in water 


Center—Handling firm dates, which are cleaned 
with an air blast and then run out on the 
grading tables shown in this picture 


Bottom—Date pitting machine in which ali 
dates that have been damaged in picking or 
washing are pitted, and then made up into 
solid packages or bars that are wrapped in 
transparent viscose sheeting 





and the fruit separated into three grades and 
culls. The grower is paid for the lot ac- 
cordingly. 

The remaining 90 per cent next enters an 
inclined cylinder, 2 ft. in diameter and 4 ft. 

_6 in. long. The cylinder is lined with soft 
brushes and revolves at 60 r.p.m. Within the 
cylinder is another brush 10 in. in diameter that 
clears the lining brushes by 3 in. and revolves 
at 150 r.p.m. The suction side of a fan also 
is connected with this cylinder and the com- 
bined action of air and brushes thoroughly 
cleans the dates. This treatment answers for 
fairly firm dates, but soft ones must be cleaned 
by another method. 

After sampling and cleaning, the dates are 
next fumigated, either by CSe in a vacuum 
fumigator or by an ethylene oxide-carbon di- d 
oxide mixture in a gas-tight room at ordinary lags ia ie -_™ ~ 
pressure. Twelve hours with the ethylene ) _———" , 
oxide mixture is the usual fumigation time. 

Upon removal from the fumigator the dates go to the dates onto a rubber grading belt 30 in. wide and 20 ft. 
grading tables, first passing through another cleaning long. Slats divide the belt into three or four runways, 
cylinder lined with toweling and equipped with a 10-in. into which twelve graders place the fruits of different 
revolving, long, soft-haired brush. Again air suction is qualities. 
employed to remove dust and the gentle brushing gives Soft dates are fed onto a metal mesh belt and washed 
the dates a final polish. The cylinder discharges the from above and below with sprays of water to clean them. 

After grading, the dates are spread on shallow 

trays 3 ft. square which are stacked sixteen 

high in a Casey cabinet dehydrator to remove 

the adhering wash water and excess moisture. : 

Both dehydrated soft dates and firm dates 
that require the treatment, go next to the proc- 
ess rooms. Here temperature and humidity 
are adjusted to the moisture content and the 
degree of ripeness so that the processed dates 
emerge with the rag, or cellulose layer around 
the seed, broken down into sugars, the sugars 
themselves partly inverted so that there are 
approximately equal quantities of invert sugar 
and sucrose present, the tannins precipitated, 
and the moisture content reduced to not more 
than 25 per cent. Such dates will keep almost 
indefinitely in tight containers. 

The process rooms are heavy-walled, insu- 
lated chambers electrically heated. Part 
of the heating elements are placed under 
metal troughs of water and the supply , 
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Labeling the glass containers used to 

hold select dessert and salad fruit. 

These are soft dates, tree ripened, and 

packed just as picked after being fumi- 
gated and washed 


of current to them is regulated by a thermostatic con- 
trol operated by a wet-bulb thermometer within the 
room. The remainder of the heating elements are con- 
trolled by a dry-bulb thermostat. Both controls are 
independent, but they act interdependently in controlling 
temperature and humidity. When the wet-bulb tempera- 
ture corresponding to the desired humidity is reached the 
heating of the water producing the humidity is stopped ; 
if the dry-bulb temperature has been raised by the water 
vapor released, the dry-bulb thermostat acts and shuts off 
the main heating current. A balance is soon reached 
at the desired temperature and humidity. 

The maturation period and moisture content vary with 
the temperature and humidity. At 40 deg. F. and 40 to 
50 per cent humidity, four to six months may be re- 
quired. On the other hand, at 90 deg. and 50 per cent 
humidity a week might be sufficient. Very dry dates may 
be placed in a room at 110 deg. and 70 per cent hu- 
midity, under which they will take up moisture and be 
ready to ship in about thirty days. 

Much of the California date crop 
is packed in small packages for retail 
distribution. These packs may be in 
paper cartons or trays covered with 
transparent cellulose wrapping so 
that the dates are visible, or in 1- 
or 2-lb. friction-top cans. In such 
packages the best grades of fruit 


Wrapping 








are used, and some sort of symmetrical arrangement 
of the dates adds to the attractiveness of the pack. 
Fiber cans with tin tops and bottoms are used for 12-oz., 
1-Ilb., and 3-lb. packages and fiber cartons sealed with 
gummed paper tape for 5- and 10-lb. packages. These 
are lined with paraffined paper and the dates are tumbled 
loosely into the package. Glass jars are used for soft 
dates and sometimes for fancy packs of cured dates. 

Imperfect or damaged fruit is seeded, ground, and 
partly dehydrated. The lower grades of this date meat 
are packed in 10- or 20-Ib. fiber cartons. Better quality 
is pressed into small bricks and wrapped in processed 
cellulose or marketed in paper cups. 

Date growing is an expensive business. 
estimates call for an investment of $4,000 to $5,000 an 
acre to bring a garden into commercial bearing. (nce 
established, however, a garden can be very profitable. 

The limited areas in which dates can be grown make it 
unlikely that the supply of domestic dates will ever en- 
tirely satisfy our commercial con- 
sumption of this fruit. On the other 
hand, the high quality and undoubted 
cleanliness of American-grown dates 
should appeal to the consumer of the 
fruit who eats it as such, as well as 
to the manufacturing confectioner 
and baker who may use dates as an 
ingredient in candy or cookies. 


Reliable 


special-packaged 


dates in transparent 
viscose sheeting 
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Studies in 


HE 1931 preliminary report of the 
Foodstuffs Division of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce on distribution 
of confectionery and competitive choco- 
late products presents sales data collected 
from 517 manufacturers who gave com- 
parable information for the years 1929 
and 1930. . 

The production of these manufactur- 
ers represents about 86.4 per cent of the 
total national confectionery and com- 
petitive chocolate production and can be 
regarded as typical of the confectionery 
industry. Consequently the trends indi- 
cated by an analysis of these sales data, 
which were collected by questionnaire 
and represent actual sales of the group, 
can quite reliably be regarded as repre- 
sentative of the changes that are taking 
place in the industry. Furthermore, 
these trends may throw light on or be 
interpreted in light of the trends that 
are taking place in other groups of the 
food industries. 

Table I shows that in spite of a de- 
crease of approximately 6 per cent in 
the manufacturers’ average net sales 
price, tonnage sales decreased nearly 2 
per cent. 

By using all the sales figures re- 
ceived in answers to the questionnaire 
the per capita consumption of confec- 
tionery is shown to be as given in 
Table II. The decrease of 2.78 per 
cent in national average consumption 
as compared with a decrease of only 
1.83 per cent in volume of tonnage sales 
of the 517 “identical” manufacturers 
indicates that either these manufac- 
turers stocked their outlets relatively 
heavier at the end of 1930, or that 
these 517 manufacturers took relatively 
more business from other manufacturers, 
or that there was an increase in number 
of consumers. Because of the change 
in public attitude toward confectionery, 
the latter probably is the more correct 
interpretation. 

Of the eight sectional territories of 
the United States three showed an in- 
creased consumption per capita in 1930 
over 1929. Only one, the Northwestern 
section, showed an appreciable increase. 
The Central section, which suffered heav- 
ily from severe temperature and drought 
conditions, had the greatest decrease. 
The per capita consumption studies 
were limited to sectional areas, because 
reshipment of confectionery across state 
lines makes impracticable an attempt to 
determine per capita consumption in the 
individual states. 

Evidently confectionery manufactur- 
ers have found that wide distribution 
of products is less profitable than a 
concentration of sales in the more im- 
mediate vicinity of their factories. 
During 1930 began a definite trend 
towara focal manufacturers supplying 
the confectionery consumed within the 
individual states. According to Table 
III, 11 of the 48 states increased the 
percentage of local products consumed 
sufficiently to show a national average 
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Table I—Sales Summary in Pounds* 


Number of manufacturers... . 26. iccccevscovcrcce 
So oa 5 5 5 4% cv Date Caeta s 8e 
MI ogo o'os oo sede os 0a OR Die AE RE Rae iets 
Average price......... eh eRe Vin ROG S RE 8a 


*All types of confectionery. 


Table I1—Per Capita Consumption of 
Confectionery in U. S. A. in Pounds 


Change 

Territory 1929 1930 Per Cent 
New England............ 15.3 14.74 — 3.66 
IR ars. syd aie © aco ade 14.98 15.11 + 0.87 
Southeastern............. 8.17. 8.16 — 0.12 
ee ee 14.19 12.65 —10.85 
EO nr ee 8.09 7.89. — 2.47 
Midwestern.............. 14.08 14.05 — 0.21 
Northwestern............ 14.10 15.51 + 2.91 
MIE 4 hc bos wie eisiotale 13.40 13.46 + 0.45 
National average......... 12.95 12.59 — 2.78 


increase of 9 per cent. That supplied 
by outside manufacturers decreased by 
3.9 per cent. 


Although Table IV does not show 


1929 1930 Change 
: Per Cent 
517 517 0.0 
1,360,564, 117 1, 535,617,903 —1.83 
2,633,324 2,585,092 —1.84 
$0.219 $0. 206 —5.93 


comparison with 1929 for sectional pro- 
duction of the different types of con- 
fectionery, the relative standing of the 
various sections remain unchanged. 

It is worthy of note that the Eastern 
and Central districts produced 72 per 
cent of all the confectionery manufac- 
tured in the United States. The New 
England section supplied 8.9 per cent 
of the tonnage. The remaining 19.1 
per cent was so distributed through the 
other sections that only one of these 
sections provided for as much as 6 per 
cent of the total. The Eastern section 
specializes heaviest on plain-package, 
molded chocolate, 5 and 10c. package 


Table I111—Per Cent of States’ Consumption of Confectionery Supplied 
by Local and Outside Manufacturers 


-———Local Manufacturers—-——. 
930 


-—— Outside Manufacturers—— 
930 


1929, 1930, Change, 1929, 1930, Change, 
States Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent 
New England average................ 16.8 15.6 — 7.1 83.2 84.4 +1.4 
NINN 555 5.0 5-5: ors «BS 3.0 Re — 10.9 97.0 97.3 +0.3 
NOR sac G1EF0iae oh a.9 PA'S Ae ieue a aaieisere 'z.3 i752 + 39.8 87.7 82.8 —5.6 
NINERS oS siuiv-cv'c wane nea ginne 57.8 54.5 — 5.7 42.2 45.5 +7.8 
NN Oe 3.5 3.4 — 2.9 96.5 96.6 +0.1 
Se ere reper ene 8.3 5.3 — 38.6 91.7 94.9 +3.5 
II eo anno eis Ke ee ao eg 10.9 — 31.4 84.1 89.1 +5.9 
ee a err 19.3 19.3 0.0 80.7 80.7 0.0 
NM 532g oie )g a avai c es wR OAS 0.0 0.0 0.0 100.0 100.0 0.0 
Disteict of Columbia..............6%. 0.4 0.3 — 25.0 99.6 99.7 +0.1 
MME SS air cis cidieig ast eo Ga Sire Be 24.4 21.9 — 10.2 75.6 78.1 +3.3 
ee a rns eee 10.7 12.6 + 17.8 89.3 87.4 —2.1 
ME ita 50°Sce dr a\c.sie Rebate tutteak 55.9 52.9 — 5.4 44.1 47.1 +6.8 
Pennsylvania....... se ipterersionie ea erepace sats 43.5 47.5 + 9.2 56.5 52.5 —7.1 
OS ers perere © 0.0 0.0 0.0 100.0 100.0 0.0 
Southeastern average.......... lee 9.6 a7 + 0.1 90.4 90.3 —0.1 
ES Oe ee ee 0.0 0.0 0.0 100.0 100.0 0.0 
Nh igi 5 2% 4.6 Gio'ole & tee em isieelai Va 23.5 20.9 — 1.1 76.5 7. t +3.4 
See ee ere 75 11.6 + 22.1 90.5 88.4 —2.3 
ee NS Er ere re 0.0 0.0 0.0 100.0 100.0 0.0 
| ee eee rene re 3:1 15.9 + 5.3 84.9 84.1 —0.9 
ORRPRL BVEIORD «65 ioc boc cece es 26.3 25.2 — 4.2 73.7 74.8 +1.5 
RN Giats 00 55a oh 5-5 skip ie aoe 65.0 67.6 + 4.0 35.0 32.4 —7.4 
ER encanta oot oan lats Secs eraT 11.9 11.8 — 0.8 88.1 88.2 +0.1 
POPOL E Eee eee eS 5.9 — 3.3 93.9 94.1 +0,2 
EE SN iccis Sioa koe oe ese aaatowe 13.8 11.9 — 13.7 86.2 88.1 +2.2 
Re Ae ernie ern e ee e o 21.8 20.1 — 7.8 78.2 79.9 +2.2 
REIN Ga rae ic Ss ate ou ocr eee 39.0 33.9 — 13.1 61.0 66.1 +8.4 
BOUIN BTBPRRS . 665 55 5bs dsc cece 18.3 19.4 + 6.0 81.7 80.6 —1.3 
SS OEE TE TES EO Te i3 0.2 — 18.6 88.7 90.8 +2.4 
EE, 56 5 Ss Sed we ee One oa 7.6 14.4 + 89.5 92.4 85.6 —7.4 
ES eee ee nmr Bey ro 14.2 20.9 + 47.2 85.8 79.1 —7.8 
| ES SG ier rarer eecree i r 11.8 10.2 — 13.6 88.2 89.8 +1.8 
EIN GSS ox ors 6 '05.40s0lan ween roan See 33.4 + 1.8 67.2 66.6 —0.9 
"A Sr area dae rte 32.1 28.0 — 12.8 67.9 72.0 +6.0 
Midwestern average................. 20.4 17.4 — 14.7 79.6 82.6 +3.8 
SE Py eer rr ee ee 38.1 31.0 — 18.6 61.9 69.0 +11.5 
WN Fe igb s 6-0-4 koi w Sib o's 64S oR 24.8 21.3 — 14.1 i3.2 78.7 +4.7 
Oe RL PORE 8 Se 4.2 3.8 — 9.5 95.8 96.2 +0.4 
RN 8 hk Creat oF oy cd,.cherh ig aR 44.1 40.1 - 9,1 $5.9 59.9 +7.2 
a 2, dae 49 Si0ireo bas ORS 11.0 8.4 ~— 23.6 89.0 91.6 +2.9 
RO hare aty Ges os eel dee hie eee 0.0 0.0 0.0 100.0 100.0 0.9 
Northwestern average................ 14.4 14.4 0.0 85.6 85.6 0.0 
RN ns os oy va od, Siew i see 26.5 25.2 —- 4,9 73.5 74.8 +1.8 
I has, ind ev ps Gis tio ee Mae le 0.0 0.0 0.0 100.0 100.0 0.0 
DINO 5 oa oa sc aso bas aln sete 16.7 5.4 — 9.6 83.3 84.9 +1.9 
i SERIE Ra ae eidan ens 14.3 17.1 + 19.6 85.7 82.9 —3.0 
WORTH GVOTARS. 5. 6 6c 06 ccccccnecncs 23.2 22.5 — 3.0 76.8 Ss +0.9 
SE CD Pa wee 15.9 36.2 +127.7 84.1 63.8 —24.1 
SNE ona hE or he hos Does lire oe 64.2 57.6 — 10.3 35.8 42.4 +18.4 
RE reer Si ey Ory ace ieOcorn eiecare [2.5 8.9 — 28.8 87.5 91.1 +4.1 
| See en ate ae 0 0.0 0.0 100.0 100.0 0.0 
ONE Ae Aeeeace Pe ene oe 0.0 0.0 0.0 100.0 100.0 0.0 
CNS ihc esas fata seees oS wees 23.5 21.8 — 7.2 76.5 78.2 +2.2 
US SA Ie ees 0 ee eg a 51.4 40.1 — 22.0 48.6 59.9 +23.2 
ES ee rr rn an 41.3 57.9 — 8.5 58.7 62.1 +5.8 
RIE S55 dips ss SASS es MSN ews 0.0 0.0 0.0 100.0 100.0 0.0 
National average... .. 0... cccccccccee 30.0 32:7 + 9.0 70.0 67.3 —3.9 
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Table 1V—Origin of Different Types of Confectionery Manufactured in 1930 


% a ap 

© © iS) i) 
2 re 333 *Og 
4 Pad 9.4.3 wi4.9 
#3 gs 832 $33 
= Ae 2 

Origin ~ ge gee SA 
New England 20.6 32.1 16.2 5.2 
Bagtetn:. ss sess 38.6 29.6 26.5 26.5 
Southeastern...... 0.8 6.4 ba 2 
Po rer Zach 10.1 3t.3 40.1 
Southern......... 2.6 Ce 4.1 7.4 
Midwestern....... 6.6 6.3 10.3 10.1 
Northwestern..... 1.4 1.8 2.0 ax1 
WAMMRI con cccks< 6.7 10.4 7.8 6.9 


* * - 3 
3 ay _s F 
3 3 * vis $3 *o 
$5 885 35 Ges 38 4. 
~ 
olen Shesenl af 0m go S 4 
4.8 2 5.) 16.5 10.7 8.9 
85.9 12.3 27.0 45.9 55.1 32.8 
0.0 0.9 13.6 0.3 3.0 2.0 
4.3 72.0 28.2 23.1 16.2 39.2 
0.6 0.09 6.0 2.6 4.9 3.8 
32 ao 7.6 2.0 6.3 6.3 
0.1 2.0 225 2.6 te] 1.7 
1.1 3: 10.2 7.0 28 +3 


*Indicate per cent of total United States production in pounds for each type of confectionery. 


and penny goods. New England leads 
in fancy package goods alone, whereas 
the Central section gives highest pro- 
duction of bulk confectionery and candy 
bars of both the chocolate and non- 
chocolate types. 

The trend of distribution through 
chain stores continued during the past 
year as indicated in Tables V and VI. 
An increase of 20.3 per cent in sales to 
chain stores with an increase of 5 per 
cent in number of manufacturers selling 
to chain stores indicates the extent to 
which the chain stores have built up 
consumer confidence in the quality of 
confectionery merchandised by them. 
Also the 16.7 per cent increase in sales 
through the manufacturers’ own retail 
stores and a 6 per cent increase through 
jobber outlets illustrate the tendency to 
eliminate the independent retailer who 
buys direct from the manufacturers, 
from the merchandising organization 
of the industry. The handicap of dis- 
tributing through jobbers is best illus- 
trated by the large percentage increase 
in jobber accounts, with a correspond- 
ing decrease in annual sales per ac- 
count. On the other hand, a decrease 
of equal percentage of chain store 
accounts shows an increase of 40.2 per 
cent in annual sales per account. This 
means a lower selling expense, fewer 
bad accounts, and more prompt and 
less expensive collections. The chain 
stores and the jobbers showed a corre- 
sponding percentage increase in num- 
ber of manufacturers selling to them. 


According to Table VII approxi- 
mately 61 per cent of the total business 
done by the 517 identical manufacturers 
was handled by those companies whose 
sales amounted to at least $1,000,000 
during each of the two years, 1929 and 
1930. 

It is interesting to note that the 
number of firms in the million-dollar 
classification declined nearly 10 per cent 
during the year, while the sales credited 
to that group declined only 8.3 per 
cent. The half-million dollar group 
declined 15.3 per cent in number and 
16.0 per cent in sales volume. The 
next two groups show very little change 
while the less-than-$20,000-sales group 
more than doubled in the number of 


Table V—Types of Distributors as Sales 


Outlets 
Manufacturers Total 
ales 
1930 
Change 
Method of Distribution 1929 1930 Per Cent 
Through jobbers......... 53.1 56.3 + 6.0 
Direct to chain stores*.... 13.3 16.0 + 20.3 
Direct to other retailers... 27.4 20.5 —25.2 
To consumers through own 
SII oe aeaicln< 5.0 scien 6.0 7.0 +16.7 
To consumers by mail order 
GIES cas cr ecees 0.2 Cee rascend 


*Chain store selling all types of merchandise 


firms falling in that classification. The 
total sales made by this group increased 
111.11 per cent. Since more than 97 
per cent of the total confectionery sales 
is made by the groups having more than 
$100,000 annual sales, the changes in 
the last two groups show no significant 
trend in the industry. The less than 
3 per cent decrease in total number of 
firms in the three highest groups is not 
greater than what can be looked upon as 
being the expected mortality of concerns 
engaged in a highly competitive indus- 
try. However, liquidation in the con- 
fectionery industry has been active for 
seven or eight years. The heaviest 
mortality preceded the years covered 
in this report. 


Table VI—Average Number of Accounts and Sales per Account 
of Confectionery Manufacturers 


——— 1929 Sales to-—-—. —-—-——-1930 Sales to-———._ Per Cent Chance in Sales t 
Inde- Inde- Inde- 
Chain pendent Job- Chain pendent Job- Chain pendent Jobe 
Stores Re- bers Stores Re- bers Stores Re- bers 
tailers tailers tailers 
Firms reporting 259 298 367 274 298 384 + 5.0 0.0 + 4.6 
Average annual 
sales........ $152,920 $274,362 $413,902 $161,061 $188,971 $403,875 + 5.32 —3I.1 — 2.4 
Average num- 
ber of accounts 201 1,874 856 151 1,806 1,073 — 24.9 -—~3.6 +25.35 
Average annual 
sales per ac- 
COUNE.... 26-0 $761 $146 $505 $1,067 $105 $376 + 40.2 —28.0 —25.5 
Table VII—Concentration of Manufacturers Sales 
-———1929-—~ ——1930-—~ Per Cent 
No. of No. of No. of Change in 
Volume of Sales in Thousands Firms Sales* Firms Sales* Firms Sales 
DE OO AONE e occ cecceceaewenwene 61 61. 55 60.9 - 9.84 — 8.3 
SIO te SONG. 5 icc cece csveawcee 72 17. 61 15.4 a $5.4 — 16.0 
UIE ORME Soe 5 os and clecn uae obe 231 19. 238 20.9 + 3.0 + 0.9 
SUC SIs. hos coc eve's Ae oe ten 139 ye 134 2.6 — 3.6 —- 2.95 
MMM Oi oie ces cdisies doe ene cee 14 0. 29 0.2 + 107.1 +1101 


*Expressed in per cent of total sales. 


Many Factors Affect Action of Milk on Metals 


which were first reported a year 

ago, H. T. Gebhardt and H. H. 
Sommer, of the Wisconsin College of 
Agriculture, have studied the following 
metals: aluminum, nickel, copper, zinc, 
tinned copper, edges tinned, and edges 
soldered, solder coated copper, tinned 
iron, galvanized iron, Allegheny steel. 
stainless steel, Monel metal, brass, and 
german silver. 

The results thus far obtained may be 
summarized as follows: 

1. Acidity of the milk increases the 
solution of zinc, galvanized iron, tin, 
and solder coatings, and of aluminum. 
Acidity decreases the solution of cop- 
per, copper alloys, and nickel; the latter 
being variable in this respect. 

2. Dissolved oxygen increases mark- 
edly the solution of copper, copper 
alloys, and nickel. The solubility of 
other metals also is increased by dis- 
solved oxygen, but the intensity of the 


C ONTINUING their investigations 


effect is variable, depending mainly 
upon the nature and surface condition 
of the metal. Exceptions to this state- 
ment are aluminum and tinned iron, 
which apparently are somewhat pro- 
tected by an increase of the dissolved 
oxygen. 

3. Increase of temperature causes an 
increase of the solution of copper, 
copper alloys, and nickel, the tempera- 
ture of maximum solubility being 158 
deg. F. for copper and copper alloys, 
and 167 deg. F. for nickel. The solu- 
bility is about the same at boiling tem- 
perature as at room temperature. The 
solubility of zinc, galvanized iron, 
tinned iron, and solder-coated copper 
is less at 140 to 156 deg. F. than at 
lower temperatures. The solubility of 
zinc is very high at boiling temperature 
of water under atmospheric pressure. 

4. In acid milk the temperature of 
maximum solubility also is at 156 
deg. F. In acid milk this is true even 
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for zinc, but not for tin coatings or 
aluminum. 

5. Sterilization of the metals with 
steam increases the solubility of cop- 
per, zinc, and galvanized iron, and 
decreases the solubility of Monel metal, 
nickel, brass, and tinned iron. 


Moistureproof Cellulose 
Sheeting 


N THE article entitled “Know 

Your Wrappings,”’ by Harold A. 
Levy, appearing on page 349 of Foop 
Inpustries, August, 1931, is a list of 
the various types of completely trans- 
parent sheetings available for wrapping 
purposes. Through an oversight, ref- 
erence was not made in this list, under 
the heading of moistureproof cellulose 
sheetings, to the product “Nymphrap,” 
manufactured by Sylvania Industrial 
Corporation. 
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New Fumigants for Destroying 
Insect Pests in Foodstufis* 


By R. C. ROARK 


Bureau of Chemistry and Soils 
Washington, D. C. 


r ANHE total annual loss due to in- 
sects in stored wheat, corn and 
other grains, flour, cereal foods, 

dried fruits, and other foodstuffs prob- 

ably is not far short of $300,000,000. 

It is estimated that at least 3 per cent 

of the cereal crops is destroyed by 

insects while in storage. 

Insects in stored products are com- 
monly combated by cold, heat, mechan- 
ical methods, or fumigation. However, 
fumigation is undoubtedly the best 
method of destroying insects in grain, 
cereal foods, dried fruits, and other 
foodstuffs. 

In the past, grain has been fumigated 
largely with carbon disulphide. This 
product is a vile smelling liquid, boiling 
at 115 deg. F. The principal advan- 
tages of carbon disulphide as a fumigant 
are cheapness, availability, rapid vola- 
tilization, and high toxicity to insects. 
Its disadvantages are great danger from 
fire or explosion attending its use and 
offensive odor. 

Other fumigants, such as chloropicrin 
and hydrocyanic acid, have been pro- 
posed for fumigating grain. On ac- 
count of the persistent irritating odor 
of chloropicrin, this product has never 
come into extensive use for treating 
foodstuffs. Hydrocyanic acid has been 
generally used for the fumigation of a 
wide variety of foodstuffs, especially in 
vacuum tanks. High toxicity to the 
operator and a poisonous residue left in 
fumigated products’ make its use objec- 
tionable. Hydrocyanic acid is so readily 
absorbed by many materials that it does 
not penetrate large masses of them and 
therefore is useless for the fumigation of 
grain in bulk. 

Of more than 300 compounds tested 
during an investigation started in the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture about 
ten years ago, the following have given 
the most promising results in com- 
mercial fumigation: ethylene dichloride 
mixed with carbon tetrachloride, ethy- 
lene oxide, and ethyl formate. 

Ethylene dichloride is a _ colorless 
liquid with a chloroform-like odor. Its 
vapor is over three times as heavy as 
air under like conditions. Air saturated 
with ethylene dichloride vapor at 25 
deg. C. (77 deg. F.) is 14 times as 
heavy as pure air. On account of its 
high specific gravity in the vapor 
phase, ethylene dichloride is best ap- 
plied from above. From the vapor pres- 
sure and molecular weight of ethylene 
dichloride it may be calculated that a 
fumigating chamber of 1,000 cu.ft. ca- 
pacity will hold 20.5 lb. of the vapor of 
this compound at a temperature of 20 





*Abstract of a paper read before the 
Louisville, Ky., meeting of the American 
Association of Cereal Chemists, May, 1931. 
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deg. C. (68 deg. F.). It may be ignited 
by a lighted match and will continue 
to burn, but only with difficulty. The 
addition of one volume of carbon tetra- 
chloride to three volumes of ethylene 
dichloride makes a mixture that will not 
burn and may be used without danger 
of fire. Ethylene dichloride and carbon 
tetrachloride mix readily in all propor- 
tions and the mixture has physical prop- 
erties approximating those of its ingre- 
dients. Ethylene dichloride may be pur- 
chased at the present time for 5c. per 
pound in drums, carload lots. The cor- 
responding cost of carbon tetrachloride 
is 64c. These low prices make the 
mixture a very economical fumigant. 

The U. S. Public Health Service has 
carefully tested the effect of ethylene 
dichloride vapor on guinea pigs and 
found that for single exposures and 
periods of an hour or more the toxicity 
of ethylene dichloride appears to be of 
about the same order as gasoline, benzol, 
carbon tetrachloride, and chloroform. 
For periods of less than an hour, it is 
less toxic than these compounds. The 
odor of ethylene dichloride is distinct 
and noticeable and warning symptoms 
are produced by relatively safe concen- 
trations. 

Investigators have found that the 
germination of seeds of wheat, oats, 
barley, rye, corn, buckwheat, sunflower, 
beans, lima beans, cowpeas, alfalfa, 
clover, and timothy when treated with 
twice the dosage of ethylene dichloride 
necessary to kill rice weevils buried in 
wheat (28 lb. per 1,000 cu.ft.) was not 
seriously impaired. Also they reported 
that a dosage of 14 lb. of ethylene dich- 
loride-carbon tetrachloride mixture per 
1,000 cu.ft. at 80 deg. F. gave a 100 
per cent kill of flour beetles and rice 
weevils sealed up in cartons of cereal 
and of the Indian meal moth and the 
saw-tooth grain beetle, buried in boxes 
of candy. When used in a 500 cuit. 
gas-tight vault at the rate of 14 Ib. per 
1,000 cu.ft. for 24 hr. at 82 deg. F., the 
mixture killed all insects, including In- 
dian meal moth in 100-lb. bags of raw 
shelled peanuts and the confused flour 
beetle in flour. 

This mixture was tested in an 8,000- 
cu.ft. room. Tribolium adults and 
larvae in flour contained in tight cloth 
bags were all dead when examined 40 
hours after fumigation started. Even 
when these bags of flour were buried 6 
in. below the surface in a bag of feed 
all insects died within two to three 
days. The temperature of the feed in 
the center of the bags was 70 deg. F. 
and 76 deg. F. in two tests. The dosage 
of fumigant was 14 and 164 Ib. per 
1,000 cu.ft., splashed over the bags of 
feed (wheat germ) with the aid of 





dippers. In addition to the confused 
flour beetle the feed was infested to a 
lesser extent with the confused flour 
moth. 

In later tests dried prunes, shelled 
almonds, walnut meats, powdered cocoa 
(25 per cent cocoa fat), unsweetened 
chocolate (50 per cent cocoa fat), un- 
wrapped bacon, pastry flour in 5-lb. 
open bags, and rolled oats in sealed 
cartons were exposed in open containers 
to the action of various fumigants. All 
insects (adults and larvae of the con- 
fused flour beetle and larvae of the 
Indian meal moth) were killed by a 
dosage of 14 lb. ethylene dichloride- 
carbon tetrachloride per 1,000 cu.ft. used 
at 75-80 deg. F. for 24 hr. in a fabri- 
cated metal vault. This mixture had no 
effect on prunes or shelled almonds, but 
left an unpalatable taste in walnut meats, 
powdered cocoa, unsweetened chocolate, 
and bacon. From one to six days’ 
aeration of these products was found to 
be necessary to render them edible and 
palatable. 

Results were later reported of fumi- 
gating wrapped and unwrapped bacon, 
walnut meats, shelled almonds, prunes, 
raisins, cream of wheat, bitter chocolate 
(50 per cent fat), and cocoa (25 per 
cent fat) with the ethylene dichloride- 
carbon tetrachloride mixture at the rate 
of 14 Ib. per 1,000 cu.ft. The prunes, 
shelled almonds, and cereal did not 
absorb detectable amounts of the fumi- 
gant but the food products rich in fat 
(excepting wrapped bacon) absorbed 
the fumigant appreciably. From one to 
eight days’ airing was necessary before 
these fatty products became edible. 
Flour fumigated with this mixture 
produced a loaf which was not distin- 
guishable in odor, texture, or general 
appearance from a loaf baked from un- 
treated flour. A faint odor of fumigant 
could be detected in the flour before use 
but was not noticeable in the finished 
flour. No odor of the fumigant could 
be detected in the hot loaf when broken 
open. 

Many of the proprietary grain fumi- 
gants now on the market are mixtures 
of ethylene dichloride and carbon tetra- 
chloride. In order to meet the severe 
requirements regarding freedom from 
fire hazard specified by the Under- 
writers’ Laboratories, of Chicago, the 
proportion of carbon tetrachloride in 
these mixtures is sometimes increased 
to 50 per cent by volume. Some of 
these mixtures also are saturated with 
sulphur dioxide, but the quantity of this 
gas soluble in the mixture at ordinary 
temperatures is so small that the insec- 
ticidal value of the mixture is not 
affected. If used in sufficient dosage 
in reasonably tight inclosures at tem- 
peratures not below 60 deg. F. these 
ethylene dichloride-carbon tetrachloride 
mixtures should prove effective for kill- 
ing weevils in grain. 

Ethylene dichloride-carbon tetrachlo- 
ride is applied to grain or other ma- 
terials in the same manner as carbon 
disulphide is used. It may be sprinkled, 
sprayed, or poured over the article to 
be fumigated. Best results are obtained 
when the liquid is vaporized rapidly. 
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The insecticidal action of ethylene dich- 
loride has been greatly enhanced by the 
addition of carbon dioxide. For ex- 
ample, 84 mg. per liter of ethylene dich- 
loride killed 100 per cent of adult 
Tribolium confusum in 4 hr., while the 
addition of 330 mg. per liter of carbon 
dioxide shortened the time to 1 hr. 
Apparently no commercial application 
has been made of the ethylene dich- 
loride-carbon dioxide mixture as a 
fumigant. 

Certain esters of formic acid, such as 
methyl, ethyl, and isopropyl formates, 
were found to be effective fumigants 
against rice weevils, flour weevils, and 
granary weevils. About four years ago 
the packers of dried raisins began the 
use of ethyl formate for fumigating 
cartons of raisins immediately before 
placing in shipping cases. The vapor 
of ethyl formate is effective in killing 
all forms of insect life infesting the 
raisins and no odor or toxic residue is 
left in the product. None of the com- 
mon esters are so volatile that admix- 
ture of carbon tetrachloride with them 
does not remove their fire hazard, but 
isopropyl and the higher formates can 
be mixed with carbon tetrachloride to 
produce non-inflammable mixtures. 

Except in the dried fruit industry, the 
esters of formic acid have not come 
into extensive commercial use. It is 
believed that this class of fumigants is 
worthy of further investigation. 

Ethylene oxide is the most promising 
of the new fumigants. It is a colorless 
gas at ordinary temperatures, and at 
low temperature is a mobile colorless 
liquid, boiling at 5 deg. F. It is 
miscible with water in all proportions 
and is soluble in the usual organic 
solvents. On heating it unites with 
water to form ethylene glycol, CH,- 
OHCH:OH. The concentrated vapors 
of ethylene oxide are inflammable, but 
concentrations still lethal to insects 
(below 3.5 Ib. per 1,000 cu.ft.) can 
be used with safety. Its inflammability 
limits are 3 to 80 per cent by volume 
in air. The addition of 74 parts by 
weight of carbon dioxide to 1 part by 
weight of ethylene oxide removes all 
its fire hazard. A mixture of 9 parts 
liquid carbon dioxide and 1 part liquid 
ethylene oxide is now commercially 
available in cylinders under the name 
“Carboxide.” 

Ethylene oxide has a very slight 
sweetish odor. At ordinary tempera- 
tures it is so volatile that no odor is 
detectible on foodstuffs, or other com- 
modities that have been fumigated with 
it. A dosage of 1 lb. ethylene oxide per 
1,000 cu.ft. with 20 hours’ exposure 
proved to be 100 per cent lethal to 
rice weevils, saw-toothed grain bettles, 
red-legged ham beetles, and flour beetles. 

The addition of carbon dioxide to 
ethylene oxide greatly enhances its in- 
secticidal properties. Specimens of the 
rice weevil and the flour beetle were 
buried in the middle of tightly sealed 
cartons of rice and placed in a vacuum 
tank. Ethylene oxide alone at the rate 
of 3 lb. per 1,000 cu.ft. gave a 100 per 
cent kill in 3 hr. When 14 Ib. of carbon 
dioxide was added, the same dose of 


ethylene oxide gave a 100 per cent kill 
in 45 min., or one-fourth the time. To 
obtain a perfect kill in 45 min. without. 
the use of carbon dioxide, slightly more 
than 6 lb. of ethylene oxide, or more 
than twice the dosage, was required. 

Lately a method has been developed 
by the U. S. Department of Agriculture 
for the fumigation of grain, using solid 
CO: in combination with ethylene oxide. 
Results have demonstrated that this 
mixture is a highly effective insect 
killer when used in the ratio of 3 Ib. 
ethylene oxide and 30 to 35 lb. solid 
COz for each 1,000 bu. of grain. 

During 1930, over 3,000,000 bu. of 
wheat was successfully fumigated by 
this mixture. The germination of wheat 
fumigated with ethylene oxide alone in 
laboratory tests is seriously impaired or 
even totally destroyed; wheat in bulk 
when treated with a mixture of ethylene 
oxide and carbon dioxide is but little 
affected. Wheat or other grains in- 
tended for seed, and barley intended for 
malting, should not be fumigated by this 
method. Careful milling and baking 
tests made upon wheat fumigated with 
the ethylene oxide-carbon dioxide mix- 
ture show no impairment in quality due 
to this treatment. No odor can be de- 
tected in wheat fumigated with this 
mixture. 

The inhalation of small quantities of 
ethylene oxide vapor is not harmful to 
the operator but prolonged exposure to 
the fumes is likely to cause severe 
nausea, particularly in the presence of 
a heavy dust. The U. S. Public Health 
Service has reported that ethylene oxide 
is less harmful than hydrochloric acid 
and sulphur dioxide, more harmful than 
chloroform and carbon tetrachloride, and 
similar to ammonia. Since even in com- 
paratively safe concentrations ethylene 
oxide vapor causes distinct irritation to 
the eyes and nose, a person is warned 
of the presence of the vapor in time to 
avoid serious injury. 

Quite recently experiments have been 
carried out with “Carboxide” (the mix- 
ture of liquid carbon dioxide and liquid 
ethylene oxide) in cylinders under pres- 
sure for the fumigation of wheat 
through a series of pipes placed at 
different levels in bins. While not con- 
clusive, results are encouraging. 

Ethylene oxide, alone or mixed with 
carbon dioxide, either in a vacuum tank 
or in an atmospheric vault has proved 
highly effective in killing insects in 
beans, dried raisins, rice in bulk or in 
cartons, and nut meats. 

The use of solid carbon dioxide- 
ethylene oxide mixture has been de- 
scribed for fumigating grain in bins and 
the use of Carboxide for both atmos- 
pheric and vacuum fumigation of dried 
fruits, cereals in cartons, bran, rice, 
corn, and other grains in bags; flour 
in 100-lb. bags; tobacco in bales; candy 
in cartons; nut meats; and almonds and 
peanuts in shells. Flour in 100-Ib. bags 
is best fumigated with a dosage of 20 
lb. Carboxide per 1,000 cu.ft. at 70 deg. 
F. At atmospheric pressure from 16 to 
24 hours’ exposure is required; in a 
vacuum only 1 hour’s exposure is neces- 
sary. Tests show that mushrooms are 
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injured when fumigated with ethylene 
oxide or Carboxide. This is the only 
foodstuff so far tested which cangot be 
safely treated with ethylene oxide. 
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” ABSTRACTS OF 
CURRENT LITERATURE 


Buyrnc Coat ror Prorit. G. B. Gould. 
Power, Vol. 73, Nos. 14, 15, 16, 17; 
April 7, 14, 21, 28, 1931. 

The cost of steam depends more 
upon the cost and quality of coal than 
upon any other single factor. A dif- 
ference of 50c. a ton in the price of coal 
will, as a rule, have a greater effect on 
the cost of steam than a difference of 
10 per cent in the efficiency of the plant. 
One new plant, heralded for its high efh- 
ciency, achieved that efficiency as a 
practical operating matter only with a 
coal which represented such a severe 
penalty in the coal market that the re- 
sulting fuel cost per 1,000 lb. of steam 
was no better than could have been 
obtained from an old plant, properly 
designed to avoid coal-buying limita- 
tions. Coal price is influenced far less 
by the quality for which it is bought 
(its energy value) than it is by various 
physical characteristics, which have a 
negative or positive influence on price 
according to their effect on the recovery 
of the energy in a particular plant. 
Other characteristics, such as fusing 
point and grindability might be even 
more appropriately used for price classi- 
fication. A dollar analysis of 76 coals 
shows that in some cases the coals of- 
fered at higher prices are actually less 
desirable than some of the lower priced 
coals: within the same group. It fol- 
lows that the market price is often no 
measure of value. Coal selection be- 
comes relatively difficult and inflexible 
in the absence of comprehensive records 
on the exact quality of all the coals that 
may be considered. The “try it” sys- 
tem of coal selection may work if one 
is lucky but it may also lead to mislead- 
ing conclusions. The importance of 
cost values themselves, and their rela- 
tion to plant design and operation from 
an economic standpoint is seldom given 
the serious attention it deserves. This 
is largely because of the difficulty of 
making economic comparisons, which 
require a measure of the attainable 
values in the coal market at a given 
time, properly related to purely engi- 
neering measures of plant performance. 
This difficulty probably is the basic cause 
of needlessly high costs in a large 
number of industrial plants and of 
many unprofitable investments in plant 
equipment. The proportions of the four 
main elements of a steam generating 
unit affect the economical purchase of 
energy in the coal market. The smaller 
the grate area in proportion to the steam 
output, the higher will be the limit of 
fusing point for a coal which can be 
used without clinker trouble. This means 
a definite and costly coal-buying limi- 
tation. An increase or decrease in the 
steam demand of a plant and a varia- 
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tion in the character of the load may 
radically change the controlling factors 
in coal selection. Limitations caused by 
furnace volume and the grindability 
limitation with pulverized coal must be 
considered when buying coal. What- 
ever method of coal buying one uses, the 
economic success of the plant depends 
upon having the coal preparation equip- 
ment, the coal-feeding mechanism, and 
the furnace properly proportioned. 


*x* * 


Tue New Mear PIckKiLinc PRocEss. 
Beisser, Zeitschrift f. Fleisch u. 
Milchhygiene. 41, 100-101; Bull. 
Hyg. VI, 5, 1931. 


Meat can be pickled very sat- 
isfactorily by injecting brine into the 
bloodvessels of the carcass after rigor 
mortis has set in. The bloodvessels 
must be preserved in dressing and any 
cut branches must be tied off. The in- 
jection: is carried out at a measured 
pressure, and it is advisable to weigh 
the carcass during the process to in- 
sure that the correct quantity of brine 
has been retained. The operation is 
quickly performed and does not have 
to be followed by storage in a pickling 
tank. It is asserted that this method 
leads to less wastage than the methods 
in common use, for every part of the 
carcass is quickly impregnated with salt, 
so that subsequent putrefaction cannot 


occur. 
* * * 


Tue RecrprocAL AcTION BETWEEN 
METAL UTENSILS AND FoopsTurFFs. 
II. A Srupy or THE BIOLOGICAL 
VALUE oF Metats. J. Schwaibold 
and F. Fischler. Biochem. Z. 232, 
pp. 240-53 (1931). C. A. 25, p. 2772 
(June 10, 1931). 


The method of this investiga- 
tion consists in studying the effect on 
frog tadpoles of being reared in dishes 
made from different materials. No 
effect of any sort was observed with 
aluminum. Experiments with zinc 
dishes show that under the influence of 
the natural corrosion products of zinc 
the growth and development of the tad- 
poles may be completely inhibited ; how- 
ever, if the action is not too far gone, 
the condition is reversible. Experiments 
with iron receptacles show that loading 
the tadpoles with corrosion products of 
this metal during the entire life span 
has had no deleterious effect and there 
is even some indication of a possible 
favorable action. The experiments with 
tin utensils were very few, but they sug- 
gest that this metal is either without 
action or its effect upon the organism 
is very slight, in consequence of its poor 


solubility and absorption into the organ- 
ism. Copper, in these tadpole experi- 
ments, has shown a surprisingly serious 
effect, even very minute quantities of its 
corrosion products being so toxic that 
the animals invariably died in a short 


time, 
x ok * 


Use oF OXYGEN IN THE Quick De- 
TERMINATION OF ASH. R. B. Potts, 
Cereal Chemistry, pp. 232-3; Vol. 8, 
May, 1931. 


The regular method of the 
American Association of Cereal Chem- 
ists used for the determination of ash 
may be shortened approximately three 
hours by the use of oxygen during the 
ashing of a sample. A large dish, 1? in. 
in diameter, is used. The sample is 
first burned in the usual ashing fur- 
nace at a temperature of approximately 
800 deg. F., with a gradual increase in 
temperature to about 1,000 deg. F., in 
order to avoid fusing of the ash; time 
required, 40-50 min. The sample is 
then transferred to a second furnace, 
maintained at a temperature of 1,100 
deg. F., into which a small stream of 
oxygen is fed. The time required in 
the second furnace is ? to 14 hr. 


* * * 


CHEMICAL CHANGES IN THE FaT OF 
FROZEN AND CHILLED MEAT. Part 
II, Cuittep Beer. C. H. Lea, 
Journal of the Society of Chemistry 
and Industry, Vol. 50, pp. 215-220T; 
June 26, 1931. 


Atmospheric oxidation of the 
fat of beef stored at 0 deg. C. for 
60 days was not sufficient to render 
it unpalatable. Portions of the fat 
of chilled beef were found after 
prolonged storage to acquire an un- 
pleasant “tainted” flavor quite distinct 
from the “tallowy” odor and flavor 
produced in fats by atmospheric oxida- 
tion, and a correspondingly high value 
for free acidity always was found in 
such fat. The unpleasant flavor is at- 
tributed to products of the activity of 
microorganisms which may be present 
only in small quantity. Control of phy- 
sical conditions of storage should mini- 
mize such effects, as noted above. 

x *k * 


SoME Facrors INFLUENCING THE KEEP- 
ING QUALITY oF FRUIT IN TRANSIT. 
By J. W. Lloyd and H. M. Newell. 
University of Illinois Agricultural 
or Station. Bull. 350; June, 


Some factors during transit, 
other than refrigeration, that may have 
an important effect upon the condition 
of fruit on arrival in market are: care 
in handling during the harvesting and 
preparation of the product for market, 
delay in getting the fruit under re- 
frigeration, and type of package used. 
Tests of these factors reported include 
careful vs. rough handling of straw- 
berries, summer apples, and peaches; 
prompt vs, delayed loading of the same 
three commodities; and the use of dif- 
ferent types of packages for straw- 
berries and peaches. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Processes FOR Non-Acip CANNED 
Foops. Prepared and published by 
National Canners’ Association, 1739 
H. St., N.W., Washington, D. C. 
June, 1931. 36 pp., 6x9; paper. No 
price stated. 


HIS is a revision of bulletin No. 

26-L, which was published in Janu- 
ary, 1930, and contains the revisions and 
additions that experimental work has 
shown advisable. The contents of this 
bulletin are to be effective until May 1, 
1932. 

A full set of directions and specifica- 
tions is given for the five different types 
of non-acid foods as packed in the 
various sized cans and glass containers. 
These data include size and name of 
containers, initial processing tempera- 
ture, retort temperature, and processing 
time. In the introduction are listed and 
defined the terms and conditions re- 
ferred to in the processing tables. 


* * * 


CANNERS’ Directory FoR 1931. Com- 
piled and published by the National 
Canners’ Association, 1739 H. St., 
N.W., Washington, D. C. 172 pp., 
6x9; cloth. 


Fe sqgdioncm handbook that gives 
the names and addresses of the 
officers of both the National Canners’ 
Association and the Canning Machinery 
and Supplies Association. Included are 
the names and personnel of the standing 
committees as well as the sections of the 
national organization and a list of the 
33 state and local associations with their 
respective officers. The membership of 
the machinery and supply association is 
listed alphabetically, whereas the mem- 
bership of the National Canners’ Asso- 
ciation is classified in alphabetical order 
by states and keyed to indicate products 
packed. 

Other associations would do well to 
follow the lead of the canners’ associa- 
tion and make such a valuable reference 
directory available to their membership 
and allied tradesmen. 


* * * 


THE CHALLENGE OF CHAIN StTvurRE Dis- 
TRIBUTION. By M. M. Zimmerman. 
Published by Harper & Brothers, 49 
East 33rd St., New York, N. Y. 
1931. 334 pp., 8%x6; Illustrated; 
cloth. Price, $5.00. 


| i book form the author presents in 
clear and unbiased fashion the most 
recent available facts and figures on the 
subject of chain store distribution in 
various lines. He treats in considerable 
detail with the many important problems 
that have developed for the manufac- 
turers as a direct result of the rapid 
development of chain store systems. 
Such questions as prices, advertising, 


private brands are discussed exhaustively 
and every important point of issue 
between chains and independents is 
recorded. 

The author does not attempt to pro- 
mote the interests of any particular 
agency in the field but gives an un- 
usually complete and fairly presented 
record of important facts on the basis 
of which the present status and future 
prospects of the various distributing 
agencies may be appraised. 

It is particularly important to note 
that Mr. Zimmerman clearly establishes 
the chain as an essential agency in 
modern distribution, but also demon- 
strates that independents are similarly 
indispensable provided they do not ex- 
pect to extract an excessive toll for less 
efficient performance. O. Frep Rosv. 


* *« * 


THE CREAMING OF RAW AND PASTEUR- 
1zED Mitkx. By A. C. Dahlberg and 
J. C. Marquardt. Technical Bulletin, 
No. 157; October, 1929. The New 
York Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion, Geneva, N. Y. 80 pp., 6x9; 4 
plates, 25 tables, 5 figures; paper. 


HE authors of this publication have 

contributed a great deal to the under- 
standing of the variation of the cream 
line. The following quotation from the 
summary tells much of what has been 
accomplished. The authors, in discus- 
sing the clustering of the fat globules as 
the forerunner of cream-rising state 
that, “the most plausible theory of the 
cause of the fat globules forming into 
clusters was that this aggregation was 
caused by the presence of a maximum 
quantity of calcium ions, which, by 
imparting some positive charges to the 
weak, negatively charged fat globules, 
created an electrical affinity between the 
globules. At warm temperatures the 
Brownian movement caused by kinetic 
energy was considered to be sufficient 
to hold the globules apart, which would 
account for the better creaming near 40 
deg. F. or below. Both prolonged hold- 
ing at the cold temperature of 40 deg. 
F. and pasteurization at 145 deg. F. 
or above precipitate calcium as colloidal 
salts and, hence, diminish the creaming 
powers of the milk. In the former case 
the calcium could be redissolved by in- 
creased temperature, while in the latter 
case the reaction was not reversible, 
which agreed with the observed change 
in creaming.” 


THE Foop PRESERVATION INDUSTRIES 
IN THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 
By D. J. Tilgner. Published by 


Serger & Hempel, Braunschweig, 
Germany. 1931. 272 pp., 44 illus- 
trations. 
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HIS book, which is in German, 

contains the results of Dr. Tilgner’s 
personal observations on the food pres- 
ervation industries of the United States. 
He spent more than a year as a work- 
man in various food establishments, in- 
cluding a meat packing plant in Chicago, 
a milk condensing and canning plant in 
the Middle West, a large fruit preserv- 
ing plant in San Francisco, and a num- 
ber of vegetable and fruit canneries. In 
addition, he served as a member of the 
fruit products staff of the University of 
California for several months. At pres- 
ent he is superintendent of a large 
cannery in Germany. 

The book includes chapters on general 
principles and general methods, wastes 
and byproducts; the canning of vege- 
tables and fruits, tomato products, fruit 
preserves, jams, butters, jellies, meat 
products, fish products, and canning of 
milk. 

This little volume should prove of 
value to the European food preservation 
industries and of interest to American 
canners, preservers, and others engaged 
in food preservation and who read Ger- 
man. The treatment of each industry 
is rather brief, but is up to date and, in 
the main, accurate. W. V. CrueEss. 
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GOVERNMENT 
PUBLICATIONS 


DOCUMENTS ARE AVAILABLE at prices indi- 
cated from Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washington, 
D. C. Send cash or money order; stamps 
and personal checks not accepted. When 
no price is indicated pamphlet is free 
and should be ordered from bureau 
responsible for its issue. 

Regulations for Warehousemen Storing 
Grain. U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics Service 
and Regulatory Announcements No. 127; 
approved May 9, 1931. 

Control of Insect Pests in Stored Grain, 
by E. A. Back and R. T. Cotton. U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, Farmers’ Bul- 
letin 1483; revised June, 1931; 10 cents. 

Ice Cream Brick Molds and Cartons. 
Bureau of Standards, Simplified Practice 
Recommendation R120-31; 5 cents. Con- 
tains standard dimensions approved and 
recommended for use by producers and 
distributors in the industry. 

Trade Practice Rules for Milk and Ice 
Cream Can Industry. Federal Trade Com- 
mission, mimeographed statement of rules 
adopted by trade practice conference of 
this industry and approved by the Com- 
mission, 

Factors Influencing Spawning and Setting 
of Oysters, by A. E. Hopkins. Bureau of 
Fisheries, Bulletin No. 3; 15 cents. Re- 
lates to a study of conditions in Galveston 
Bay, Texas. 

Herring Supply in Southeastern Alaska, 
by George A. Rounsefell. Zureau of Fish- 
eries, Bulletin No. 2; 25 cents. A study 
of fluctuations in supply. 

Federal Food Specifications. Federal 
Standard Stock Catalogue Board Specifica- 
tions as follows: Hominy grits, tapioca, 
apple butter, bread and rolls, candy, soda 
crackers, prepared mustard, canned crab 
meat, American cheese (Cheddar or 
American-Cheddar), gelatin, dry malted 
milk, evaporated milk, cornstarch, fruit 
jams, fruit jellies, fruit preserves, ginger 
ale, and yeast; 5 cents each. 

Navy Food Specifications. Obtainable 
from Navy Department in new or recently 


revised form on: Corn meal, graham flour, 
wheat flour, buckwheat flour, olive oil, 
butter, tomato catsup, pickles and rel- 


ishes, canned figs, canned pineapple, canned 
salmon, canned sardines, and canned flaked 


fish. 
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PATENT DIGEST 


Baking and Milling 


Cereal Product Molding Machine With 
Compression Chambers Formed by Inter- 
meshing Teeth of Pair of Roll-Like Mem- 
bers Rotating Toward Each Other—Estate 
of Elwin I. Noxon to Ralston Purina Co., 
St. Louis, Mo. No. 1,803,344. May 5, 1931. 

Yeast Food for Manufacture of Soda 
Crackers—Arthur D. Blank, San Francisco, 
Calif. Henry A. Kohman, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
and Alfred Schultz, New York City, to 
Standard Brands, Inec., New York City. 
No. 1,803,588. May 5, 1931. 

Bread Loaf Cut From Opposite Sides to 
Leave Slight Portion Uncut to Hold Loaf 
as a Unit When Inclosed in Wrapper— 
Leon E. La Bombard, Waltham, Mass., and 
Melvin H. Sidebotham, Newtonville, Mass., 
to Specialty Automatic Machine Co., 
_—,* Mass. No. 1,803,711. May 5, 

Machine for Forming and Stacking Ice 
Cream Cones—Harry G. Tatosian to Ice 
Cream Cone Machinery, Inc., Bridgeport, 
Conn. No. 1,804,039, May 5, 1931 

Dough Cut, Formed Into Conical Shape, 
and Compressed in Direction of Axis by 
Mechanical Operation — Fridolin Winkler, 
7a Germany. No. 1,804,296. May 

Safety Mechanism for Dough Braking 
Machine—Josie C. Barefoot, Charlotte, N. C. 
No. 1,804,858. May 12, 1931. 


Dough Dividing and Working Machine 
With Automatic Means for Interrupting 
Operation of Press Plate in a Given Rela- 
tive Position—Gottfried Rausch, Ammen- 
dorf, near Halle-Saale, Germany. No. 
1,805,705. May 19, 1931. 


Loaf Formed by Rolling Dough Into 
Sheet Before Forming It Into Snail-Form 
Rolil—Gottfried Rausch, Ammendorf, near 
yam Germany. No. 1,805,706. May 


Pastry Mixed in Jacketed Machine Equip- 
ped With Disintegrating Feeding Device 
and a Double-Action Paddle Type of Beater 
Arms—Catherine L. Ackerman, Minneapolis, 
Minn. No. 1,806,139. May aD, 19381, 


Motor-Operated Doughnut Depositing Ma- 
chine—Walter Belshaw, Seattle, Wash. No. 
1,806,326. May 19, 1931. 


Mixture of Egg Albumen, Finely Divided 
Seed of St. Johns Bread and Sugar as a 
Meringue Preparation — Julian F. Cohen, 
ed York City. No. 1,806,576. May 19, 


Dough Continuously Fed Into and Dis- 
charged From Tanks Containing Cooking 
Liquids; Cooked Product Is in Continuous 
Strip Form—John Kruttschnitt, San Mateo, 
Calif. No. 1,806,878. May 26, 1981. 


Self-Contained Unit for Dough Proofing 
—Sander Debus, Hastings, Neb. No. 1,807,- 
688. June 2, 1931. 

Doughnut Cooking Machine Designed to 
Move Cooking Doughnuts in Circular Path, 
to Keep Units Separated, and to Invert 
and Eject Doughnuts at Proper Stage of 
Processing—John C. Bergener, Lansdowne, 
Pa., to Doughnut Machine Corp., New York 
City. No. 1,807,820. June 2, 1931. 

Means for Turning Over Doughnuts in 
Automatic Cooking Machine — Jacob H. 
Friedel to Doughnut Machine Corp., New 
York City. No. 1,808,215. June 2, 1931. 


Conveyor With Means of Keeping Belt 
Surface Dusted While Handling Dough— 
Frank H. Van Houten to Duchess Tool 
1 ie N. Y. No. 1,808,696. June 


Die-Plate Type of Machine for Dividing 
and Handling Dough—Neal Proos, Grand 
Rapids, Mich. No. 1,808,788. June 9, 1931. 

Stripper for Ice-Cream-Cone Baking Ma- 
chine—Charles Schroeder and Harry Tato- 
sian to Ice Cream Cone Machinery,, Inc., 
+ inate Conn. No. 1,808,997. June 9, 


Automatic Griddle-Cake Baking Machine 
—Frank J. Vierling, and James Jessen to 
Edward S. Harrison, Minneapolis, Minn. 
No. 1,809,004. June 9, 1931. 

Economical Application of Dust Flour for 
Dough Brakes—Charles P. and Wiltz W. 
Wagner, New Orleans, La. No. 1,809,225. 
June 9, 1931. 
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Combination Dough-Rolling and Cutting 
Machine; Manually Operated; Applicable to 
Biscuits, Cake, and Pie Dough — Julian 
Sanchez Acosta, one-third to Luis A. Wat- 
lington, Arecibo, P.R. No. 1,809,263. June 
9, 1931. 

Pan-Greasing Machine With Multiple 
Number of Rotatable Greasers — Joseph 
Chvojka, Philadelphia, Pa. No. 1,809,581. 
June 9, 1931. 

Pastry Cup Forming Machine — Ernest 
Hamwi, St. Louis, Mo. No. 1,809,848. 
June 16, 1931. 


Hand Greasing Machine Adjustable to 
Fit Groups of Variously Spaced Pans— 
Wilhelm B. Bronander, Montclair, N. J., 
to American Machine & Foundry Co., New 
York City. No. 1,810,948. June 23, 1931. 

Roll Dough Cutting and Molding Ma- 
chine—Oscar Neubert, Jr., Long Beach, 
Calif. No. 1,811,208. June 23, 1931. 


Baking Powder Containing an Activated 
Starch and an Oxidizing Agent—Augustus 
H. Fiske to Rumford Chemical Works, 
i R. I. No. 1,811,263. June 23, 


Self-Rising Flour Containing a Hydrogen 
Peroxide Forming Agent to Accelerate 
Gluten Development During Mixing — 
Augustus H. Fiske to Rumford Chemical 
Works, Providence, R. I. No. 1,811,264. 
June 23, 1931. 


Dough Mixer With Tight Fitting Closure 
That May Be Elevated to Permit Bowl 
Tilting for Emptying—Frank X. Lauterbur 
and Edward J. Lauterbur, Sidney, Ohio. 
No. 1,811,472. June 23, 1931. 


Adjustable Doughnut Depositing Machine 
—Fred . Schoel, Waterloo, Iowa. No. 
1,811,564. June 23, 1931. 

Cake Baking Pan Liner Formed From 
Fabricated Sheet Metal Material With a 
Corrugated Outer Layer and a Flat, Smooth 
Inner Surface—James A. Scott, Somerville, 
Mass. No. 1,811,566. June 23, 1931. 


Ready-to-Bake Biscuit Individually Sepa- 
rated in Package Containing Vent That Is 
Closed When Expanded Dough Completely 
Fills Container—Lively D. Willoughby to 
Ballard & Ballard Co., uisville, Ky. No. 
1,811,772. June 23, 1931. 


Baking Ovens of the Traveling Type With 
Top and Bottom Heating—Irwin Elliott to 
Universal Ovens Co., Inc., New York City. 
No. 1,811,822. June 23, 1931. 


Beverages 


Fruit Press Operates in Continuous Man- 
ner and Provides Means for Adding Liquids 
to Pressing Chamber—James W. Lee, Kan- 
sas City, Mo. No. 1,804,795. May 12, 1931. 

A Reciprocating Cylinder Type Syrup 
Valve for Bottle Fillers—James Kantor to 
the Liquid Carbonic Corp., Chicago, IIl. 
No. 1,809,813. June 9, 1931. 


Canning and Glass Packing 


Method of Canning Food in Rarefied 
Atmosphere With Greatly Reduced Mois- 
ture Content—-Fred F. Fitzgerald, Oak 
Park, Ill., to American Can Co., New York 
City. No. 1,803,605. May 5, 1931. 

Automatic Sterilizing Cooker for Canned 
Foods With Carrier That Alternately 
Rotates in Opposite Directions to Agitate 
Can Contents—Frank D. Chapman,, Berlin, 
Wis. No. 1,803,994. May 5, 1931 


Means of Feeding Cans Consecutively 
Downward With Axes Horizontal—Oswald 
H. Hansen, Milwaukee, Wis., to Hansen 
Canning Machinery Corp., Port Washington, 
Wis. No. 1,805,243. May 12, 1931. 


Machine With Plurality of Rotary Heads 
for Seaming Can Heads—Peter Kruse to 
E. W. Bliss Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. No. 
1,805,288. May 12, 1931. 


Rotary Head With Knife for Trimming 
and Tapering Ends of Corn Ears—Henry 
A. Sheldon, Buffalo, N. Y., to Sprague-Sells 
Corp., Hoopeston, Ill. No. 1,807,348. May 
26, 1931. 

Valve for Loading and Discharging Con- 
tinuous Operating Cooker for Canned Goods 
—Frank D. Chapman, Berlin, Wis. No. 
1,808,017. June 2, 1931. 





Asparagus Trimming and Canning Ma- 
chine—Charles C. McDonald and Charles 
L. Troutman, Elyria, Ohio. No. 1,808,676. 
June 2, 1931. 

Vacuum Can Sealing Machine -— Adolph 
K. Malmquist, South Bellingham, Wash. 
No. 1,809,905. June 16, 1931. 

Can-Corrosion Prevented by Coating Con- 
taining a Stannous Compound That Pro- 
duces Precipitate Upon Exposed Iron Sur- 
faces—Arthur E. Stevenson, Chicago, IIl., 
to Continental Can Co., New York City. 
No. 1,811,160. June 238, 1931. 


Confectionery 


Butter Removed From Cocoa Bean Prod- 
uct by Centrifugal Action and Diastatic 
Digestion of Cocoa_Bean_Solids—Ivan_ S. 
Hocker to Hocker Corp., Philadelphia, Pa. 
No. 1,803,615. May 5, 1931. 

Cherries and the Like Automatically Dis- 
charged Into Molds for Fashioning Candy 
Items—Frank M. Schuler, Winona, Minn. 
No. 1,803,656. May 5, 1931. 

Candy in Slab Form Conveyed, Stacked 
With Paper Between Layers, and Passed to 
Slab Cutter at End of Horizontal Runway 
—Andrew Olsen, Jr., and James _A. Olsen 
to Golden Nugget Sweets, San Francisco, 
Calif. No. 1,804,026. May 5, 1931. 


An Electrically Heated and Operated Pop 
Corn Machine—George Bettandorff, Oak- 


land, Calif., one-fourth to Harry C. 
Schroeder, Concord, Calif. No. 1,808,758. 
June 9, 1931. 


Cocoa Butter Removed From Powder 
Containing Not Less Than 30 Per Cent 
Fat by Slow Agitation in Presence of 12 
Per Cent Water at 100 Deg. C.—Henry L. 
Borg, Stamford, Conn., to Postum Co., Inc., 
Battle Creek, Mich. No. 1,808,831. June 
9, 1931. 

Chewing Gum Confection Made to Repre- 
sent Glass of Soda-Water or Ice Cream 
Sundae in Appearance— Raymond _ B. 
Webster, Alfred I. Fagerlie, and Irving C. 
Barager, Eau Claire, Wis. No. 1,810,453. 
June 16, 1931. 

Confection Enrober With Means of Con- 
trolling Flow of Coating Onto Materials 
Being Coated— Robert Savy and_ Louis 
Lebert, Courbevoie-on-the-Seine, France, 
and Max Marc Guggenheim, Saginaw, 
Mich., to Baker Perkins Co., Inc., Saginaw, 
Mich. No. 1,810,681. June 16, 1931. 


Confection Enrober Designed to Decorate 
Mechanically the Coated Confections as 
They Pass From a Primary Conveyor to an 
Underlying Secondary Conveyor — Alonzo 
Linton Bausman to National Equipment 
Co., Springfield, Mass. No. 1,813,655. July 


7, 1931. 


Dairy and Egg Products 


Safety Device for Bottle Cap Crimping 
Machine—Francis Edgar Youngdahl and 
Clas Jacob Julstedt to the Lakewest Corp., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. No. 1,805,680. May 19, 
1931. 


Cheese-Coated Potato Chips—Alexander 
Lee Magrill, Dallas, Tex. No. 1,806,302. 
May 19, 1931. 

Electrically Controlled Butter - Cutting 
Machine—Clifford W. Kubon, Minneapolis, 
Minn. No. 1,807,849. June 2, 1931. 

Rectangular Shaped Corrugated Paper 
Container for Drum Cheese—Herbert E. 
Cooley, West Bend, Wis. No. 1,808,530. 
June 2, 1931. 

Egg-Case Filler With Intersecting Walls 
Arranged to Give Point-to-Point Contact of 
the Apexes of the Alternate Recesses of 
Intersecting Walls— Augusta W. Coyle, 
London, Ont. to Leon Benoit, Chicago, Il. 
No. 1,808,531. June 2, 1931. 

Whole-Milk Powder Made by Skimming 
Liquid Milk Desiccating Cream and Skim 
Milk Separately, and Then Blending Dried 
Products to Give a Stable Powder of 
Whole-Milk Composition—Carl Béhm von 
Boérnegg, Frankfort-on-the-Main, Germany. 
No. 1,808,730. June 2, 1931. 

Sheet Fibrous Material Container for 
Bulk Ice Cream and Other Food Products— 
Wilbur L. Wright to Oswego Falls Corp., 
Fulton, N. Y. No. 1,808,975. June 9, 1931. 

Hinge for Vat Covers—Olaf Larsen, Oak 
Park, Ill., to The Creamery Package Manu- 
facturing Co., Chicago, Iil. No. 1,809,047. 
June 9, 1931. 

Milk Can Sterilizer — Olaf Larsen, Oak 
Park, Ill., to The Creamery Package Manu- 
facturing Co., Chicago, Ill. No. 1,809,048. 
June 9, 1931. 

Heat Interchanger for Heating Milk by 
Subjecting Milk Tubes to Spray of Heating 
Medium—Joseph H. Godfrey to The Cream- 
ery Package Manufacturing Co., Chicago, 
Ill. No. 1,809,116. June 9, 1931. 
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Milk Bottle Capping Machine—Olaf Lar- 
sen, Fort Atkinson, Wis., to The Creamery 
Package Manufacturing Co., Chicago, III. 
No. 1,809,129. June 9, 1931. 

Series of Jacketed Chambers in Combina- 
tion With Inlet and Out-feeding Pipe Sys- 
tem for Treating Milk—George J. Meyer to 
George J. Meyer Manufacturing Co., Mil- 
waukee, Wis. No. 1,809,135. June 9, 1931. 

Milk Measured and Delivered Automati- 
eally—Arthur Guy Enock, Wembley Park, 
England, to Burlectas, Ltd., London, Eng- 
land. No. 1,809,163, June 9, 1931. 

Bottles Capped and Sealed With Skirted 
Hood Caps and Encircled With a Twisted 
Tie Ring—Henry B. Foulder, Glenbrook, 
Conn., to John P. Curry, Riverside, Conn. 
No. 1,809,587. June 9, 1931. 

Removable Closure for Milk Bottles— 
Frederick K. Plympton, Southport, Conn., 
to Naomi D. Plympton, Fairfield, Conn. 
No. 1,809,791. June 9, 1931. 

Milk Bottle Capped While in Motion— 
Carl W. Goodwin, Natick, Mass., to the 
American Seal-Kap Corp., Long Island 
City, N. Y. *No. 1,809,842. June 16, 1931. 


Milking Machine Attached to Milk Bowl 
by Means of Flexible Diaphragm—Ralph L. 
Hinman to the Hinman Milking Machine 
Co., Oneida, N. Y. No. 1,810,477. June 
16, 1931. 

Continuous Production of Brick Ice Cream 
or Analogous Material—Clarence W. Vogt 
to Vogt Instant Freezers, Inc., Louisville, 
Ky. No. 1,810,740. June 16, 1931. 

Density Control and Delivery of Ice 
Cream in Continuous Bar Form—Clarence 
W. Vogt to Vogt Instant Freezers, Inc., 
iia Ky. No. 1,810,862. June 16, 

Ice Cream and Similar Plastic Materials 
Hardened in a Continuous Operation—Clar- 
ence W. Vogt to Vogt Instant Freezers, 
Inc., Louisville, Ky. No. 1,810,863. June 
16, 1931. 

Continuous Packaging and Wrapping of 
Food Products in Brick Form Under Re- 
frigerated Condition—Clarence W. Vogt, to 
Vogt Instant Freezers, Inc., Louisville, Ky. 
No. 1,810,864. June 16, 1931. 

Cap Feeding Mechanism for Bottle Cap- 
pers—Ewald George Baum, Natick, Mass.. 
to American Seal-Kap Corp., Long Island 
City, N. Y. No. 1,811,344. June 23, 1931. 

Ice Cream Cooling Cabinet of the Re- 
frigerated-Brine Type—Jabez H. Pratt and 
Franklin D. Hunt to the Liquid Carbonic 
Corp., Chicago, Ill. No. 1,811,863. June 
30, 1931. 

Milk Bottle Caps That Fit Over Bottle 
Edge and Have Pouring Lip—Harold W. 
Martin, Natick, Mass., to American Seal- 
Kap Corp., Long Island City, N. Y. No. 
1,813,063. July 7, 1931. 

Eggs Sterilized by Heating Electrolyti- 
cally to 60 Deg. C.— Wincenty Matzka, 
rama England. No. 1,813,064. July 7, 

Washer for Bottles of Different Sizes— 
George I. N. Mever, ’ Jackson Heights, 
N. Y., to George J. Mever Mfg. Co., Cudahy, 
Wis. No. 1,813,066. July 7, 1931. 


An Air-Pressure Operated Delivery Sys- 
tem for Handling Milk in a Continuous 
Manner—Cyrus Howard Hapgood, Nutley, 
N. J., to the DeLaval Separator Co., New 
York City. No. 1,813,238. July 7, 1931. 

Mechanical Means for Packing Eggs— 
Warren W. Cecil, Dixon, Calif. No. 1,813,- 
527. July 7, 1931. 


Fruits and Vegetables 


Pectin and Citric Acid Made by Clarify- 
ing Liquid From Processed Lemons With a 
Starch Solution Previous to Concentration 
and Precipitation of Pectins and Calcium 
Citrate—Hugo G. Loesch, Rochester, N. Y., 
to General Foods Corp., New York City. 
No. 1,808,737. June 2, 1931. 

Composition for Preservative Treatment 
of Fresh Fruits—Ernest M. Brogden, Santa 
Monica, and Miles L. Trowbridge, Palms, 
Calif., to Brogdex Co., Winter Haven, 
Fla. No. 1,809,016. June 9, 1931. 

Non -hydroscopic Food Product Made 
From Fruit Juice Solids and Lactose— 
Eloise Jameson and Earl D. Stewart, 
Corona, Calif., and Clarence P. Wilson, 
Pomona, Calif., to California Fruit Grow- 
ers Exchange, Los Angeles, Calif. No. 
1,810,276. June 16, 1931. 

Potato Slicing Machine With Continuous 
Feed—John A. and Charles EB. Bergren, 
Lake Park, Minn., to Bergren Manufac- 
turing Co. No. 1,810,459. June 16, 1931. 

Prune-Pitting Machine—Thomas W. W. 
Forrest to Sun-Maid Raisin Growers of 
California, Fresno, Calif. No. 1,810,954. 
June 23, 1931. 


Fruits and Vegetables Cut by Machine 
Equipped With Hopper, Discharge Neck, 
and Revolving Cutting Knives — August 
Bromnberg, Wauwatosa, Wis. One-half to 
Enis L. Dillon, Milwaukee, Wis. No. 
1,811,743. June 23, 1931. 


Fruit Sorter and Cleaner—George G. 
Bates, Kingston, N. Y. No. 1,811,991. 
June 30, 1931. 


Fungicidal Production of Citric Acid 
From Plant Tissue Material Impregnated 
With Carbohydrates—Frank J. Cahn, Whit- 
ing, Ind. No. 1,812,136. June 30, 1931. 


Fresh Fruit Treated With Solution of an 
Alkali-Metal Hypochlorite and an Acid Car- 
bonate for Retarding the Decay From Blue 
and Green Mold—Henry B. Slater, River- 
side, Calif. to Food Machinery Corp., San 
Jose, Calif. No. 1,813,127. July 7, 1931. 


Legumes Cooked Under Pressure, Homo- 
genized and Finally Prepared in Dry Flake 
Form—Frederick R. Bachler, Oxnard, Calif. 
No. 1,813,268. July 7, 1931. 

Fruit Treated to Determine its Suscep- 
tability to Mycological Infection—Hugh T. 
O’Neill and Arthur J. Harriman, Washing- 
ton, D. C. Nos. 1,813,357 and 1,813,358. 
July 7, 1931. 

Bitter Taste Removed From Orange Peels 
by Fermentation of Peels in Water—Hein- 
rich Teusch, Bssen, Germany. No. 1,813,- 
366. July 7, 1931. 

A Compartmented Breeching Arrange- 
ment for Fruit Drying Chambers—Frank D. 
Robbins, Newberg, Ore. No: 1,813,680. 
July 7, 1931. 


Meat Packing 


Adjustable Work Table for Meat Cutting 
Band-Saw Machine—Arnold C. Schueren to 
Vaughan Co., Chicago, Ill. No. 1,803,489. 
May 5, 1931. 

Means of Removing Rendered Fat From 
Pressure-Type Rendering Tank Through 
Discharge Conduit With Outlet Below Level 
of Rendered Products in Tank—Harold FE. 
Dudycha, South St. Paul, Minn., to Swift 
ee Chicago, Ill. No. 1,803,604. May 65, 





Copies of Patents 


Complete specifications of any 
United States patent may be obtained 
by remitting 10c. to the Commis- }$ 
sioner of Patents, Washington, D. C. 
§ Photostatic copies of foreign pat- 
ents may be obtained at the same 2 
address, prices being forwarded on 3 
application. 

Copies of patents should be or- § 
dered by number, as titles used in 
this digest seldom correspond with 3 
title of patent. 4 











Cutter Head for Meat-Skinning Machines 
—Charles E. Merrick, Baltimore, Md. No. 
1,803,341. May 5, 1931. 

Blood Protein Product Formed by Centri- 
fuging Fresh Blood to Remove Red Cor- 
puscles— William Burton Wescott, Wellesley, 
Mass., to American Protein Corp., Boston, 
Mass. No. 1,804,042. May 5, 1931. 


Machine for Filling Lard Cans While 
Moving in More Than One Path of Move- 
ment—James W. Hubbard to the Mech- 
anical Manufacturing Co., Chicago, Ill. No. 
1,804,772. May 12, 1931. 


Fish Stored in Bin With Shelves Alter- 
natingly Projecting Inwardly and Dowa- 
wardly so That Fish Can Pass From Top- 
most Shelf to Bottom of Bin for Delivery 
Through Opening Near Bottom of Bin— 
Clarence Birdseye, Gloucester, Mass., to 
Frosted Foods Co., Inc., Dover, Del. No. 
1,805,354. May 12, 1931. 

Brush and Needle Type of Device for 
Marking Meats With Edible Indelible Ink. 
—Harry McKee to Swift & Co., Chicago, 
Ill. No. 1,806,076. May 19, 1931. 

Fish-Cutting Machine—Erik <A. Soder- 
berg to George Gundersen, Alameda, Calif. 
No. 1,807,448. May 26, 1931. 

Meat Grinder With Safety Construction 
to Prevent Adult Operator From Extending 
Fingers Into Contact With Feeding Worm—- 
Herbert L. Johnston to the Hobart Manu- 
facturing Co., Troy, Ohio. No. 1,807,574. 
May 26, 1931. 
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Sausages Wrapped Under Pressure Com- 
pletely Fill Wrapper When Allowed to Ex- 
pand—Charles H. Vogt, Philadelphia, Pa. 
No. 1,811,163. June 23, 1931. 

Fresh Meat Sliced on Machine With Mov- 
able Feeding Table—John A. Rankin, Los 
Angeles, Calif. No. 1,811,186. June 23, 
1931. 


Meat Chopper With Detachable Plate to 
Remove Material That May Clog Machine— 
Charles W. Asbury to the Enterprise Mfg. 
Co., Philadelphia, Pa. No. 1,811,740. June 
23, 1931. 

Device for Deflecting Slices Away From 
Knife of Slicing Machine—Joseph Folk to 
U. S. Slicing Machine Co., Laporte, Ind. 
No. 1,811,845. June 30, 1931. 

Unit Smoking and Drying Chamber in 
Connection With Smoke-Producing Furnace 
for Treating Fish, Meat, Sausage, and the 
Like — Karl Winkelmiiller, Leipzig, Ger- 
many. No. 1,813,008. July 7, 1931. 

Fat Rendered by Vertical Continuous 
Operating Machine — Wilfred T. Birdsall, 
Montclair, N. J., to B. B. Machine Corp., 
New York City. No. 1,813,226. July 7, 
1931. 

Skin Removed From Fish by Knife Posi- 
tioned Above Pulley Carrying an Endless 
Conveyor Belt—James J. Barry, Halifax, 
Nova Scotia, Canada, to Maritime Fish 
Corp., Ltd., Montreal, Canada. No. 1,813,- 
479. July 7, 1931. 

Pigskin Covering of Compressed Meat 
Mass Transformed Into Sealed Container 
During Cooking Process—Henry J. Riha to 
Swift & Co., Chicago, Ill. No. 1,813,769. 
July 7, 1931. 


Sugar and Molasses 


Sugar Syrups and Molasses De-sugared 
by Mixing With Crystalline Sugar_ and 
Cooling the Mass—Julien Bergé to Raffi- 
nerie Tirlemontoise Société Anonyme, Tirle- 
mont, Belgium. Nos. 1,809,808 and 1,809,- 
809. June 9, 1931. 

Production of Alpha-Free Beta Lactose 
by Heating Saturated Solution of Lactose 
Above the Transmission Point Until All 
Alpha Lactose Disappears — Paul Francis 
Sharp to Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 
No. 1,810,682. June 16, 1931. 

Color Removed From Sugar Crystals by 
Use of Pure White Sugar Solutions—Julien 
Bergé to Raffinerie Tirlemontoise Société 
Anonyme, Tirlemont, Belgium. No. 1,811,- 


169. June 23, 1931. 
by Grinding 


Sugar-Cane Disintegrated 
Surfaces Overating Through a Vertical 
Plane—William Henry Morgan, Alliance, 


Ohio, to the Morgan Hurrycane Co., New 
York City. No. 1,813,070. July 7, 1931. 


General Equipment 


Portable Apparatus for Air-Conditioning 
Closure Containing Perishable Products— 
Welch Barstow and Fred John Day_ to 
Pre-Cooling Car Service Co., Los Angeles, 
Calif. No. 1,811,529. June 23, 1931. 

Installation for Continuous Blow-down 


—TLouis D. Kensig, Western 
Sor nce. TIL Aluminate Corp., 


Springs, Ill., to National 
Claenaa, Ill. No. 1,812,050. June 30, 1931. 
Liquid Sterilized Electrolytically — Win- 
centy Matzka, London, England. No. 1,812,- 
105. June 30, 1931. — 
» 2 


Method of Cleaning Boilers—Beria: 5 
Thompson, Cheyenne, Wyo. No. 1,312,275. 
June 30, 1931. ; 

Unit Humidifier With Fan Operating 
Through Horizontal Plane to Drive Air 
Current Against Basin-Like Deflector That 
Directs Moisture-Laden Air Currents Into 
Surrounding Atmosphere—Bertram M. Mills 
to Standard Engineering Works, Pawtucket, 

No. 1,812,356. June 30, 1931. 

Boiler Blow-Off and Refilling Systems— 
Frank W. Miller, to the Franclare Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill. No. 1,812,974. July 7, 1931. 

Grinder of the Ball Mill Type Equipped 
With a Thermostatically Controlled Means 
of Regulating Temperature of the Mill 
During Grinding Operations— Viggo Sahmel, 
Forest Hills, N. Y., to F. L. Smidth & Co., 
New York City. No. 1,813,086. July 7, 
ie 1 Controlling 
Means for Refrigerating anc : ontro 
the Circulation of Air in € old-Storage 
Rooms—Charles A. Moore, Edina, Minn. 
Nos. 1,813,187, and 1,813,188. July 7, 1931. 

f ‘irculating 

I ns for Conditioning and Cire ula 
Pang in Cold-Storage Rooms— C harles = 
Moore, Edina, Minn. No. 1,813,250. July 
7, 1931. « Slioeitai 

Paper Receptacles for Foo roducts 
Made in Bottle Form—Hart 0.. Berg to 
Seal-Cones, Inc., New York City. No. 
1,813,379. July 7, 1931. 
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NEW EQUIPMENT FOR 
FOOD MANUFACTURERS 


New Filling Machine for 
Semi-Solid Products 


HE LATEST addition to the line 
of filling machinery manufactured 
by the U. S. Bottlers Machinery Co., 
4015 North Rockwell St., Chicago, IIL, 
is the twin piston filling machine for 


mayonnaise, mustard, preserves and 
similar products. 
Nickel construction wherever its 


working parts come in contact with the 
product handled reduces corrosion and 
keeps metallic contamination of the 
product to a minimum. 

The entire machine is claimed to be 
of sturdy construction throughout, has 
an actual weight of 1,075 lb., and is to 
sell at a figure within range of a manu- 
facturer in a highly competitive field. 
Its capacity is reported as being 40 to 
60 containers per minute depending on 
size of container and nature of product 
handled. A whole series of this type 
machine is to be put on the market. 








A Non-Reversing Clutch 


OSITIVE one-way drive is claimed 

for the Pitter clutch marketed by the 
Universal Gear Corp., 327 South La 
Salle St., Chicago, Ill. Although this 
clutch was first put on the market about 
a year ago, not until the past few 
months has it had objectionable features 
eliminated and been actively marketed. 

It consists of a central forged steel 
hub on either side of which are two 
hardened and ground steel races, a 
similar outer steel race, and three shoes. 
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Although they take no part in the drive, 
light helical coil springs keep these 
shoes in such position for gripping that, 
when the spindle is rotated in the driv- 
ing direction, they lock against the inner 
and outer races to give an immediate 
lock at two points on each of the three 
shoes. With the slightest movement of 
the shaft in reverse direction they im- 
mediately release. 

Alloy steel wearing parts are used and 
the whole clutch mechanism runs in oil 
to reduce wearing to the minimum and 
thus eliminate lost motion and tendency 
to slip or jam. 

Embodying the same principle used in 
a certain automotive type of clutch, this 
clutch was developed solely for in- 
dustrial application and is intended to 
replace ratchets, and other devices 
designed to prevent reversed load action. 
Designed for converting alternating 
motion, either reciprocating or rotary, 
into one-way movement, the drive may 
be through the outer ring or the hub at 
the center. These clutches range from 
4 to 4-in. shaft sizes and from 204 to 
124,800 Ib. torque. 





Welding ‘“‘Stainless”’ Steels 


HE RAPIDLY increasing use of 
such corrosion-resisting alloys as 
the 18-8 chrome-nickel iron metal has 
given rise to need for information on 
methods and details for making cor- 
rosion-resisting joints or repairs on 
equipment fabricated from these alloys. 
The Allegheny metal type of “stain- 
less” steels is reputed to lend itself to 
welding by the electric, gas, or spot 
processes. Details of procedure in these 
processes have been worked out and 
made available by the special steel de- 
partment, Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc., 
16th and Rockwell Sts., Chicago, IIl. 
The accompanying figure illustrates 
welds made by the electric and the gas 


processes. It may be noted that, when 
the gas mixture contains an excess of 
oxygen, oxidation of the chromium and 
boiling of the metal give a joint that is 
porous and low in resistance to corrosion. 
An excess of acetylene results in a weld 
that has reduced resistance to corrosion 
and that will probably split or crack be- 
cause of increased carbon content of 
metal in the weld. To get as near 
neutral flame as possible accurate re- 
gulators should be used so that a uni- 
form mixture can be maintained after 
the operator has made test welds on 
samples of the metal to determine the 
mixture that gives him the proper kind 
of flame. Flux may be used to make 
metal flow more freely. 

In electric welding it is” important 
that a rod of the proper analysis and 
coating be used to give a finished weld 
of deep penetration and corrosion re- 
sistance equal to the metal being joined. 






0 gage , 
Allegheny metal 
welded 
electrically 


Correct 
pixture 


These results are more likely to be ob- 
tained if the electric welding unit is 
provided with flexible controls of volt- 
age and amperage and if a short arc be 
used. 

Full details of procedure and recom- 
mended conditions have been worked 
out and made available to those in- 
terested. 





Stainless Steel Welded to 
Ordinary Steel 


XCESSIVE cost of corrosion-re- 

sisting alloys has prevented their 
more general use in the food processing 
industries where surface resistance is 
more important than is the thickness of the 
protecting material. To reduce this cost 
to the minimum and at the same time 
give maximum protection against cor- 
rosion without weakening the equip- 
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ment units to the strains and stresses in- 
cidental to their use various attempts 
have been made to coat the easily at- 
tacked metals with corrosion-resisting 
surfaces that would afford all the pro- 
tection given by the solid alloy metals. 

The latest development is a com- 
posite steel known at Plykrome now 
being manufactured by Industrial 
Welded Alloys, Inc., 225 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y. This material con- 
sists of “stainless” steel veneered and 
weld-bonded to ordinary steel and mill- 
rolled to form an integral plate or sheet 
from which desired forms and shapes 
may be fashioned. 

This composition is represented as 
capable of being bent, drawn, spun, 
welded, or flanged, without cracking or 
parting the alloy from the steel. It is 
claimed that the ratio of alloy thickness 
to that of the softer steel can be adjusted 
to meet the need. For greatest economy 
a ratio of 1:15 is recommended for 
ordinary use; however in case of heavy 
pressure equipment where 1-in. or 
greater thickness is required the ratio 
may be increased to 1:30. In test a 
strip of steel 0.010 in. thick was coated 
with an alloy layer 0.00125 in. thick. 

The veneer may be had on a single or 
on both surfaces as desired and may 
consist of 14 to 18 per cent or 28 to 30 
per cent chromium or the chrome-nickel 
alloys (18-8 or 25-20 composition). A 
7-per cent increase in thickness of plate 
made by veneering with alloy increased 
the strength of the plate 25 per cent. 





Decaleomania Trademarks 
For Meats 


Y DEVELOPING a means of pen- 

etrating grease and oil with a film of 
color, which will adhere permanently to 
the protective skin or casing of the meat 
product, The Meyercord Co., 120 South 
La Salle St., Chicago, Ill., has given 
the meat packer a medium for character- 
istically identifying his product. 

Thus far the process has been applied 
only to sausages as indicated in the ac- 
companying illustration. The transfer 
marks are in colors which are said to be 
chosen so as to have minimum tendency 





to pass through casing into edible meat 
product and, if eaten, to be harmless to 
the human body. Furthermore the colors 
used are reported as having met the ap- 
proval of the Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry, U. S. Department of Agriculture 
and being suitable for harmonizing with 
the color schemes used by sausage and 
meat packers in advertising their 
products. 

Application has been made for 
patent rights on the process of applica- 
tion and on the formula of materials and 





colors used. The transfers themselves 
are to be trademarked so that both the 
packers and the consumers will know 
that the transfer itself is approved by 
government authorities. 

The object of these transfers is to 
build up consumer good will and to pre- 
vent unscrupulous retailers from sub- 
stituting inferior grade of products in 
sales to their customers who are under 
the impression they are buying the 
grade and type of product displayed or 
described in an advertising manner. 


MANUFACTURERS’ PUBLICATIONS 


Packaging Machinery — An _ illustrated 
folder describes a carton filling and -seal- 
ing machine manufactured by the Stokes & 
Smith Co., 4930 Summerdale Ave., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


Diesel Engines—Solid-injection Diesel en- 
gines manufactured by the Ingersoll-Rand 
Co., 11 Broadway, New York City, are 
illustrated and described in a 15-page book- 
fet recently published. 


Bottle Washing and Drying Equipment— 
In a 16-page booklet, attractively and effec- 
tively illustrated by photographic reproduc- 
tion of the equipment described, the U 5S. 
Rottlers Machinery Co., 4015 North Rock: 
well St., Chicago, Ill., emphasizes the im- 
portance of thorough cleaning of glass con- 
tainers before use. 


Multiple Oilers—Electric Solenoid oper- 
ated, electric motor operated, mechanically 
operated, pneumatically operated, and auto- 
matic multiple oilers and accessories are 
described and illustrated by actual photo- 
graphs and diagrammatic drawings in a 
15-page booklet published by Gits Bros. 
Manufacturing Co., 1846 South Kilbourn 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Conveyor Elevator — In catalog C-37, 
Bailey-Burrus Mfg. Co., Atlanta, Ga., il- 
lustrates, describes, and gives uses for its 
helicoid conveyors that may be operated in 
a horizontal or a vertical position. 


Refrigerated Truck Bodies—CO.-refriger- 
ated truck bodies, manufactured by the 
3atavia Body Co., Batavia, Ill, are de- 
scribed and illustrated in detail in a 6-page 
folder leaflet. 


Ammonia Compressors—PBulletin 730 pub- 
lished by the Vilter Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, 
Wis., is a 16-page illustrated booklet de- 
voted to a detailed description of the am- 
monia compressor type of ice-making and 
refrigerating machinery. 

Potato Bagging Machine—A descriptive 
and illustrative broadside has been pre- 
pared by Johnson & Basset, Inc., Worcester, 
Mass., containing information about a 
potato bagger to fulfill the demands of those 
handling potatoes in large quantities. 


Dairy Recording Thermometer—aA stand- 
ard milk recorder with universal chart and 
connections for dairy equipment is por- 
trayed in circular No. 1035, issued by the 
Cc. J. Tagliabue Manufacturing Co., Park 
and Nostrand Aves., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Car Spotter—The uses and merits of an 
electric car spotter are described and illus- 
trated in a 12-page booklet, No. 1292, pre- 
pared by the H. W. Caldwell & Son Co., 
2410 West 18th St., Chicago, Ill. 


Recording Thermometers—In bulletin No. 
169, the Foxboro Co., Foxboro, Mass., de- 
scribes by charts, diagrams, and actual 
photographs the features and uses of vari- 
ous types of thermometers. 


Uniforms—A large assortment of wash- 
able uniforms is described and illustrated 
in color in a 30-page catalog issued by 
Ottenheimer & Co., Inc., 1946 West Madison 
St., Chicago, Il. 


Viscolizing—A complete line of viscolizers 
with new developments in valve and ma- 
chine parts for these machines is listed in 
a 19-page bulletin, No. G-155, prepared by 
the Cherry-Burrell Corp., 427 West Ran- 
dolph St., Chicago, Ill. 


Bottle Sealing System—A description of 
the Dacro sealing system with its advan- 
tages, and a description of Dacro crowning 
machines is contained in illustrated book- 
lets prepared by the Crown Cork & Seal 
Co., Baltimore, Md. 
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Flexible Couplings—Qualities and advan- 
tages of flexible couplings are described in 
bulletin No. 40, prepared for distribution 
by the Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y 


Solid CO.—aAn illustrated broadside, en- 
titled “How to Make More Money With 
Ice Cream,” describes the Carbo Freezer, 
an automatic machine for producing solid 
CO, with a temperature of 114 deg. F. 
below zero; manufactured by the Carbo 
Freezer Co., 114 East 25th St., New York 
City. 

Corkboard—The uses and advantages of 
corkboard, as well as detailed specifications 
for practically every type of construction 
that may be employed in insulating new 
and old cold storage buildings, comprises 
the subject matter of a 16-page booklet 
prepared by the United Cork Cos., Lynd- 
hurst, N. J 


Ammonia Refrigeration—A booklet issued 
by the York Ice Machinery Corp., York, Pa. 
describes, with the aid of actual photo- 
graphs and layout diagrams, a trip through 
an all-ammonia ice cream plant. 


Corn Cutter—A new cutter for canning 
fancy whole-kernel corn from the field run 
is announced by the United Co., Continental 
Trust Bldg., Baltimore, Md., in a descrip- 
tive leaflet. 


Worm. Speed Reducers—An 80-page cata- 
log, No. 30, completely covering worm gear- 
ing and worm gear speed reducers and also 
including chapters on the “Evolution of 
Worm Gearing” and “The Customers’ 
Problem,” has recently been prepared by 
the Foote Bros. Gear & Machine Co., 111 
North Canal St., Chicago, II]. 


Dairy Machinery—The model ‘H” churn 
and worker is described in bulletin K-424, 
published by the Creamery Package Manu- 
facturing Co., 1243 West Washington Blvd., 
Chicago, Ill. 


Milk Bottle Washer—In bulletin J-422, 
the Creamery Package Manufacturing Co., 
1243 West Washington Blvd., Chicago, IIlL., 
describes the new type “C” unit bottle 
cleaner, a rapid, modern machine built in 
three sizes. 


Temperature Controllers and Recorders— 
A detailed description of recorders and con- 
trollers is included in an explanation of 
cannery control in bulletin No. 440 B, pre- 
pared by the C. J. Tagliabue Manufacturing 
Co., Park and Nostrand Aves., Brooklyn, 
Neo Ws 

Refrigerated Truck Bodies—Catalog No. 
16, issued by Annheuser-Busch, Inc., St. 
Louis, Mo., contains specifications for re- 
frigerated motor truck bodies, heavy-duty 
general-service bodies, shipping boxes, and 
storage boxes. 


Microscope—A microscope embodying a 
number of improvements in construction 
and manipulative convenience is described 
in a leaflet prepared by the Spencer Lens 
Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Sewage Pumps The Jennings suction 
sewage pump, a non-clog type designed to 
meet problems in pumping waste, sewage, 
trash, or any fluids containing large per- 
centages of solids is described in illustrated 
bulletin No. 113 issued by the Nash Engi- 
neering Co., South Norwalk, Conn. 


Agitation—A 12-page booklet on agitation 
in theory and practice, has been prepared 
by the New England Tank & Power Co., 
Everett, Mass. 

Refrigeration — Operating economies re- 
sulting from the use of Kold-Kan refrigera- 
tion and service are explained in a booklet 
issued by Glacifer Systems, Inc., 243 West 
Broadway, New York City. 
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NEWS OF THE MONTH 


Large Food Manufacturers 
Increase Advertising 


ORE than half of the sixty-one 
largest food manufacturing com- 
panies in the United States reported 
they have increased their expenditures 
for advertising and sales promotion dur- 
ing 1931 in a survey conducted by the 
Associated Grocery Manufacturers of 
America, according to Clarence Francis, 
president of the Association and vice- 
president of General Foods Corp. 
Despite the business depression, only 
five companies announced that they are 
spending less than they did in 1930, and 
the remainder reported that their ad- 
vertising expenditures for this year are 
approximately the same as a year ago. 
Much of the advertising appropriations 
has been used in newspaper space. 





Grading Service Set Up 
For Canners 


HE BUREAU of Agricultural 

Economics of the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture is now prepared to grade 
officially canned fruits and vegetables 
and to issue grade certificates, members 
of the Tri-State Packers Association 
have been informed by F. M. Shook, 
field secretary of the group. 

It is required that samples be drawn 
at the rate of one can per thousand cans, 
of No. 3 or smaller size containers, one 
can for each 500 cans of size No. 5 cans, 
and one can for each 300 cans of No. 10 
size. To each sample, whether drawn 
by canner personally or by a licensed 
sampler, there should be included a 
statement either in a letter or on a sheet 
of paper placed with the samples, the 
following information: 

1. Name of shipper or applicant. 

2. Address, 

3. Number of samples in’ lot. 

4. Number of cases in lot. 

5. Code or other marks of identifying 
the lot. 

6. Name and location of building, 
warehouse, or other place the goods 
from which the samples were taken, 
are located. 

Upon arrival, the samples will be di- 
vided; one half will be graded and one 
half retained as a check or companion 
sample. This sample will be used in the 
event that questions arise as to the 
grade of the lot or in the event an ap- 
peal of grade is taken. The companion 
samples will be returned to the shipper 
at his expense whenever he indicates 
to the Department that there is no 
further need for their retention. For 
each lot of canned fruits and vegetables 
graded, consisting of 600 cases but not 
more than 1,000 cases, a fee of $3.00 
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COMING EVENTS 
SEPTEMBER 


Aug. 31-Sept. 4—American Chem- 4 
ical Society, Statler Hotel, ¢ 
Buffalo, N. Y. § 

10-12—-International Association of 
Dairy and Milk Inspectors, ¢ 
Hotel Windsor, Montreal, Que. 

21-26—-American Bakers Associa- 
tion, Hotel Sherman, Chicago, 

} Ill. (Also Allied Trades of the } 
Baking Industry, National As- 
sociation of Bakers’ Supply § 
Houses, American Society of 
Bakery Engineers.) 

28-Oct. 5— Dairy Cattle Congress $§ 
and Allied Shows, Waterloo, > 
Iowa. (Also American Poultry 
Congress and International 
Waterfowl Exposition.) 


OCTOBER : 


5-9—-National Restaurant Associa- 
tion (with exhibit) Broadway 
Auditorium, Buffalo, N. Y. 
8-10—National Chain Store As- 
sociation, Mayflower Hotel, 
Washington, D. C. 
10-18—National Dairy Exposition, 
St. Louis, Mo. 
12-16—National Safety Council, 
Stevens Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 
19-21—-American Dietetic Associa- 
tion, Hotel Gibson, Cincinnati, 


pwewwvwe 


Ohio. 

26-28—Mayonnaise Manufacturers 
Association, Hotel Stevens, 
Chicago, III. 


26-31—-Dairy Industries Exposition, 
Dairy and Ice Cream Ma- 
chinery and Supplies Associa- 
tion, Municipal Auditorium, 
Atlantic City, N. J. (Oct. 3 
26-28—International Associa- } 
tion of Ice Cream Manufac- q 
‘ turers, Ambassador Hotel; @ 
P Oct. 29-31—International As- 
4 sociation of Milk Dealers, 
P Chalfonte-Haddon Hall Hotel.) 











will be collected where the samples are 
submitted to the grading office. How- 
ever, if samples are drawn by an em- 
ployee of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture a fee of $5.00 will be col- 
lected for the lot. In addition to the 
$5.00 fee, the mileage and subsistence 
expenses of the federal graders incurred 
in drawing samples will be charged. 

The applicant will receive an official 
certificate of grade from the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture and two carbon 
copies. ‘Additional copies may be had 
at the rate of $1.00 each. 

The official certificate of grade is 
“Admissible in all courts of the United 
States as prima facie evidence of the 
truth of the statements therein con- 
tained,” and therefore will not only 
prove of value to the canner in ascer- 
taining whether his merchandise meets 
with the Mapes requirements, but also 
will provide a valuable basis of sale. 

Samples should be sent prepaid to 
the Canned Fruits & Vegetables Grad- 
ing Service, Department of Agriculture, 
206 Stewart Buildings, Easton, Md., or 
to Room 7-127, Building F, 7th and 
B Streets, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Urge Home Canning as Aid to 
Unemployment Relief 


Te canning of surplus fruits and 
vegetables in homes and by cooper- 
ating groups to provide food for the un- 
employed over the winter is being urged 
by the President’s Emergency Commit- 
tee for Unemployment. The committee 
has recommended that local emergency 
organizations and other agencies deal- 
ing with relief, help the unemployed to 
put up canned goods or that the agencies 
put them up and distribute them to the 
unemployed. 

The effort is not to produce canned 
goods for sale that might compete on 
an already oversupplied commercial 
market, it was pointed out, but only to 
provide an emergency supply for those 
without income to buy it. 

Mrs. Bernice Carter Davis, who was 
in charge of promotion of home canning 
on a large scale in France after the 
World War, will assist in coordinat- 
ing the work. In a letter to local 
groups, she has urged that instruction 
and supplies be made available to un- 
employed families for canning purposes, 
and that arrangements for group can- 
ning be carried out wherever possible. 





Albumen May Be Extracted 
From Cottonseed 


PROCESS developed in Germany 

for the extraction of albumen and 
other valuable dietary constituents from 
cottonseed after the removal of the oil 
is now being regarded with considerable 
interest in this country. It is said to 
have demonstrated its worth in Europe, 
and licenses have already been taken in 
Germany, Egypt, Holland, and other 
European countries. 

“Florida albumen” as the product is 
known, can be produced in any milling 
plant with certain necessary adjust- 
ments, it is said. The seed is ground as 
fine as possible after removal of the oil 
and the water soluble albumen is then 
taken. Its chief use appears to be in 
increasing the nutritive value of other 
foods. A chemical analysis of a sample 
made in Germany showed the following: 
Moisture, 9.6 per cent; albumen, 46.3 
per cent; fat, 6.7 per cent; salts of alu- 
minum, 3 per cent; magnesia, 14 per 
cent; phosphoric acid, 3.3 per cent. 

The process was developed by Casper 
Schmitt, of Heidelberg, according to a 
letter from Dr. Walter J. Koestel, of 
Stuttgart, sent to Dudley V. Haddock, 
executive secretary of the Arkansas 
Chamber of Commerce, who recently 
published an article on “112 Uses for 
Cottonseed.” 
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Portable Quick-Freezers Used 
On Maine Blueberries 


WO of the portable quick-freezing 

units developed by General Foods 
Corp. have been in operation at Win- 
slow’s Mills, Me., freezing blueberries 
and string beans, according to an an- 
nouncement of the Birdseye Packing 
Co., General Foods’ affiliate which dis- 
tributes the frozen products throughout 
New England. The freezers operated at 
the plant of the Medomak Packing Co. 
are on what is referred to as a “semi- 
commercial” scale. 

The blueberries and beans were 
packaged in 12-0z. cartons, and shipped 
to storage in Boston in railway cars 
refrigerated by solid carbon dioxide. By 
locating the freezer in the heart of the 
production area, products are frozen at 
the optimum state of maturity without 
deterioration in transport. 

Advantages of the flexibility gained 
by the portable freezer are seen in the 
plan to ship one freezer to Newfound- 
land for fish freezing and the other to 
New Jersey to freeze lima beans. The 
products will be stored to supply the out 
of season demand. 





Tree-Pulling Planned to Aid 
California Peach Canning 


OR. THE second time, California 

peach growers and canners are get- 
ting together on a stabilization program, 
but the plan this year is much more 
drastic than last. Last year, when it 
became apparent that enough peaches 
were available to pack at least 18,000,- 
000 cases in the face of a potential mar- 
ket for only 12 to 13 million, a plan was 
devised by the Cling Peach Control 
Committee, that assured every grower 
of a market for all his No. 1 peaches 
and at the same time held the pack 
down to around 12,000,000 cases. 
(Foop Inpustrigs, Nov., 1930, p. 483.) 
In 1931, with a crop fully equal to last 
year, plus a 4,000,000-case carryover 
from 1930, canners were reluctant to 
put up the money for a repetition of 
last year’s program, for it was begin- 
ning to look as if the surplus were 
going to be a perennial affair. 

When it became evident that the 
stabilization program was likely to fail 
this year, Francis E. Laney, president 
of the Sutter Cooperative Growers, one 
of the outstanding cooperative farmers’ 
organizations in the state and the owner 
of five canneries, made the proposal 
that a part of the stabilization fund be 
used to pay a bonus to those growers 
who would uproot their trees. With 
this proviso, the stabilization program 
was adopted. It works out somewhat 
as follows: 

The canner pays $20 a ton for No. 1 
fruit; out of that $20 about $5.50 is set 
aside for control operations, making a 
control fund of about $1,500,000 if the 
pack is 9,000,000 cases. Out of this 
sum, $2.50 a ton bonus is paid to the 
owners of orchards who will uproot 
and pull out their trees. It costs about 


$12.50 an acre to clear the land, pull up 
and burn the stumps, and the $2.50 per 
ton just about pays the cost. During 
the first week the plan has been in 
operation, owners of about 3,500 acres 
of trees have agreed to its provisions. 
According to Mr. Laney, all of this 
acreage is marginal orchard that in the 
past has produced less than seven tons 
per acre. As the grower also gets the 
$5 a ton that pays for fruit to be left on 
the trees, his total compensation if he 
pulls out his trees is $7.50 a ton. It is 
hoped that 12,000 acres, representing 
about 80,000 tons of fruit, can be per- 
manently eliminated. 





Orange Juice as Byproduct 


Aids Packer 


CONOMIC feasibility of packing 

oranges outside the producing area 
is reported to have been aided consid- 
erably by development of an orange 
juice extraction plant suitable for sup- 
plying local distribution to hotels, res- 
taurants, and drug stores. The Hollo- 
way Fruit Co., Atlanta, Ga. receives 
fruit shipped in bulk car lots from 
Florida and repacks it for ordinary 
crate distribution. Need for disposal 
of the off-size fruit led to the installa- 
tion. 

Operated by two employees, the appa- 
ratus shown in the illustration can pro- 
duce 45 gal. of juice per hour. In the 
foreground is the peeler to which the 
oranges are automatically fed. An 
Allegheny metal bucket elevator raises 
the peeled oranges to the spiral press 
which extracts juice, separates it from 
rag and seeds in one operation. Through 
a filter, also of alloy steel, the juice 
flows to the vacuum cooler shown at 
the rear of the photograph. Here it is 
cooled to 34 deg. IF. while under a 
vacuum of 29.8 in. It is distributed in 
one gallon thermos jugs sealed under 
vacuum. The plant was installed by 
Polar Products, Inc., Atlanta. 





Atlanta orange juice plant 
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Minnesota University Plans 
Advanced Creamery Course 


SHORT course for experienced 

creamery men, will be given by the 
dairy division of the University of Min- 
nesota, Oct. 5 to 10. Butter manufac- 
ture, including the grading of butter 
and cream and the preparation of 
starters, will be one of the principal 
subjects covered, but supplementary 
work on ice cream, condensed milk, 
cheese, and market milk will be avail- 
able for those interested. 

Arrangements have been made through 
Land O’ Lakes Creameries, Inc., to pro- 
vide butter of practically every grade 
for the judging studies. A. E. Groth, 
Federal butter grader, will be in charge 
of this work. Cream grading will be 
directed by Alex Johnson of the Land O”’ 
Lakes Creameries. M. E. Gardner, 
dairy inspector of the Minnesota Dairy 
and Food Department, will aid in the 
work on starters. 

Applications for the course, which 
will be limited to 35 men, can be made 
to W. B. Combs, Dairy Division, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota Farm, St. Paul, 
Minn. 





Research Tour Will Include 
Food Laboratories 


XECUTIVES in the food indus- 

tries will be among 100 business 
men and bankers who will make a tour 
of research laboratories under the aus- 
pices of the Division of Engineering 
and Industrial Research of the National 
Research Council to see how the nation’s 
industries, small and large, are apply- 
ing scientific research as an aid in solv- 
ing industrial problems in a period of 
changing economic conditions and busi- 
ness readjustments. It is planned to 
begin the tour in New York City on 
Oct. 5. 

Laboratory operations in some of the 
research organizations selected for this 
year’s tour, according to Maurice Hol- 
land, director of the Division, will be 
particularly interesting in the food in- 
dustries, notably the work that is being 
carried on in the Basic Science Re- 
search Laboratory, identified with the 
General Foods Corp., at the University 
of Cincinnati, Ohio, where work on se- 
lective irradiation of foods is under way. 

“Tt is not the aim of these tours, how- 
ever,” stated Mr. Holland, “merely to 
show representatives of separate bran- 
ches of industry what is going on in 
the research field as it pertains to their 
own industries. On the contrary, the 
idea of the project is to present a pic- 
ture of what is being done in the broad 
field of research in various industries. 
Consequently, a diversified program will 
be offered showing members of the 
party what the latest developments are 
in photography, color, light, motors, 
foods, leather-tanning, rubber, dirigible 
construction and other aspects of avia- 
tion, electrical apparatus, metallurgy, 
ultra-violet radiation, industrial chem- 
istry, use of X-rays and electrons.” 
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Cereal Chemists Plan Talks 
To Luncheon Clubs 


LANS for the presentation of one 

thousand luncheon talks by members 
of the American Association of Cereal 
Chemists throughout the country during 
the winter months are being developed 
to provide business and professional 
men generally with a more accurate 
knowledge of the problems of the mill- 
ing, baking, and related industries. 

It has been felt that knowledge of 
wheat and the manufacturing processes 
through which it passes on the part of 
the general public has been small and 
rather inaccurate, and that such talks by 
those thoroughly familiar with the field 
should be beneficial in correcting this 
situation. Further information concern- 
ing these activities is obtainable from 
C. G. Harrel, Commander-Larabee 
Corp., Minneapolis, Minn., the A.A.C.C. 
publicity chairman. 





Study Factors That Affect 


Viscosity of Cream 


ISCOSITY of cream, an important 

commercial factor because  con- 
sumers regard it as a measure of rich- 
ness, is greatly influenced by the process- 
ing of the cream and the handling of 
the milk from which the cream is sepa- 
rated. A study carried out by C. J. 
Babcock, of the U. S. Bureau of Dairy 
Industry, revealed that creams of the 
same butterfat content and at the same 
temperature may vary noticeably in 
viscosity. 

One of the main factors affecting the 
viscosity is the physical state of the 
butterfat. The butterfat of fresh cream 
occurs mainly as individual globules. 
Any factor which affects the clumping 
of fat globules affects the viscosity. 
Aging the cream increased the vis- 
cosity, and the increase in viscosity 
with age was accompanied by an in- 
crease in the clumping of fat globules, 
which was more pronounced in aged 
raw cream than in aged pasteurized 
cream. On the other hand, the clump- 
ing of globules, and therefore the vis- 
cosity, is lowered by pasteurization. 
The temperature of pasteurization, 
however, has only slight effect. 

Viscosity is affected also by the 
methods of handling the milk before 
separation. When the milk is held in 
storage before it is separated, the vis- 
cosity of the cream is affected by the 
length of time in storage and the 
temperature during storage. It appears 
that one of the best ways to increase vis- 
cosity is to store the milk at a low 
temperature for at least 12 hours before 
separation. Then, too, the lower the 
temperature at which the cream is sepa- 
rated from the milk, the higher the 
viscosity. The viscosity of gravity- 
separated cream is higher than that of 
centrifugally separated cream. After 
the cream has been separated, the rate 
of cooling affects viscosity. Raw or 
pasteurized cream that has been cooled 
slowly has a higher viscosity than that 
cooled rapidly. 
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Homogenization of cream increased 
viscosity, the increase being in direct re- 
lation to the homogenizing pressure, but 
the increase in viscosity at a given pres- 
sure depends upon the temperature also. 
Rehomogenization of cream lowers vis- 
cosity. Standardizing cream to a 
specific butterfat content has practically 
no effect on viscosity. Freezing cream 
lowers the viscosity. Acidity, unless in 
excess of 0.3 per cent, has only slight 
effect. The viscosity increases as the 
percentage of solids, not fat, increases. 

Results of the study are reported in 
Technical Bulletin 249-T, “Some Fac- 
tors Affecting the Viscosity of Cream,” 
a copy of which can be obtained free 
from ‘the Office of Information, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, Washing- 
ton, D; C. 





Make First Seizure 
Under Mapes Law 


The first legal action instituted 
, under the McNary-Mapes amend- 
ment to the Federal food law was 
begun on Aug. 19 when a United 2 
States Marshal seized 76 cases 
of canned peas, shipped by a 
> Delaware canner to Lebanon, Pa. 
Although not unwholesome, they 
were held to be substandard due to 
an excessive quantity of hard peas, 
and they did not bear the sub- 


standard designation. 
> 











First Beverage Survey Gets 


20 Per Cent Return 


HE first report of monthly sales of 

bottled carbonated beverages, as 
compiled by the Foodstuffs Division of 
the Commerce Department, for the 
month of June, 1931, includes returns 
from 383 firms, and is estimated by the 
A.B.C.B. to represent about 20 per cent 
of the total sales. The report totals 
8,051,870 cases. 

Classified as “simply an indication of 
the type of report which will be pub- 
lished regularly when a sufficient num- 
ber of firms send in figures to make the 
report representative of the industry,” 
the compilation includes sales of ten 
different flavors by states. Comparisons 
between total sales by states from month 
to month are also planned for future 
reports. Inadequate records submitted 
by some manufacturers made complete 
segregation by flavors impossible, and a 
number of such unidentified sales are 
included in the “All Others” group. 

The national totals as reported for 
June are as follows: 


CASES 

Ginger Ale....¢...::.... Sa 

ola. Laem fe 1,250,520 
NON oso, et Aniare a ete iecee 448,046 
(rae ae oi ere 185,735 
TS re ee a meres | 189,280 
Strawberry.............. 116,985 
6 EO. Tree 62,547 
USS SS eee 177,568 
SUORIT OOD... 5655,0:c010 o0-0 163,931 
oS er erenee 
All others.........5.....;. Tj0G0063 

1S A ae ee ee . 8,051,870 





Develop New Process for 
Clarifying Fruit Juices 


i ENZYMIC method of fruit juice 
clarification which attacks the pectin 
material without affecting the starches 
and proteins has recently been devel- 
oped at the New York State Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station at Geneva, 
N. Y. Small amounts of fruit juices 
clarified by the new method, including 
apple, grape, red raspberry, cherry, and 
currant, will be on display at the State 
Fair in Syracuse, N. Y., this month. 

The enzyme action causes the pectin 
normally present in the fruit to precipi- 
tate, it is explained, and often to carry 
down with it other substances which 
contribute to the cloudiness of the juice. 
This material is then easily removed by 
filtering or centrifuging. 

Many factors concerning the applica- 
tion of the method to commercial prac- 
tice still remain to be solved. 





Sterile Air Apparatus 
Installed by Dairy 


PPARATUS for sterilization of air 
used in transferring and agitating 
milk has recently been installed in the 
Woolman plant of the Supplee-Wills- 
Jones Milk Co., Philadelphia, Pa., a 


subsidiary of National Dairy Products | 


Corp. Invented by J. F. Schiller and 
W. W. Westcott (U. S. Patents 1,706,- 
594 and 1,736,839), the equipment com- 
prises a succession of cylinders through 
which compressed air is expanded. A 
drop in pressure from about 3 atmos- 
pheres to about 24 atmospheres, accord- 
ing to one patent, and a drop in tem- 
perature of 70 deg. from about 100 
deg. F. above room temperature, accord- 
ing to the other, are the necessary fac- 
tors in the sterilization. 

The air is said to be absolutely sterile 
as it leaves the final’ expansion cylinder, 
but small air filters are installed in the 
line to remove dust or other particles. 
An illustration of the new installation 
is shown below. 





Air sterilizing equipment 
installed at milk plant 
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‘Crop and Market Prospects 
- In Various Fields 


N consequence of marked advances 

in domestic prices, price margins 
in favor of domestic markets over 
foreign markets for both butter and 
-cheese have widened considerably in 
recent weeks, according to the Aug. 
20 dairy prospects summary of the 
U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. The marked decline in 
pasture conditions as affecting current 
and prospective supply, together with 
lighter storage holdings, have been the 
predominant influence in the upward 
movement of domestic prices. 

The Aug. 1 condition of potatoes at 
74.3 per cent of normal is the lowest 
reported in ten years, according to the 
crop report made on Aug. 18. Total 
crop is now forecast at 370,580,000 
bu., which is, however, still greater 
than last year’s 343,236,000 bu. The 
sweet potato crop will be 30 per cent 
larger than last year if present con- 
ditions hold. Growing conditions for 
the latter were favorable during July. 

Condition of commercial canning 
vegetables in general declined during 
July, the most serious drop occurring 
in snap beans and beets. Sweet corn, 
lima beans, kraut cabbage, cucumbers 
for pickles, and tomatoes are fairly 
close to average for this time of year. 

California’s apricot crop matured 
early and was completely harvested 
several weeks ago. There was a 
heavy wastage in unharvested fruit, 


according to the Bureau. The 1931 
pack, on a No. 24 can basis, is esti- 
mated at 2,005,724 cases by the Can- 
ners League of California. 

The Aug. 1 forecast of total apple 
production is 217,971,000 bu., which 
if it materializes, will be the largest 
crop since 1926. In New York the 
crop is expected to be slightly under 
average for the past ten years. 
Northwest production is set at 5 per 
cent under the 1925-1929 average. In 
the Cumberland Shenandoah area of 
Virginia, West Virginia and Mary- 
land, conditions are favorable for a 
big crop of good quality. 

An especially heavy crop of peaches 
in all sections is indicated. According 
to Aug. 1 reports, a total production of 
77,074,000 bu., about 140 per cent of 
the 1925-29 average may result. Pear 
production, should Aug. 1 estimates be 
substantiated, will be about 88 per cent 
of last yéar’s crop and about 109 per 
cent of the 1925-29 average. 





Release Sales Figures on 
Sausage, Coffee, and Spice 


ENSUS of Distribution figures on 

the sales of sausage and sausage 
casing not made in the meat-packing 
industry, and on the roasting and grind- 
ing of coffee and spice, have recently 
been released by the Department of 
Commerce. They are summarized in 
the tables below: 


Distribution of Sales, 1929, by Plants in the Sausage and Sausage Casing Industry 
(Not made in meat packing plants) 


-—Number of Plants—, 


Total Selling Ex- 
Selling Value Percentage clusively as 
(F.O.B. Factory) of Sales Indicated 
oo) 7 eRe PRP, ea Ee oe Fo $117,641,000 100 681* 
Sales to manufacturers’ own wholesale 
EL EC ee 7,068,000 6.0 64 27 
Sales to manufacturers’ own retail branchest. 3,350,000 2.8 62 17 
Sales to dealers: f 
De ee rE eee 28,790,000 24.5 154 50 
MMIII Soo <5. 0. 5-5 ad. ayo lw bce are ors rea a ke 70,083,000 59.6 467 243 
Sales to users: 
Bulk (commissaries, hotels, lumber camps, 
etc., and sausage manufacturers)....... 4,207,000 3.6 63 12 
REMAN EMEMD Fock ord. Scans kor ene SR Res ect ah 4,143,000 a5 158 63 


Of the above sales to dealers and industrial users $7,441,000 was made through manufacturers’ agente, 
selling agents, brokers or commission houses by 43 manufacturing plants, 23 of which sold their entire out- 


put in this way. 


* The total number of manufacturing plants engaged primarily in the manufacture of sausage and sausage 
casing is 681. Inasmuch as some plants sell to more than one type of customer, this figure is less than the total 


of the figures shown below it. 


+ This report does not show the sales by manufacturers’ own sales branches to dealers and to bulk users. 


Distribution of Sales, 1929, by Plants in the Coffee 
And Spice Roasting and Grinding Industry 


-——Number of Plants—~ 


Total Selling Ex- 
Selling Value Percentage clusively as 
(F.0.B. Factory) of Sales Indicated 
MM Sel Bogs eh ial ere ichave vwie nt dns Atal $441,081,000 100 928* 
Sales to manufacturers’ own wholesale 
[PO rrr er rer re 101,108,000 22.9 149 71 
Sales to manufacturers’ own retail branches. 65,484,000 14.9 78 39 
Sales to dealers: 
Bo Ee ee ae EE Pee 94,944,000 24.5 282 85 
MMT ia eiik pv dle ak Se eds, Ho ddore oawelna 161,878,000 36.7 578 289 
Sales to users: 
Large users buying at wholesale (hotels, 
restaurants, institutions, etc.).......... 13,989,000 5.2 144 45 
EMRE Se oon oahu. d stds DCR Make eee 3,678,000 .8 109 40 


Of the above sales to dealers and large users buying at wholesale $25,900,000 was made through manu- 
facturers’ agents, selling agents, brokers or commission houses by 54 manufacturing plants, 18 of which sold 
their entire output in this way. These figures do not include sales made through such agencies by manu- 


facturers’ own sales branches. 


* The total number of manufacturing plants engaged primarily in the roasting and grinding of coffee and 
spices is 928. Inasmuch as some plants sell to more than one type of customer, this figure is leas than the total 


of the figures shown below it. 


+ This report does not show the sales by manufacturers’ own sales branches to dealers and to users 
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Improvement Continues 3 
In Food Group 


Wholesale and retail food prices 
showed a light rise during the $ 
month ending July 15, and the 
weighted price index indicates 
continued improvement during the | 
month of August. In the June 15- 
$ July 15 period wholesale food 
prices increased 0.96 per cent in 
comparison with no change in the 
general commodity average, and a 
decline in food prices of 0.68 per 
> cent between May 15 and June 15. 2 

Retail prices advanced an aver- 
age of 0.7 per cent in 51 cities 
$ against a 2.0 per cent decline for 
the previous 30-day period. <A $ 
price index gives a continued rise 
of 1.8 per cent for the month end- 
ing Aug. 22. 
: Employment and payroll totals 3 
are slightly less encouraging, al- 3 

4 
4 
4 
4 
4 


; though the decline in the total 
food group is approximately one- 
fifth of the average decline in all 
manufacturing groups. Seasonal 
activities boost these totals favor- 
ably in the canning, preserving, 
sugar, flour, beverage, and ice 
cream divisions. The confec- 
} tionery industry was hard hit by 3 
seasonal influences, showing an 
employment loss of 10.5 per cent 
, and a payroll shrinkage of 17.5 
per cent. Other divisions of the 


food group did not make appreci- 3 
$ able change. 
; General business conditions $ 


} represented by the Business Week 
index slumped from 76 per cent 
of normal to 73.8 per cent during 
$ the month ending Aug. 20. 











, 
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Tea Imports Show Rise 
Despite Depression 


EA was one of the few commodities 

showing a marked rise in imports 
despite the business recession for the 
fiscal’ year ending June 30, 1931. Ac- 
cording to the annual report of tea im- 
ports issued by the Food and Drug 
Administration, more than 87,000,000 
lb. entered the United States in this 
period, compared to about 84,500,000 Ib. 
in the 1929-30 fiscal year. This is esti- 
mated by the India Tea Bureau to mean 
an added consumption equivalent to 
506,000,000 cups of tea. Imports are 
still below the fiscal years ending June 
30, 1928 and 1929, however. 

A definite shift in preference toward 
the black teas, principally from India 
and Celyon, is shown in the figures, 
Black teas show a gain of 1,501,615 Ib. 
over last year and 3,890,138 Ib. over 
1928. Green tea imports gained 1,568,- 
691 Ib. last year, but were 3,931,517 
lb. below the 1928 figures. Oolong tea 
imports were 568,078 lb. below last year 
and 4,028,651 lb. lower than three years 
ago. Increase in the use of iced tea is 
believed responsible for the shift to the 
stronger teas. 
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TRADE NOTES 


ASSOCIATED RABBIT PACKERS, INC., at 
Lincoln Highway and Cicero Ave., Chi- 
cago Heights, IIl., will begin operations 
early in the fall. The plant consists of 
three buildings, one for the supply de- 
partment, the second a holding rabbitry, 
and the third for slaughtering and car- 
ing for the rabbits and the byproducts. 
The fourth building, to be completed 
this fall, will take care of the manufac- 
turing of the entrails into cracklings. 
Capacity of the plant will be 1,200 rab- 
bits per day. Cold storage facilities will 
be provided for 40,000 rabbits. The 
meat will be of two grades, both of 
which will be Government inspected. 
The plant and grounds represent an in- 
vestment of about $200,000. 


Borpen Co., New York, has an- 
nounced that Clarence W. Vogt, and 
the entire staff of Voctr INSTANT 
Freezers, INc., of which he is presi- 
dent, has become associated with it as 
technical advisers on freezing and re- 
frigeration. The Vogt organization 
will devote its attention to Borden prod- 
ucts, particularly to ice cream, fruit 
juices, and eggs. 

Brook-Maip Foop Co., INc., manu- 
facturers of preserves, jams, jellies, and 
marmalades, has moved to a larger and 
more modern plant located in the New 
York Dock Trade Facilities Building, 
360 Furman St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

BuFrFraLo MAYONNAISE Co. has been 
organized by Peter Mago and William 
E. Crabtree to operate a food products 
manufacturing and distributing business 
in Buffalo. It will be located at 125 
Swan St. 

Cuerry SALES Corp., Sturgeon Bay, 
Wis., has been organized to unify the 
sales activities of cooperative associa- 
tions marketing sour red cherries in 
Wisconsin, Michigan, and New York, 
which accounts for 85 per cent of the 
production in the United States. The 
Federal Farm Board has extended finan- 
cial aid to the cooperative associations 
in working out the sales program. 

Frostep Propucts, INnc., has been 
organized at Chicago for the purpose of 
manufacturing and selling frozen foods. 
The first unit for the production of 
frozen foods is now being completed, 
and it is hoped that the product will be 
on the market early in September. The 
business of the company will for the 
present be confined to fruits, such as 
are suitable for salads in particular. 
The intention, however, is to include 





dda. a i 


bess “ ; Bienes ~ a5 
New plant of Van de Kamp’s Holland Dutch Bakery, at Los Angeles, Calif., which was 


vegetables and vegetable products also. 
The company has perfected its own for- 
mula and claims exclusive right to the 
name “Frosties.” A. E. Dony is presi- 
dent, John Dreschau is secretary, and 
John Adland, treasurer. 


GENERAL Foops Corp. has shown an 
8 per cent increase in cash sales of 
packaged goods in Canada for the first 
six months over those for the corre- 
sponding period in 1930, according to 
R. K. McIntosh, vice-president of the 
company’s Canadian subsidiary, who 
also reports that bulk sales of General 
Foods products are 6 per cent ahead in 
the Dominion. 


GOTTFRIED BAKING Co., INc., New 
York City, has consolidated with the 
EASTERN Foop Corp. Issuance of new 
stock has been authorized by the Secre- 
tary of State. 


I. J. Grass Noopte Co., Ing., Chicago, 
has installed new electric drying equip- 
ment in the plant, and also a laboratory 
in which all materials used in the manu- 
facture of egg noodles will be subject 
to test. 


HyGrRADE Foop Propucts Corp., New 
York, has purchased the business of the 
Sullivan Packing Co. of Detroit. The 
purchase provides for the transfer of 
good will, trademarks and accounts to 
Hygrade, but does not include land, 
buildings, or other fixed assets. Sales 
of Sullivan Packing Co. are estimated 
at about $5,000,000 a year. 


SAFETY REFRIGERATION, INc., New 
York City, has announced that 100 
mechanically refrigerated railway cars 
will be added to its present fleet of 51 
silica gel cars as quickly as they can be 
built. Each car will be equipped with 
an individual refrigerating system, the 
compressor being driven by a small 
diesel engine recently perfected by 
Safety Car Heating and Lighting Co., 
the parent organization. 


SALADA TEA Co., Boston, Mass., has 
signed an agreement with the Federal 
Trade Commission to discontinue at- 
tempts at resale price maintenance in 
the sale of its product. 


St. Louris INDEPENDENT PACKING 
Co. has been sold to Swift & Co., for 
$1,500,000. Swift will also buy at mar- 
ket value the raw and finished products 
of the former company, estimated to 
amount to an additional $1,500,000. 
Plant and yards of the St. Louis concern 
cover an area of 17 acres, and buildings 
cover approximately 820,000 sq.ft. 


Sa CE ll 


— 
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opened about two months ago 
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wirt & Co. has started construction 
on one of the largest poultry experiment 
plants in the world which, according to 
H. N. Bates, local manager, will de- 
velop into a 50,000-chicken farm in three 
years’ time. The development is located 
on an 80-acre plot near West Point, 


Miss. H. C. McCracken, manager of 
the company’s poultry division, is super- 
vising the project, and B. C. Wormell 
will be transferred from a Swift pack- 
ing plant at Clinton, Iowa, to manage 
the farm. 


WayNE County CHERRY GROWERS 
CooPERATIVE, INc., of Sodus, New York, 
has been granted a commodity loan by 
the Federal Farm Board, supplementing 
a primary loan from the Federal Inter- 
mediate Credit Bank, Springfield, Mass. 
The processing costs involved in pack- 
ing 1,400,000 Ib. of sour red cherries, 
and the 1931 harvesting costs to grower 
members, will be paid for by the funds 
obtained from these two loans. This 
organization was formed in June by 
growers in cooperation with the New 
York State Agricultural College and 
the Farm Board representing from 30 
to 35 per cent of the sour red cherries 
in the areas served. 





PERSONALS 


Pau. S. ARMSTRONG, for the past six 
years assistant general manager of the 
California Fruit Growers’ Exchange, 
was made general manager of the citrus 
cooperative at a meeting of the board 
of directors on Aug. 12. Mr. Arm- 
strong will succeed Earl G. Dezell, who 
was executive head of the exchange 
until his death on Aug. 2. 

A. J. BALE, formerly vice-president of 
the Pacific Coast Biscuit Co., has been 
put in charge of the Pacific Coast divi- 
sion of the Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co. 
He will make his headquarters in San 
Francisco. Mr. ‘Bale was with the 
Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co. in Kansas City 
from 1902 until 1912, when he came 
to Portland, Ore., to take over the man- 
agement of the Pacific Coast Biscuit 
Co. plant in that city. 

Watter H. Betcuer, formerly con- 
nected with the Walter M. Lowney Co., 
has become general manager of Kibbe 
Bros. Co., Springfield, Mass. 


L. C. BLunt, general manager of the 
W. C. Nevin Candy Co., Denver, Colo., 
has announced his resignation. He has 
been associated with the confectionery 
industry since 1891, and served as presi- 
dent of the Nevin company from 1923 
until it was acquired by the Brecht 
Candy Co. last year. 


Joun B. BonuaM, vice-president and 
director of the Kroger Grocery & Bak- 
ing Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, has recently 
resigned. 


THEODORE Boyer, Los Banos, Calif., 
has been appointed head of the bureau 
of dairy control of the California State 
Department of Agriculture. He suc- 
ceeds M. E. McDona.p, who has been 
transferred to head the department of 
tuberculosis control. JosEpH J. KiNG 
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has been named chief of the division 
of animal industry of the department. 
Additional jurisdiction has been given 
this division through the new meat in- 
spection law passed by the 1931 State 
Legislature. Dr. King served as meat 
and dairy inspector of San Diego, and 
later was connected with Miller & Lux, 
and the Producers Meat & Packing 
Company. 


R. K. Bropie has been elected vice- 
president in charge of manufacturing of 
Proctor & Gamble Co. Stocton BucsBy 
has been named vice-president in charge 
of sales and F. M. Barnes vice-presi- 
dent in charge of purchasing. 


James C. Cuixcott, who for the past 
three years has been vice-president of 
the Maltine Co. in charge of sales and 
advertising, has been made president of 





Certifoods, Inc., the recently formed 
joint subsidiary of the Maltine Co., New 
York, and Curtice Brothers, Rochester, 
N. Y. The organization will market 
sieved vegetable products of guaranteed 
vitamin content. 


Joun W. ForpHAM-JOHNSON, presi- 
dent and managing director of the 
British Columbia Sugar Refining Co., 
Ltd., one of the largest industries in the 
province, has been appointed Lieutenant- 
Governor of British Columbia. 


K. C. Fromm, who formerly con- 
ducted a baking business at Lima, 
Ohio, has joined the staff of the 
Nulomoline Co., New York. 


W. H. Gaus has been named director 
of laboratories of the National Depart- 
ment of Health, Guatemala, C. A. He 
sails from New York to assume his new 
duties on Aug. 28. 


E. H. Hatcu, manager of the Seattle 
plant of the Tru Blu Biscuit Co., has 
recently resigned. Mr. Hatch joined the 
Tru Blu organization when it purchased 
the Yours Truly Biscuit Co., of which 
he was proprietor, in 1925. 


F. H. Hetmreicu, formerly head of 
the meat section of the animal husbandry 
department at Ohio State University, 
has become associated with Armour & 
Co. at Chicago, Ill. He will work on 


methods of handling and cutting meats 
for profit, making talks and demonstra- 
tions before retailer groups. 


J. W. HINEs, vice-president of Purity 
Bakeries Corp., has resigned to assume 
a similar capacity with the Ward Bak- 
ing Co. He will assist Executive Vice- 
President Juttan M. Livincston, and 
will be located at Chicago. 


GeorcE H. Levens, general manager 
of the Hosler-Trojan Ice Cream Co., 
Albany, N. Y., has been elected vice- 
president and director. Mr. Levens has 
been with the Hosler Co. for more than 
twenty years. He was appointed gen- 
eral manager three months ago. 


Harry M. Lorzsacnu, formerly with 
the Icefin CO, Engineering Corp. has 
resigned to become an independent con- 
sultant in the field of solid carbon diox- 
ide refrigeration. 


A. E. PHI ips, a past president of the 
Associated Grocery Manufacturers of 
America, has been appointed director of 
sales of Candy Brands, Inc., New York. 
Mr. Philips in the past has been vice- 
president of the Welch Grape Juice Co. 
and director of merchandising for John- 
son & Johnson. Sales of the Lowney, 
Samoset, Repetti, and Greenfield brands 
of confectionery will be coordinated 
under his direction. 


C. R. Puiips will serve as president 
and manager of the newly organized 
General Vanilla Corp., Spencerport, 
N. Y. He has been president of Vanilla 
Laboratories, Inc., and was also con- 
nected with Atlantic Importing Co. 
F. P. Watts is vice-president and R. S. 
WEIL is secretary-treasurer of the new 
organization. 


R. G. Sous, formerly sales manager 
of the Merrell-Soule division of the Bor- 
den Co., New York, has been elected 
president of Soule, Feeley & Richmond, 
Inc., an advertising agency. He will 
reside in Syracuse, N. Y. 


Rosert C. Suur has been elected 
president of the City Ice and Fuel Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio. He succeeds the late 
Harry D. Norvett. Mr. Suhr, who 
was formerly senior vice-president, has 
been connected with the ice industry for 
48 years, and has been particularly con- 
cerned with car icing and refrigeration 
of food in transit. 


DonaLtp H. WHEELER has been ap- 
pointed assistant to L. B. Kixcorg, re- 
search fellow of the Mayonnaise Manu- 
facturers Association. He is undertak- 
ing the development of a new method 
for measuring keeping quality and de- 
terioration of edible oils. 


G. WINCKELMANN, general superin- 
tendent of plants for Richard Hellmann, 
Inc., and Maxwell House Products Co., 
Inc., subsidiaries of General Foods 
Corp., has been made a vice-president of 
both the subsidiary organizations. Mr. 
Winckelmann has been connected with 
Richard Hellmann, Inc., for about ten 
years. 
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Ear G. DeEzeELL, general manager of 
the California Fruit Growers Exchange, 
died suddenly in Los Angeles on Aug. 2. 
Mr. Dezell began his career with the 
Exchange in 1897 as an office boy. He 
had been general manager since the 
death of G. Harold Powell in 1922. 


Joun FunHrRMAN, president and co- 
founder of Fuhrman & Forster Co., Chi- 
cago meat packers, died on Aug. 18 at 
the age of 58. He had been connected 
with the industry for 40 years. 


H. Ciirrorp GALLAGHER, chairman 
of the board of Walter Baker and Co., 
Inc., Dorchester, Mass., and president 
of that organization from 1903 to 1925, 
died recently at Milton, Mass. 


Rosert L, HAMMOND, executive sec- 
retary of the Ice Cream Institute of Chi- 
cago since its organization three years 
ago, died Aug. 13, the victim of carbon 
monoxide poisoning in his garage. He 
was 34 years old, and had previously 
been secretary of the Dairy Manufac- 
turers Association at Indianapolis, Ind. 


Cuar_Les E. Henry, Buffalo, N. Y., 
who organized the firm of Henry & 
Henry, wholesale merchants and food 
manufacturers, in 1899, died on Aug. 4. 
Several decades ago, he was connected 
with the Empire Preserving Co. and 
later the Erie Preserving Co. 


ALFRED Monottt, 71, founder of the 
Golden State Milk Products Co., San 
Francisco, Calif., died in San Francisco 
Aug. 13. Mr. Monotti was instrumental 
in developing the dairy industry in 
California. 


Cuaries L. Newton, president and 
treasurer of Newton Products Co., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, tea, spice, and nut packers, 
died recently at the age of 66. 


Epwarp J. Petry, head of the trans- 
portation claims department of Armour 
& Co., was killed in an automobile acci- 
dent on July 18. In the August issue of 
Foop INpusTRIES, his name was errone- 
ously given as “E. J. Perry.” 


FREDERICK EUSTACE READE, 70, treas- 
urer of the San Xavier Fish Packing 
Co., died in Monterey, Calif., Aug. 8. 


Harry F. Vories, 65, chairman of 
Iten Bros. Cracker Co., a subsidiary of 
the Quaker Oats Co., and vice-president 
of the National Biscuit Co., died in Chi- 
cago on Aug. 14. During the World 
War, Mr. Vories was a member of the 
Hoover Food Administration. 


Rozsert C. WARFIELD, vice-president 
of the Warfield Chocolate Co., Chicago, 
Ill., died recently after a short illness. 
He was 40 years of age. 


FRANK R. Younc, Baltimore, Md., 
sales agent for Standard Brands, Inc., 
who had been connected with the Fleish- 
mann Co. for many years, died suddenly 
on Aug. 19. 
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NEW CONSTRUCTION 


Bakery — Joseph Boruta, 103 Halstead St., 
Wallington, N. J., is having revised plans pre- 
pared for the construction of a 2 story, 75 x 
75 {t. bakery, stores and garage at Mercer St. 
and Wallington Ave. Estimated cost $40,000. 
J. T. Camilet, 26 Piaget Avae., Clifton, is 
architect. 


Bakery — A. G. Cook, Main St., Falmouth, 
Mass.. awarded contract for the construction of 
a1 and 2 story bakery, to Brooks-Skinner Co. 
Inc., 662 Adams St., Quincy. 


Bakery — S. DeFrancesco, 11 Wisteria abe 
Salem, Mass., plans the construction of 
bakery on Broad St. Ext. Estimated cost $40. - 


000. Private plans. 


Bakery—Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co., 1100 West 
8th St., Kansas City, Mo., is having preliminary 
plans prepared for the construction of first unit 
of factory, 80 x 260 ft. on Gage Ave., Los 
Angeles, Calif. 


Bakery—Trausch Baking Co., J. P. Trausch, 
Pres., 1130 Iowa St., Dubuque, Ia., is having 
preliminary plans pre pared for the construction 
of a bakery at Main and Jones Sts. Estimated 
cost $60,000. Architect not announced. 


gers Terminal & Warehouse Co., 
Watson, Pres., Dallas Trust Bldg. 
Sle O., will soon award contract for 
the construction of a 3 story, 100 x 200 ft. 
bakery on Hubbard’ Road. Estimated cost 
$300,000. Private plans. The Great Atlantic 
& Pacific Tea Co., 4224 Market St., Youngs- 
town, lessee, will purchase equipment. 


Bakery Plant ApMen—Hetionel Werult Co., 


449 West 14th St., New York, plans 
addition to bakery. Estimated cost to exceed 
$500,000. Private plans. Maturity about 


November. 


Bakeries, Cold Storage Plants, ete.—Dept. of 
Welfare, Columbus, O., plans to vote $7,500,000 
bonds for rehabilitation and extensions at vari- 
ous state institutions including cottage, re- 
modeling industrial building, additional dining 
room, kitchen and bakery, etc., at Longview 
State Hospital, Cincinnati; cottage and equip- 
ment, dairy barn and equipment, at Ohio State 
Hospital for Enpileptics, Gallipolis; four cot- 
tages and equipment, cold storage plant, kitchen, 
bakery, etc., at Institution for Feeble Minded, 
Apple Creek; new cottage and cold_ storage 
plant at Institution for Feeble Minded, Co- 
lumbus; two cottages, extension to cold storage 
plant, etc., at Dayton State Hospital, Dayton. 


Food Warehouse—National Biscuit Co., c/o 
L. & 8S. Realty Co., 178 Goffe St., New Haven, 
Conn., awarded contract for a 1 story, 70 x 
170 ft. warehouse on Dixwell Ave., to National 
Construction Co., 152 ene St., New Haven. 
Estimated cost $60,000 


Canning Plant Equipment — Canadian Can- 
ners Ltd., Amherstburg, Ont., plans to purchase 
complete equipment for new plant. 


Dairy Plant—J. E. Harshbarger, Altoona, Pa., 
awarded contract for the construction of a 2 
story, 75 x 98 ft. dairy plant to J. C. Orr & Son, 


Altoona. Estimated cost $150,000. 
Dairy Plant—University of New Hampshire, 
Durham, N. H., awarded contract for the con- 


struction of a 1 story, 45 x 122, 25 x 55, 30 x 
120, 26 x 35, and 22 x 34 ft. dairy plant, to 
Osgood Construction Co., 25 East Hollis St., 
Nashua. Estimated cost $40,000. 


Dairy Plant—vValley Dairy Co., Fletcher Ave. 
and San Fernando Rd., Los Angeles, Calif., will 
soon award contract for an 80 x 80 ft. ‘dairy 
plant and 65 x 200 ft. garage. Estimated cost 
$60,000. T. R. Cooper Co., Western Pacific 
Bldg., Los Angeles, is architect. 


Milk Plant—Huntingdon County Farmer's Co- 
Operative Society, W. D. Ruddock, Pres., Hunt- 


ingdon, Que., awarded contract for the construc- 
tion of a milk plant to George Emerson, 
Ormstown, Que. $25,000. Machinery to be 


purchased. 


Cold Storage Warehouse—Inland Ice & Cold 
Storage Co. Ltd., Vernon, B. C., awarded con- 
tract for a 4 story, 100 x 100 ft. cold storage 
warehouse to Dominion Construction Co. Ltd. 
509 Richards St., Vancouver, B. C., $40, 000: 
refrigeration equipment to T. M. Grindley Co. 
Ltd., 1641 West Second Ave., Vancouver, 
$14,000. 
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Cold Storage Warehouse—Huron County Fruit 
Growers Association, G. Laithwaite, Pres., 
Goderich, Ont., is having preliminary plans 
prepared for a 4 story cold storage warehouse. 
Estimated cost $100,000. E. H. Darling, 36 
James St. S. Hamilton, is engineer. Interested 
in prices and information on complete equipment. 


Cold Storage Warehouse — Middlesex Fruit 
Growers Association, A. McDougall, _ Pres., 
Strathroy, Ont., awarded contract for the con- 
struction of a 3 story, 55 x 130 ft. cold stor- 
age warehouse to James Vance, 15 Market St., 
Woodstock, $37,000. Interested in prices on 
refrigeration plant. 


Ice Plant—Central West Public Service Co., 
J. Malory, Third and Weley Way, Sioux City, 
Ia., plans to rebuild an ice plant at South Sioux 
City. Estimated cost $100,000. 


Ice Plant—City Ice & Fuel Co., 68 Lowell 
St., Boston, Mass., awarded contract for the 
eonstruction of a 1 story, 100 x 250 ft. ice 
plant to Pitman & Brown Co., 11 Washington 
St.. Salem. Estimated cost $40,000. 


Ice Plant—Solid Carbonic Corp., Harlingen, 
Tex., is receiving bids for the construction of 
a dry ice plant. Estimated cost $70,000. Pri- 
vate plans. 


Refrigeration and Cold Storage Plant—To- 
peka, Kan.—Fleming-Wilson Mercantile Co., 116 
Kansas Ave., Topeka, Pan., awarded contract 
for the construction of a 1 story, 160 x 160 
ft. warehouse, including large refrigerating plant 
and cold storage rooms at Euclid Ave. and Santa 
Fe R.R. to Austin Co., 510 North Dearborn St., 
Chicago, Ill. Estimated cost $100,000. 


Gelatin Factory—Atlantic Gelatin Co., Inc., 
J. H. Cohen, Hill St., Woburn, Mass., is having 
plans prepared for the construction of two 1 
story manufacturing buildings. Estimated cost 
$50,000, Private plans. 


Cane Mill—D: Myers, 6341 Wade Ave., St. 
Louis, Mo., plans to purchase a power cane mill. 


ugar Refinery—Revere Sugar Refining Co.. 
333 Medford St., Charlestown, Mass., awarded 
contract for a plant unit and drying building 
° saad Construction Co., 137 Newbury St., 
oston 


Feed Mill — Farmers Gin Co., 
Howard, Raymondville, Tex., will build a 1 
story, 40 x 60 ft. sweet feed mill. Will 
grind cane and feed and mix with molasses. 
Machinery contract awarded to Anglo American 
Mill Co., Owensboro, Ky. 


c/o A.C, 


Flour Mill—Pittsburg Flour Co., 302 Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn., 
plans the construction of a 1 story, 33 x 70 
ft. addition to plant to manufacture flour 
sacks at Wellsburg, Va. Estimated cost $40,- 


000. Private plans. 

Flour Mill—Woolcott Milling Co., H. Wool- 
cott, Secy., Harrisburg, Ill., plans to rebuild 
flour mill recently destroyed ‘by fire. Estimated 


cost $100,000. 


Grain Elevator—Albany Port District Com- 
mission, c/o P. G@. Ten Eyck, Chn., Albany, 
Y., will receive bids in September for the 
construction of a grain a. esas’ 000 bu. 
capacity. Estimated cost $1,500,000.  Mac- 
Donald Spencer Engineering Co., Oi Lexington 
Ave., New York, are engineers. 


Grain Elevator—Maney Milling Co., H. K. 
Schafer, 2463 South 27th St., Omaha, Neb., 
awarded contract for a 53 x 119 ft. grain ele- 
vator, 300,000 bu. capacity, at 28th and Oak 


Sts., to Fegles Construction Co., 711 Wesley 
Temple = . Minneapolis, Minn. Estimated 
cost $50,000 


Grain Elevators—Ministry of Public Works, 
Buenos Aires, Argentina, plans the construction 
of six hundred forty grain elevators throughout 
agricultural zones varying in sizes from 38,000 
bu. to 380,000 bu. capacity. 


Grain Elevator—Terminal Grain Corp., S. P. 
ean. Pres., Grain Exchange Bldg., Sioux City, 
Ta., is having preliminary plans prepared for a 
500,000 bu. addition to grain elevator at 14th 
and Division Sts. 


Grain Elevator—Windsor Elevator Co. Ltd., 
C. A. Dewhirst, County Buildings, Sandwich, 
Ont., plans the construction of a 2,000,000 bu. 
grain elevator to include corn dryer, 1,500 bu. 
per hour capacity, at River Front, Windsor. 


Grain Tanks — Archer-Daniels-Midland Co.., 
600 Roanoke Bidg., Minneapolis, Minn., awarded 
eontract for the construction of metal grain 
tanks, 54 x 83 x 200 ft. at 611-625 Malcolm 
Ave. S. E., to H. J. Asleson, 526 Sexton Bldg., 
Minneapolis. Estimated cost $120,000. 


Mill Warehouse—Albers Bros. Milling Co., 
Stuart Bldg., Seattle, Wash., plans to rebuild 
1 story, 150 x 300 ft. warehouse, ft. of Massa- 
chuesetts St., destroyed by fire. Estimated 
cost $50,000. Private plans. 


Rice Mill—Canada Rice Mills Ltd., 343 Rail- 
way St., Vancouver, B. C., will soon award con- 
tract for the construction of a 4 story rice 
mill, pier and warehouse on Lulu Island. _ Esti- 
mated cost $100,000. Crere & Aldin, Rogers 
Bldg., Vancouver, are engineers. 


Fruit Warehouse—Minneapolis & St. Louis 
R.R. Co., Transportation Bldg., Minneapolis, 
Minn., awarded contract for the construction of 
a1 story, 208 x 86 x 18 ft. fruit warehouse at 
301 North 5th St., to Stahr-Burgum Co., 903 
Wesley Cp > gue Bldg., Minneapolis. Estimated 
cost $75,000 BR: Cc: Kenly, Minneapolis, is 
chief engineer. 


Citrus By-Products Plant—F. G. Paige, Lin- 
coln, Neb., plans the construction of a plant for 
the manufacture of jelly, marmalade, syrup and 
grapefruit juice at San Benito, Tex. Estimated 
cost $70,000. Private plans. 


Packing Plant (Citrus)—-Feather River Prune 
& Apricot Growers Association, Yuba City, 
Calif., awarded contract for the construction of 
al story, 75 x 182 ft. citrus packing plant to 
Campbell Construction Co., Sacramento. 


Packing ‘Plant (Citrus Fruit and Vegetable) 
—L. E. Snavely, Mission, Tex., awarded contract 


for a 1 story, 60 x 90 ft. citrus fruit and 


vegetable packing plant to Hidalgo County 
Lumber Co., Mission. $35,000. 

Packing Plant (Citrus) — Texas Citrus 
Growers Association, Mission, Tex., awarded 


contract for the construction of a 2 story, 135 
x 160 ft. citrus packing plant to A. Velton, 
Brownsville. $43, Complete equipment 
will be installed. 


Beef Cooler—Leo Schloss Inc., foot of Astor 
St., Newark, J., awarded contract for a 1 
story beef cooler to Lustbader_ Construction 
Corp., 145 East 45th St., New York. Estimated 
cost $40,000. 


Meat Packing and Siaughter Plants—Commis- 
sar for Internal Supply, Soviet Russia, c/o 
Amtorg Trading Corp., 261 5th Ave., New York, 
N. Y., is having plans prepared for the con- 
struction of meat packing and slaughter plants 
at Dnepropetrovsk in Ukraine, Sverdlovsk in 
Ural Region, Samara in Middle Volga Region, 
Saratov in Lower Volga Region and one in 
North Caucasus. Estimated cost to exceed ap- 
proximately $20,000,000. 


Packing Plant—San Jose Meat Co., A. Las- 
sere, Berryessa Road, San Jose, Calif., plans to 
rebuild packing plant recentiy destroyed by 
— © cemeen cost $50,000 Architect not 
select 


Stock Yard Group—Joplin Stock Yards Inc., 
L. P. Buchanan, Pres., 1164 West 5th St., Jop- 
lin, Mo., will build a stock yard group to 
include filling station, stock pens, two trailer 
unloading docks, loading and conveying equip- 
ment. Estimated cost $100,000. Work will 
be done by local labor. 


Packing Plant Addition—Sieloff Packing Co.. 
4329 Natural Bridge Ave., St. Louis, Mo., will 
soon receive bids for a 3 story, 80 x 175 ft. 
addition to packing plant. Wedemeyer & Nel- 
son, 824 Wainwright Bldg., and Bonnell-Tohtz 
Co., 1515 North Grand Blvd., St. Louis, are 
associate architects. 


Packing Plant—Reinards & Abra, 55 Metcalfe 
St., Ottawa, Ont., will soon award contract for 
the construction of a packing plant at Ren- 
frew, for Ottawa Valley Packing Co. 
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ity and Employee Efficiency 


ic Room Temperature Control 








In almost every operation in the preparation of food products, the difference 
between profit and loss can be measured in degrees of temperature. Roast- 
ing, boiling, cooking, canning, packing, chilling, freezing, storing —all are 


temperature control problems. 


For this reason, the name Fulton Sylphon is known to every food manu- 
facturer as temperature control specialists who have developed methods 
and instruments for the automatic maintenance of essential temperatures 


in almost every food preparation process. 


Now this same organization offers Automatic Work-room Temperature 
Control—a simple, inexpensive means of maintaining any desired room 
temperature best suited to products in manufacture or to employees’ health 


and efficiency. 


Sylphon Automatic Radiator Valves, simple thermostatic valves, installed 
in place of ordinary valves without any complicated piping, wiring or 
electrical connections, pass just enough steam to maintain desired room 
temperatures regardless of outside weather conditions or room exposures. 
And in addition, by elimination of over-heating, these valves save the 


fuel consumed through over-heat. 


Write for Bulletin RG-250. It tells the story of a new avenue to increased 
efficiency and economy by controlling heat. 


FULTON SYLPHON (0. 


KNOXVILLE, TENN.,U.S.A. 


European Representatives, Crosby Valve and Eng. Co., Ltd. 
41-2 Foley St., London, W.1., Eng.; Canadian Representatives, 
Darling Bros., Ltd., 140 Prince St., Montreal, Que., Can. 


REPRESENTATIVES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES IN U, S. A, 




















A TRUCK FOR EVERY COMMERCIAL PURPOSE 


LIGHT MEDIUM HEAVY 


34=ton to 1-ton 14-ton to 21,-ton 3-ton to 9-ton 


$625 10 °1465 *675 to 1995 41420 to *7990 


Chassis prices f. o. b. Pontiac. All models available in a wide variety of wheelbases, gear ratios, body 
styles and tire equipment. Any model may be purchased through the convenient finance plan of 
the Yellow Manufacturing Acceptance Corporation at lowest available rates. 


GENERAL MOTORS TRUCK COMPANY, PONTIAC, MICHIGAN 


(A Subsidiary of Yellow Truck and Coach Manufacturing Company) 
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GENERAL 


TRUCKS 
HAVE OUTSTANDING VALUE 


TRUCKS + TRAILERS COACHES © TAXICABS 


General Motors Truck enjoys many 
important advantages through its affili- 
ation with General Motors. Its design- 
ing engineers are assisted by great 
research laboratories and proving 
ground facilities . .. its purchasing 
department enjoys mass group purchas- 
ing advantages... its production 
department profits from the experience 
of vast manufacturing operations. All 


- of this reflects to the advantage of 


every user of General Motors Trucks— 
in sound design and sound manufac- 
ture and in low prices. Wholesalers and 
retailers in all sections of the country 
are discovering that General Motors 
Trucks cost less to own and operate. 


MOTOR S 

















How would you like 


to eliminate 











floor troubles and 














repair costs? 


And we mean elim- 
inate, not for a year 
or two, but for 10 
or 20 years or even 
more. 





We inspected, just recently, a Duratyle 
floor in a meat packing plant that had been 
installed for 22 years, had been in constant 
hard use and hadn’t cost a dollar for re- 
pairs in all that time. 


Duratyle is tough as well as acid proof, 
water proof and grease proof. It is dur- 
able. And it can be laid right over your 
present floors. 


Write for full particulars 


DreHMANN 


PAVING & CONSTRUCTION CO. 
508 Glenwood Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 











Merck’s Citric Acid is the Gold 
Medal Standard for food, confec- 
tionery and beverage products. 
We have had 58 years of experi- 
ence in the manufacture of this 
article. . . Merck’s Citric Acid is 
supplied in the crystal, granular 
and powder forms ... Shipped in 

kegs, barrels or carloads... Also awarded for 
Lactic, Tartaric, Phosphoric and — 
other acids... 





Elliott Cresson 
Gold Medal 


product. 


ees ernest 


SODIUM BENZOATE 


Merck’s Sodium Benzoate is white, clearly 
soluble, and free from foreign odor or 
taste... Approved by the manufacturers 
of delicately flavored products......... 









































CREAM OF 
METHYL TARTAR 

SALICYLATE MILK SUGAR 
One of Merck’s “taste- 
like - more” flavors for VA NILLIN 
= oo pois and many other products 
other food products... FOR DAIRY 
Imparts the true flavor CONTROL 


of Wintergreen... Our 
facilities are unlimited. 
Stocks fresh and pure. 
Put up in convenient 
50 lb. tins or larger... 


Our Ether Concentrated and 
Benzin Purified are especially 
designed for large-scale fat de- 
terminations in the control of 
dairy products.... 





The services of our Sales Organization and 
the scientific resources of our laboratories 
are at your disposal in the selection of pro- 
ducts adapted to your needs. 








IN C. 
MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS 
gees: RAMAN. LT ie Pa La, 

Philadelphia New York St. Louis Montreal 
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IN STAINLESS 
ALLOY EQUIPMENT 


for all anti-corrosive purposes 








and practically all oxidation 


conditions or high temperature 


applications, achieved in the 


NEW COMPOSITE METAL 


















Any required chro- 
mium iron or chrome- 
nickel alloy, of any 
desired ply-thickness. 


100% weld-bonded to 
a backing of inexpen- 
sive mild steel. « « 


Welded and rolled 
under IWA basic and 
process patents (pend- 


ing) « « « « «<< j 


- 


INDUSTRIAL WELDED ALLOYS 


Sales Office: 225 Broadway, New York, N.Y. Main Office & Plant: 8 Lister Avenue, Newark, N. J. 
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.... MOTOCO 


IS EQUIPMENT AND 
PRODUCTION INSURANCE 


The Motoco Industrial Thermom- 
eter is the means of checking a 
wide variety of operations per- 
formed by an equally wide 
variety of industrial equipment. 


In each and every one of these 
varied installations Motoco is 
regarded as one of the most 
economical forms of equipment 
and production insurance. 


The easy reading characteristics 


able equipment; in the lumber 
and woodworking industries they 
are an aid to curing wood more 
uniformly and better; in the prep- 
aration and preservation of food- 
stuffs they are insurance against 
spoilage; in steam laundries they 
save time, soap and clothes; in 
textile industries they are vigilant 
guardians of production costs. 


These are but a few of the many 
useful functions of Motoco Indus- 





Moto Meter also 
manufactures a com- 
plete line of vacuum 
and pressure gauges. 


of Motoco Industrial Thermom- 
eters plus their unswerving accu- 
racy, due to simple design, has 


trial Thermometers. Our repre- 
sentative will welcome the 








MOTO METER 


GAUGE & EQUIPMENT CORPORATION 


TOLEDO, OHIO 
FACTORIES AT TOLEDO” 


LA CROSSE 


caused them to be specified as 
standard equipment on many 
machines of special manufacture. 


In power plants of every size 
Motocos are safeguarding valu- 


y ENGLAND y FRANCE 


opportunity to discuss your 
temperature control problems, 
and advise you as to how the 
Motometer Companycan provide 
you with the lowest cost equip- 
ment and production insurance. 


y GERMANY y AUSTRALIA 
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BOWEN SPRAY DRYING 


Offers unlimited possibilities for the 


CREATION OF NEW PRODUCTS FOR THE 
FOOD OR PROCESS INDUSTRIES 


Arrangements can be made to secure the use of our spray 
drying laboratory for practical or experimental tests on 
your product . . . Our personnel is highly trained with 


years of successful experience in the spray drying art. 


BOWEN RESEARCH CORP., 117 Liberty St... New York City 
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A Few Prominent 
Hackney Users 


Swift & Co. 
Wadhams Oil 
Missouri Pacific R. R. 
Tanglefoot 
Air Reduction Sales 
Eastman Kodak 
Hercules Powder 
Delco Light 











1349 Vanderbilt Concourse Bldg., New YorkCity PRESSED STEEL TANK COMPANY 


1173 Continental Bank Bldg., Chicago 
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Here’s the answer to that problem of—which 
is the cheapest—shipping in Hackney perma- 
nent steel barrels or single trip containers. 


a 








EXAMPLE 


In 1929—“A’”’ Company spent $46,500 for light weight con- 
tainers which were used to make only one trip. 

In 1930—this same company changed to Hackney return- 
able steel barrels, reducing their costs to $17,260. 
On the same volume of business which they did 
in 1929, their costs would have been about $21,576 
—making a saving of better than 50%. 

This is only one of many examples which show why Hackneys 

are used by many companies, both large and small—for 

shipping various liquid and dry bulk materials. 

During the past 30 years, Hackney has consulted with a 
great number of manufacturers in working out the most 
economical solutions to their shipping problems. This service 
is open to you, without obligation. It may be the means of 
making a substantial saving in your shipping costs. Write 
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477 Roosevelt Bldg., Los Angeles 





5771 Greenfield Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 























..where the troublesome 
drives in your plant are! 


Ask him where dust, dirt, moisture, 
dripping water, or even destructive gases 
are present. Those drives in out-of-the-way 
places, where motor windings become clog- 
ged or moisture soaked. ... Ask him to study 
the Allis-Chalmers Enclosed Fan-cooled 
Motors, approved by the Underwriters for 
dusty locations, and where explosive gases 
are present. ... Ask him to notice how these 
motors have the same sturdy construction, Type, ARZ_ En- 


closed Fan-cooled 


liberal design, and unexcelled insulation,  Moters are used 


° ° Centrif 1 
that for years have been characteristic of Vibrating Screens 


because these 


Allis-Chalmers motors. ... Ask him to note a oe Soe 
also, how these enclosed fan-cooled motors ust, dirt and 
are as easily accessible, and with no greater 
number of parts, than a standard open 
motor. ... Ask him to write for Leaflet 2124, 
on the Enclosed Fan-cooled Motor, and 


Leaflet 2125A, on the Explosion-proof Motor. 






























Even in a foundry atmos- 
phere laden with iron 
dust and fine sand, type 
AR Motors operate 
without trouble. This 
motor operates a tum- 
= barrel for cleaning 
small iron castings. 





Right -- ARZ motor 
driving fanin a starch 
mill where fine dust 
is always present and 
enclosed motors are 
necessary for safety 
of operation. 




















Lef i ARZZ Ex- 
plosion Proof Motor 
driving gasoline 
op in Texas re- 

nery. # This motor 
saved the cost of a 
building and fire wall. 











ARZ Motors driving rotary stock screens in a 
southern paper mill. This mill uses 15,000 
h.p. of Allis-Chalmers motors, many of them 
enclosed as protection against gases, acids 
and water. 


ALLIS: CHALMER 
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Allis-Chalmers En- 
closed Fan - Cooled 
Motors are as readily 
accessible as those of 
the open type. 
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tag plant in the Industry, located at Grand Rapids, Michigan. 





EVENTEEN years ago, Kelvinator 

introduced the first successful 
domestic electric refrigerator. To-day, 
Kelvinator is the largest exclusive 
manufacturer of refrigeration equip- 
ment in the world. 


For years Kelvinator has been recog- 
nized as Electric Refrigeration Head- 
quarters because Kelvinator engineers have 
worked hand in hand with food manufacturers 
—solving their refrigeration problems— 
showing them how to get better refrigeration 
—for less money. 


To-day, the Kelvinator line includes equip- 
ment for every electric refrigeration need. 
There are 30 condensing units; Flooded 
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The illustration above shows the Kelvinator Cabinet factory and the largest 


etroit Factory and Administration Building are shown at the top of the page. 


LARGEST IN THE WORLD! 





| = Kelvinator 


The Kelvinator factory at London, Ontario, is shown above. A factory of ap- 
proximately the same size is located at London, England. Kelvinator factories 
represent an investment of more than $10,000,000 in plants and equipment, 


System Cross Fin Coils; Deep Fin 
Coils; Submersion Type Coils; Ice 
Cream Cabinets; Milk Cooling equip- 
ment, and the new Kelvinator Cross 
Fin Coil, the most revolutionary devel- 
opment in commercial refrigeration. 


Food manufacturers are invited to 
come to Refrigeration Headquarters. 
Our experience, data and knowledge are yours 
for the asking—with no obligation. Call the 
Kelvinator Refrigeration Engineer in your 
city, or, write us direct. 


KELVINATOR CORPORATION 
14271 Plymouth Road Detroit, Michigan 


Kelvinator of Canada, Ltd., London, Ontario 
Kelvinator Limited, London, England (358) 


bo 
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TEMPERATURE CHART 























No More Losses from 
Temperature Changes 


If temperatures are not kept constant, it may result in 
damaged materials, lost orders or a ruined reputation with 
most valued customers. You'll never have cause to be 
“blue” from such losses while Sarco Temperature Regulators 
are on the job. 

When equipped with a Sarco, stills, retorts, dryers, cooking 
kettles or other steam heated apparatus cannot use too 
much or too little heat. 


SARCO 


Temperature Regulator 


when set for a given temperature, maintains exactly that 
temperature without any attention. —_ 
It is entirely self-contained. Needs no 
expensive pipe connections, compressed 
air, water or electricity to operate. 
Actuated by hydraulic pressure, the 
Sarco has more power to operate valves 
and greater sensitivity at all points of the 
range. (<4 
Its packless, sealed valve stem dispenses 
with a_ stuffing box, eliminates stem 
leakage and makes sticking impossible. 
Write for catalog AE-70 and our 30-day 
free trial proposition. 


SARCO CO., INC. 
183 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Branches in Principal Cities 
Sarco Canada Limited 
Federal Bldg., Toronto, Ont. 


| 
i 








SARCO CO., Inc. 
183 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Without obligation on our part, please send your Temperature 
Regulator Catalog AE-70. 


Seeeertceaseceuseneas 
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Se rE rm 
| AN ADHESIVE FOR EVERY | 
MACHINE OR HAND OPERATION |: 








< Sales Offices in all principal cities , 








This should be | 
convincing 2 
to you! 


The 
Standard-Knapp Corp. 


the leading manufacturers of 
Sealing and Can Labeling equip- 
ment, have now standardized ex- 
clusively on 





ADHESIVES 


for testing, demonstrating and 
operating their equipment. 


Obviously, they must use the 
best, as their only interest lies in 
the most efficient and economical 
functioning of their machines. 


For information regarding either the ad- 
hesives formerly made by Standard-Knapp, 
or any other Mikah products, address 


NATIONAL 
ADHESIVES 


CORPORATION 


Home Office—820 Greenwich St., New York 


1940 Carroll Ave., Chicago—883 Bryant St., San Francisco 
15 Elkins St., Boston—1305 Germantown Ave., Philadelphia 


WORLD'S LARGEST PRODUCER 
OF ADHESIVES 
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@ Canning is but one of the many branches 
of the food industry in which Diamond 
Crystal Salt has opened the way to greater 
success. We should be glad to send you de- 
tailed information regarding the selection 
of the salt best suited to your own product 


2 glasses of water will show you 


how this Pennsylvania canner 


improved 


PENNSYLVANIA canner was having trouble 
A with his beans. Taste tests consistently showed 
that here and there in the can, a bean would be over- 
salty. Apparently, the salt, instead of dissolving, had 
lumped and clung to individual beans. 


A consulting chemist was called in. To the canner’s 
complete satisfaction, he demonstrated that the 
trouble could be remedied by using pure salt, 
Diamond Crystal Salt. Here is the demonstration he 
used to show the difference made by just a fraction 
of a per cent of salt impurities. Try this test your- 
self —it will only take a minute. 


Just fill two drinking glasses with water, to an 
equal level. Pour into one glass a teaspoonful of 
whatever salt you are now 
using. Pour into the other, 
a teaspoonful of Diamond 
Crystal Salt. Stir each, and 
you'll see that the Diamond 
Crystal Salt dissolves in a 
fraction of the time of the 


other. 


ahi 


D IA M 48 N D Mame, miele 





A PRODUCT OF GENERAL 
FOODS CORPORATION 
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his pack 


You'll see that in less than a minute the Diamond 
Crystal Salt has vanished, while even after several 
minutes have elapsed, a residue still remains at the 


bottom of the other glass. 


This is exactly what occurs in your own canning 
process. Diamond Crystal Salt will dissolve in a 
flash. Diamond Crystal, being free from impuri- 
ties, will never harden choice young vegetables, but 
will safeguard their precious tenderness. Diamond 
Crystal Salt, being matchlessly free from bitter 
tasting impurities, develops wonderfully appetizing 


flavor. 


Why not give a trial to this unique salt which has 
aided so many successful canners to achieve a better 
pack? Diamond Crystal Salt is composed of 
tiny flat flakes, and is made by the exclusive 
Alberger process. Diamond Crystal Salt Com- 
pany, (Inc.). Bulk Department, 250 Park Ave- 
nue, New York, N. Y. 


Year in, year out, Diamond Crystal Salt 


averages 99.9% pure—or better 


CRYSTAL SALT 


© 1931, G. F. Corp. 
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ABSORPTION AND COMPRESSION AMMONIA 


CARBONDALE AMMONIA COMPRESSION 

















(xhaust steam refrigeration 


Saves money Nn many ways 


ESS than} horse power, per ton of refrig- 
eration. That’s all the mechanical en- 
ergy required to operate a Carbondale 
absorption refrigeration system. Exhaust 
steam from your power plant or generating 
system does the rest. 


Refrigeration becomes virtually a bi-prod- 
uct of the steam plant. No other system 
is as inexpensive to operate, nor has 
so few moving units. And the Carbon- 
dale Exhaust Steam Refrigerating System 
is dependable to a degree unap- 


proached by any other type of refrigeration. 


Carbondale Exhaust steam refrigeration is 
serving practically every industry and busi- 
ness. It has proven extremely economical 
in food preservation . . . manufacturing 
processes... cold storage. . 
conditioning. If you have exhaust steam 
available by all means consult Carbondale 
before deciding upon any refrigerating 
system. 


THE CARBONDALE MACHINE CO. 
Carbondale, Pa, Branches in principal cities 


. and air 


Carbondale Refrigeration 









REFRIGERATING SYSTEMS USE WORTHINGTON 


CARMALS SYSTEMS AND CO, COMPRESSION SYSTEMS 


COMPRESSORS 


“FEATHER VALVE” 
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WRITE — WIRE — PHONE 
The Sales Office Nearest You 








CHICAGO: 111 W. Washington St. 
“it's Better Packed in Tin’ 


NEW YORK: 100 E. 42nd St. 








Baltimore, Md. 
3500 East Biddle St. 
Wolfe 9700 


Boston, Mass. 
131 State Street 
Hubbard 7172 


Chicago, II. 
4622 West North Ave. 
Spaulding 8480 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
2510 Highland Ave. 
Jefferson 2201 


Dallas, Texas 
1118 Praetorian Bldg. 
Dallas. 2-5924 


Denver, Colo. 
3033 Blake St. 
Tabor 4261 


Detroit, Mich. 
1900 East Jefferson Ave. 
Fitzroy 3292 
Jersey City, N. J. 
16th & Coles Sts. 
Montgomery 5-4700 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Guinotte & Lydia Aves. 
Victor 7250 


LET AN EXPERIENCED 


CONTINENTAL 


REPRESENTATIVE HELP YOU WITH 
YOUR PACKAGING PROBLEMS... 


i Continental Representative skilled in “Pack- 
aging to Sell,” offers the knowledge and ex- 
perience gained thru many years of helping 
solve the package problems of many diversified 
businesses. 

He also offers the advantages of Continental's 
large resources—38 plants strategically located 
from coast to coast... sales offices in principal 
cities . . . completely equipped research and 
development laboratories ...a skilled organiza- 
tion of engineers and designers—all “Partners 
in the Business,” with a deep personal interest in 
serving you well. 

You will find it to your advantage to consult a 
Continental Representative. Write, wire or phone 
the sales office nearest you. 


‘ 
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Los Angeles, Calif. 
3820 Union Pacific Ave. 
Angelus 7111 


Nashville, Tenn. 
500 Benton Avenue 
Phone 6-6682 
New Orleans, La. 
521 North Scott St. 
Galvez 4145 


Passaic, N. J. 
217 Brook Ave. 
Passaic 3-2115 
St. Louis, Mo. 
P. O. Box 1242 
Bridge 3550 


Wheeling, W. Va. 
Wheeling Steel Corp. Bidg. 
Wheeling 3900 
New York City, N. Y. 
100 East 42nd St. 
Ashland 4-2303 
Chicago, Hl. 

111 West Washington St. 
Franklin 8711 
San Francisco, Calif. 
155 Montgomery St. 
Garfield 7890 


CONTINENTAL CAN COMPANY, INC. 


SAN FRANCISCO: 155 Montgomery St. 
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GENERAL FOODS ANNOUNCES 
A NEW RESEARCH 


ACHIEVEMENT.. 


VITA-FRESH 
\ 





VITA- FRESH 
° 











V 


ViTA-FRESH, the latest research achievement of General 
Foods, is a complete solution to the problem of coffee fresh- 
ness. It has already been applied to Maxwell House Coffee, 
one of General Foods’ 20 nationally advertised products. 
Coffee deteriorates on contact with air. The delicate, volatile 
flavors escape, thereby causing loss of freshness. Oxygen com- 
bines with oils left in the coffee, thereby causing staleness. 
The best vacuum packing now in commercial use removes 
90% of the air. Vita-Fresh removes more than 99% of the 
air and, for practical purposes, creates a complete and perfect 
vacuum. The importance of this advance is shown from the 
fact that even a 90% removal of air leaves in the can enough 
oxygen to cause some deterioration of the contents. Vita-Fresh 
seals coffee’s fragrance so perfectly that even expert coffee 
tasters cannot tell the difference between coffee that has stood 
for months in Vita-Fresh cans and coffee fresh from the roaster. 
Probability that the new process may be made available 
to other packers is disclosed in the announcement that the 
American Can Company has been authorized to grant the 

use of it to other coffee roasters. 
“The Story of Vita-Fresh,” a booklet which should be 
of very real interest to both housewife and busi- GE 
GF 











ness man, will be sent to you free upon request. 


GENERAL FOODS 


NEW YORK CITY 





DEPARTMENT 6-R 250 PARK AVENUE 


Maxwell House Coffee, Log Cabin Syrup, Jell-O, Certo, Post's Bran Flakes, 

Minute Tapioca, Postum, Hellmann’s Mayonnaise Products, Walter Baker’s 

Chocolate and Cocoa, Franklin Baker's Coconut, Calumet Baking Powder, 

Grape-Nuts, Sanka Coffee, Swans Down Cake Flour, Post Toasties, La France, 
Satina, Diamond Crystal Salt, Whole Bran. 
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economical 





.. to buy... to install 
-- to operate 





Viking 


Sanitary Rotary 


Pump 


First of all . . the Viking arene Rotary Pump is 
ECONOMICAL to buy. Qual i and ie a 
considered it is the nar price mp in the rotary 

fede ae miouee De ke 
Secondly . . the Viking is ECONOMICAL to in- 
stall. The average mechanic can install it quickly and 
easily. 

And perhaps most important of all . . the Viking is 
ECONOMICAL to operate. Requires less power. Be. 
cause of its simple design . . JUST TWO MOVING 
PARTS . . it is free from all valves, springs or tricky 
mechanics. Viking enjoys a world-wide reputation for 
smooth operation . . high mechanical efficiency and 


long life. Jn addition it is ABSOLUTELY SANITARY. 
Viking is just the pump for your plant. 


Write today for FREE Catalog 
and Special Food Plant 
Bulletin. 


.» «+ Viking 


Pump Company 


Cedar Falls, lowa 
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THEY KEEP A-RUNNING 














10 Horse Power Century 
Type SCN Across-the- 
line Start Squirrel Cage 
Induction 3 Phase, 60 
Cycle, Motor. 





Easy to Install 
and Control — 


No current-limiting starting equipment is required in connection 
with Century Type SCN Squirrel Cage Motors in 30 horse power 
and smaller sizes. They may be thrown directly across-the-line 
because their starting current is within NELA recommendations. 
This simplifies installation and operation and reduces both initial 
and maintenance costs ... No current is dissipated in starting 
equipment—the motor takes full advantage of the line current. 


Because the starting torque of these motors is practically the same 
as that of standard type SC Single Squirrel Cage Motors, they 
are especially suited for all general purpose applications where 
normal starting torque is satisfactory and where simplicity of 
starting equipment is desirable. 





Century Polyphase Motors are built in standard sizes from 4 to 250 h. p. 


Totally-Enclosed Fan-Cooled 
Motor. Builtin standard sizes 


from 1¥4 to 150 horse power. CENTURY ELECTRIC COMPANY 


1806 PINE ST. « « ST. LOUIS, MO. 
40 U. S. and Canadian Stock Points and More Than 75 Outside Thereof 


SINGLE PHASE, MOTOR GENERA- 
THREE PHAGE. TOR SETS, ROTARY 


AND Dt @ee CONVERTORS, FANS 
CURRENT MOTORS AND VENTILATORS 





8CN’*210 


FOR MORE THAN 27 YEARS AT ST. LOUIS 





3] 
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(Photograph made with Bausch & Lomb Protar Lens) 


It’s a Wise Man... 


- + + that knows his own product. The 
number of such wise men in the food in- 
dustries is continually on the increase with 


the growing recognition of the necessity of 


optical precision instruments for adequate 
production control. 

B & L Laboratory Microscope GS has a 
range of magnifications from 20X to 
1000X, making it suitable for such 
purposes as mould and bacteria count- 
ing, identification of fats from their 
crystal shape, adulterations in spices, 
flour, etc., study of crystalline struc- 


ture of sugars, yeast counting and identi- 
fication, and for a large number of other im- 
portant purposes. 

The GS is heavier than the usual labora- 
tory microscope, giving it increased rigidity 
and stability. Such accessories as mechan- 
ical stages, stage and eyepiece micrometers, 

mould counting cells, polarizing 


~ equipment, etc., are available from 
) Bausch & Lomb. 


rear | Write for complete information. 
2 | 


Bauscu & LomsB OPTICAL Co., 
603 St. Paul Street, Rochester, N.Y. 


BAUSCH & LOMB 


$2 
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You consign it to the world, ship it to the four cor- 
ners of the country, without the care and attention 
lavished upon it during the manufacturing processes. 
Your business is to live or die by the verdict of the 


Yrou product is completely packed, ready for sale. 


consumer. 
Will your product retain its flavor, its consistency, under 
the varying conditions it must face in its travel? In the 
dry heat of Arizona or the cold of Labrador? The humid- 
ity of Panama and London? 


Your package determines whether or not it will retain its 
original quality under these 
varying conditions. And the 
KVP Research Laboratories 
will determine the make up 
and materials of your pack- 
age so that it can most suc- 
cessfully combat the deterio- 
rating influences your product @ 
will meet. With every facility 





for making very complete “Proper Pochaging Pays® 


tests, the KVP t-ained re- 


search men are at your com- This booklet describing the 
work and facilities of the 

mand. KVP Research Laboratories 
will be gladly sent to you. 


Write for it. 


AGN y-WAV-WLO] OMA 16) i Ns) ee ol 7-2 Ot FAA a De OO 
KALAMAZOO MICHIGAN 











Properly packaged food 

products are being 
shipped to all known 
points of the world today 


--protected by KVP papers. 
Whether your product is 
one with an aroma or fla- 


vor to be maintained or 
guarded against foreign 
odors and _ tastes--or is 
wet, damp, dry, or greasy 
«we have a_ protective 
paper for it. 


Our modern, fully equipped 
research laboratory, in the 
hands of experts is at your 
service at all times to aid you 
in the selection of the proper 
protective wrapper for your 


product. 











Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment Co. 
KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 
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Earning ability! 


THAT’S THE FINAL TEST O 
THIS I, TON TRUCK Oe 








nes eee” is aa ll 
4 dunia 


y, BANANA 
jf SELLING CO 


the final test of a truck’s value is its 
earning ability. Dodge Trucks not only earn— 
they earn more, for several very definite reasons. 
» » In the Standard 1'%2-ton chassis, for instance, 
Its price — 


After all, 


you get Dodge quality and design. 
only $595 f.0. b. Detroit—calls for but a small 
investment. Then, because of this truck’s many 
exceptional features, you get greater dependa- 
bility, ample power, ease of control, speed, safety, 
economy and long life—all an assurance of 
maximum earning ability. » » Inspect and test this 
1%-ton truck or any of the many other types in 
the Dodge line. You will find that the experience 
gained in building over 400,000 quality Dodge 





] 





Trucks assures you a truck that is precision-built and 
perfectly balanced part-to-part—a truck that will 
work and earn for you every mile of its long life. 


PAYLOAD CAPACITIES IN THE HEAVY-DUTY LINE RANGE FROM 3,600 TO 11,175 
POUNDS—AND UP, FOR TRACTOR AND TRAILER SERVICE. PRICES ARE EXCEP- 


TIONALLY LOW. » » THE STANDARD LINE RANGES IN PAYLOAD 
CAPACITY FROM 1,200 TO 4,300 POUNDS AND INCLUDES 


THE 114-TON CHASSIS AT F. O. B. DETROIT 


TO HELP LOWER YOUR HAULING COSTS 
OPERATING RECORD BOOK FREE 





DODGE BROTHERS CORPORATION E-17 
Detroit, Michigan 
Send your Operating Record Book. | understand there is no obligation. 


NAME 


ADDRESS 
CITY. STATE 











Number of Trucks Operated (Book for each will be sent) 





DERPENDASBLE 


DODGE TRUCKS 
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or pure, sweet brines... 





specify PURE SOLID NICKEL 


tanks and mixers 


Experienced canners know that a dependable 
supply of pure, sweet brine is absolutely indis- 
pensable to check bacterial growth and thus 
prevent losses due to flat sours and similar 
spoilage. That is why more and more of them 
are equipping their plants with Pure Nickel 
brine storage tanks and mixers. 

Nickel tanks remove all danger of brine 
contamination and insure a constant supply of 
pure, wholesome liquor for the brining ma- 
chines. Due to its remarkably high resistance 
to corrosion, Nickel is unaffected by brines or 
cleaning compounds and never imparts a me- 
tallic taint to the solution. It is easy to clean, 
and keep clean and free of foreign odors. 


Nickel is rust-proof and chip-proof, for it 





is solid clear through. Strong as steel and 


Brine mixer and storage tank. Pure, solid Nickel is used for everything coming in contact with the 
‘ — ° ee brines, including tanks, agitat t il. x - ; i is. 
needing no lining, it minimizes the chance of rines, including tanks, agitator and steam coil. Mfd. by BERLIN-CHAPMAN CO., Berlin, Wis 


breakage or fracture from shocks and sharp ern canneries have saved money by switching 

impacts. Nickel tanks stand up and retain, with to pure, solid Nickel equipment. Why not fol- 

a minimum of care, their original silvery attrac- low their example? We will gladly send you 

tiveness through years of severe service. further information. Send for pamphlet “Pure 
During the past few years, scores of mod- Nickel Canning Plant Equipment”. 








Nicke 


PROTECTS BETTER LONGER 














THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC., 67 WALL STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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ou cant 
keep pace 
WITH MODERN 
COMPETITION 
with hand 


packaging 
A Packomatic ‘Model 8" Carton Sealing and Filling Machine, producing 48 
packages of dessert powder per minute for the Wabash Baking Powder Com- 
pany, Wabash, Ind. me O 
You can now get the increased production 


c) 
Sve and efficiency that will improve your pack- 
age, save hand labor, give you greater speed, 
broaden your market and help you to meet 
modern competition. 


SCIENTIFICALLY PREPARED FOR 











PACKAGING MACHINERY The Packomatic ‘Model 8’’ Carton Sealing and 
Filling Machine was originally developed for big 
High speed production of packages has manufacturers for packaging samples. Formerly this 

created a demand for better glue. ins 
machine has been within the price range possible 


Pac-stik Glue meets this demand. It is a 
scientific combination developed espe- 
cially for packers who are using automatic 


only to large manufacturers. But now many smaller 
manufacturers are using the ‘Model 8”’ for regular 


packaging and sealing equipment. Pac- production. It is compact, requires minimum floor 
stik Glue assures you of well sealed space, and produces up to 50 packages per minute. 
packages at maxi- 





mum speed and low You can re-make your business with the accuracy 


Ty cost. and speed of Packomatic Packaging Machinery. 
WE WILL 
GLADLY Write, wire or phone us for full details, 
SEND ae no obligations. Packomatic Engineers are 


at your service at any time—any place. 


SAMPLES Let us send a Catalog! 


PACKOMATIG 


PACKAGING MACHINERY 


J. L. FERGUSON COMPANY, JOLIET, ILLINOIS 
Branch Offices: NEW YORK ST. LOUIS LOS ANGELES 
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FOODSTUFFS 
bk AND > 


REFRIGERATION 





The wide application of re- 
frigeration to the food indus- 
tries is axiomatic. In no 
other industry are so many 
processes contingent upon 
temperature control. 





METS SAAS SAA 


One of the Northwest’s great 
wholesale grocers (Griggs- 
Cooper & Co., St. Paul, Minn.) 
| has employed a Vilter sys- 
tem since 1925 with the usual 
efficient result. . 


Whether your problem be 

one of processing or storage, 

Vilter can serve you best! 
Write ...and our engineering 

department will make prompt 
reply without obligation. 


THE VILTER MFG. CO. 


2115 So. Ist STREET 


MILWAUKEE........ WISCONSIN 








Bulletins and 
data or spe- 
cial reports 
are available 
on request. Ee 


a 


SS 
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Just Published— 
Third Edition — Completely revised 





Food Analysis 


Typical Methods and the 
Interpretation of Results 


By A. G. WOODMAN 


Associate Professor of Chemistry of Foods, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


557 pages, 54 x 8, 110 illustrations, $3.50 


iw THIS book the author has selected a variety of food mate- 

rials calculated to illustrate the important methods of attack 
and the characteristic methods of analysis. Three classes of foods 
—fats and oils, carbohydrate foods and alcoholic beverages—have 
been treated at some length; general methods, common to the 
group, being taken up first in each case, followed by a more 
detailed discussion of several typical examples. The detection 
and identification of artificial colors has been treated fully. 


In this third edition all data have been brought thoroughly up- 
to-date. Some of the methods have been changed to conform to 
the advances initiated by the referees of the Association of 
Official Agricultural Chemists. 


Special emphasis is given to the importance of the interpretation 
drawn from the results of analysis. 


Chapter Headings 


Microscopical Examination of Foods. 


1. General Methods. 2. The 
3. Food Colors and Preservatives. Chemical Preservatives. 4. Milk and 
Edible Fats and Oils. Olive Oil. Butter. 6. Carbohydrate 
Foods. Maple Sirup. Honey. '7. Cocoa and Chocolate. 8 Spices. Pepper. 
Cassia and Cinnamon. Cloves. Mustard. 9. Cider Vinegar. 10. Flavorinz 
Extracts: Extract of Vanilla. Lemon Extract. Extract of Ginger. 
Wine. Whiskey. 


Cream. 5. 


11. Aleoholic Foods. 


Send for this book for ten days’ free examination. 
Pay for or return it after you have looked it over 


thoroughly. 
Send this coupon today 






FREE EXAMINATION COUPON 


MeGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 370 Seventh Ave., New York, N. Y. 


free examination, a copy of Woodman—FOOD 
I agree to remit for the book, or return it, 





Please send me for 10 days’ 
ANALYSIS, $3.59 postpaid. 
postpaid, within 10 days. 


Signed 


Address 


ary ale mista Ie vce Bar ee eos, Be ee a cies Meer tes 


Official Position 


Ne NN hia a5 ite b. 00ers, Re wae wa Op rd SOD > sre wa 


(Books sent on approval to retail purchasers in the U. S. and Canada only.) 
Food 9- 31 
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ENDURO 


REPUBLIC’S 


PERFECTED STAINLESS STEEL’ 





Z wom, 
om a wr 


Two 1500 gallon evaporators, made from 
ENDURO, in the plant of the Hershel 
California Fruit Products Co., San Jose, Cal. 


Enduro KA2 is sold only through Republic 
Sales Offices and authorized distributors. 


Licensed under Armstrong, Krupp — Nirosta, American 
Stainless and Chemical Foundation patents 


Corrosion-resisting, easy to clean, 

ENDURO equipment cuts the cost of 

processing fruits, vegetables and 
other food products 


TO SAFEGUARD the purity and color of food products during 


packing and filling operations, leading food plants are rap- 
idly adopting safe, stain-proof ENDURO for packing and filling 


equipment. 


ENDURO is completely resistant to all fruit and vegetable 
acids, vinegar and brine. And, in addition, it possesses un- 


equalled toughness and high strength, which enables it to 


withstand years of heavy duty service. 


Before you install new equipment, ask Republic to furnish 
you with complete information relative to the advantages 


and outstanding economy of ENDURO for food plant service. 
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Consider the Value 
of Gas-fired Steam 


for Food Processes 


The most obvious value of gas-fired process steam from 
an OFELDT Boiler is purity, and for food processes this 
is so important that it cannot be over-emphasized. . But 
there are also many economies that cannot be ignored: 


The OFELDT saves labor because it is automatic in 
operation; fuel and ash problems with attendant dirt, do 
not exist when an OFELDT is used; spaced is saved 
because of compactness, and long inefficient pipe lines 
are eliminated; there are no unexpected variations in 
steam pressure or temperature to spoil food batches; and 
the OFELDT does not have to “idle” between steam 
demands—it steams 4 minutes after lighting, ending 
delays. 


These are ‘‘values’’ which have made the OFELDT the 
choice of so many great food processing plants through- 
out the country. Investigate OFELDT possibilities for 
your own plant— 








2-H.P. Style ‘A’ Ofeldt Gas Boiler. Supplies steam for bottle 
washing and sterilizing in a dairy. 


‘Seam in 4 minutes 


feldt 


TRADE MARK 


Send for Ofeldt 


Bulletins... 



































Executive Offices and Fao 
1903-1915 EAST HAGERT ST., PHILADELPHIA 


Branch Offices or Distributors in Principal Cities 





Makers of Automatic Gas Boilers for Over a Quarter Century 
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For 36 tab lower than 


20 | 










For pro- 
ge 








of 
hu 
tures—in 
ice cream hardening 
rooms, fish freezers L 
and quick freezing 
spaces, don't overlook 
the many operating | 
advantages of ourover- 

lapping 


STEVENSON SUPER FREEZER DOOR 


Fitted with three or more spring hinges (hinge guard), WEDGE- 
TIGHT, Stevenson or Jamison Fastener. Standard sizes in our ware- 


houses ready to ship. Wripe roR CATALOG 


JAMISON COLD STORAGE DOOR CO. 


CONSOLIDATING JAMISON COLD STORAGE DOOR CO., INC. 
AND STEVENSON COLD STORAGE DOOR CO. 


HAGERSTOWN, MARYLAND, U.S.A. 
eons ig Chi- 


cago, New York, 

ig Francisco, 

Dalian Southern 

Ice Supply Co., 

Marietta, Ga. Gay 
Engineering Co., 
Los Angeles. D. E. 

Fryer & Co., Seattle 

and Spokane. 

2. Foreign: London, 
Honolulu, Japan. 






le > 
DOORS 















e 
SPECIAL STEEL PLATE 
EQUIPMENT 
for PRESSURE or 
VACUUM PROCESSES 


© 
SPECIAL and 
STANDARD TANKS 
& 
STACKS BREECHING 
STEEL PIPE 
e 


GRAVER TANK & MFG. 
East Chicago, Indiana 


CORP. 


Fabricators of 


GRAVER 


SPECIAL PLATE CONSTRUCTION 
also 


Water Treating Equipment 
Standard and Special Tanks 
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FOR SIRTING, SEPARATING, 
CLEANING, OR SCREENING 














For the most satisfactory mechanical separation of your 
pulverized or granular product be sure you have the right 


VIBRATING SCREEN i machine for your particular purpose. 


iL It doesn’t pay to select a new machine by guess, nor to 

















continue using an old one that is not suited to your needs. 


GYRATORY SIFTER 
L_ HOW TO FIND 
THE RIGHT MACHINE 


Experience in designing a wide variety of equipment for 
mechanical separation, and also for crushing, grinding, 
BRUSH SIFTER drying, mixing and packing, has taught us to study and 
test each different material carefully before recommend- 
ing a certain type of machine. 














AIR SEPARATOR 






































REEL At your disposal are the facilities of our experimental 
I department and the assistance of our process engineers. 
Send us samples of your material and let us help you 
SHAKING SCREEN check-up on your present production or offer sugges- 
tions about the selection of that new equipment you are 
considering. 
Shown below is one type of Wolf 200 Commerce St. Ae L. F | Chambersburg 


machine that we recommend for 
sifting materials in the presence 
of conditioned air, for heating, 
cooling, drying or humidifying. New York Office, 18 E. 41st St. 


Pennsylvania 
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N INE tons of fruitpeel are 
now handled in 5 hours instead 
of 12 with much less labor 
by these Lift A bouts. Working 
conditions have been improved 
and a yearly saving of $7800 
has been effected on a seasonal 
job that lasts only six months. 


For more than 13 years these 
hoists have been handling their 
240 Ib. loads. During that time 
there has been no need for re- 
pairs except on contact points 
for one machine. 


Low cost operation is one of the 
advantages offered by Shepard 
Electric Hoists. Their design is 
far in advance of conventional 
types, and is so widely accepted 
that more than 50% of electric 
hoists used in the United States 
are ‘““Shepards’”’. 


Being able to select from the 
largest range of sizes, speeds 
and types, and a variety of 
forms of control is another 
and very important bene- 





@ 
PA| 


CRANE ¢ HOIST DIVISION 


A yearly profit of $7800 
produced by 2 Shepard LIFTABOUTS 


fit. You can buy a Shepard 
Hoist that exactly meets your 
need. 


A survey of your plant may un- 
cover one or more places where 
a Shepard Electric Hoist 
would effect a very real 
saving in time and money. 

























‘Illustrated Economies”’ shows 
how others are actually reduc- 
ing costs through -—_- 
the use of Shepard _#Olsts 

Electric Hoists. 

This book is free, | 
and our advice : 
also if you ask it. - = 








SHEPARD NILES 
CRANE & HOIST CORPORATION 


Main Office: 422 Schuyler Ave., Montour Falls, N.Y. 
Works: Montour Falls and Philadelphia, Pa, 
Branches in Principal Cities 
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"HTH sotutions EASIER TO 


PREPARE AND CONSIDERABLY 
LOWER | Ay i 1 © 7 big user 







REFINERS OF EDIBLE ONS 





HYDROGENATED OS PRESSED HARD COCOANUT BUTTERS 
VEGETABLE SHORTENINGS VEGETABLE O'L SPECIALTIES 






ented ectanenn 
Co.umsBus.On10 








July 1, 1931 


The Mathieson Alkali Works Inc., 
250 Park Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 










Gent lemen:- 






For about a year now we have been using your H T H for preparing all 
our sterilizing solutions and we want to tell you how well satis- 
fied we ard with this fine product. 







ee ye sink 

' cx for CF Prior to adopting the use of H T H we had been producing sodium hypo- 

\ A Superior Produc’ tion 0 o* chlorite solutions in our own electrolytic cells. A careful study 
Accurate Prep® go by our plant chemists revealed, however, that H T H solutions of the 





same strength were much more stuble and dependable, easier to prepare 
and considerably lower in cost. 






The greater stability of H T H solutions was clearly demonstrated by 
comparative tests run in our laboratory. After two weeks the 
available chlorine content of the H T H solution had changed only 
slightly -- from 0.52% to 0.50% -- while that of the cell solution had 
dropped from 0.50% to, 0.24%. 







Comparative cost figures were also enlightening -- 2.8% per gallon of 
0.5% sodium hypochlorite solution from H T H as against 5.9¢ per gal- 
lon for the same strength solution from the cells. The figures for 
H T H solution included cost of H T H and soda ash, and labor time in 
mixing solutions and in filling and flushing tank. For the cell sol- 
ution, the cost included salt, electric current, and labor time for 
operation of cells, mixing of salt solutions, draining and refilling 
cells, and cleaning with ecid three times a week, If such items as 
cell repairs and replacements, depreciation, etc. had been included, 
the cost of the cell solution would have figured even higher. 






















We hope you will. find the above information interesting and will be 
glad to have you use it in any way you see fit. 






Very truly yours, 


0h. CITY PRODUCTS COMPANY 
vic “Weikl? 2 
ACTURING 


IN CHARGE OF 
























RRU*S 
a 
@ Just read this interesting letter from Mr. R. R. Morgan, vice-president of the ab xuetieiseesiey 
Capital City Products Co., a big user of hypochlorite solutions. Note that Ta eaten mene 
in careful laboratory tests the available chlorine strength of HT H Solution nae aaa 
varied only 0.02% in two weeks! Other hypochlorite solutions lost more than ican saan aiaeiiedaa aa ale 
half their chlorine strength during the same period. Also note that the cost of Rs OED 
HTH sodium hypochlorite was less than half that of the other solutions tested. Se cine aiamnaee 
There’s worthwhile economy in using HTH hypochlorite solutions for sol trnsioen:n.: paneeite 
sterilizing, disinfecting and deodorizing. H T H retains its exceptionally high nai 
chlorine strength at all times. It’s uniform, dependable, non-poisonous. Test 
HTH. See how easy it is to use... how effectively it keeps both plant and © 






equipment clean and sanitary. Order it from your regular distributor or write 
us for quotations and full information. 
The MATHIESON ALKALI WORKS (Inc.) 250 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 





MATHIESON 


Ammonia... 

















| / There are over sixty Mathieson warehouses throughout 
the country amply stocked and ready to meet Spring 
Ammonia demands, One or more of these is within easy 
reach of your telephone and awaiting your shipping in- 
structions... Experience has demonstrated tothe refriger- 
ating engineer that the Mathieson name is a guarantee 
of ammonia quality and a pledge of prompt and courteous 
service. That’s the reason ammonia purchasers, year after 
year, specify Mathieson Aqua and Anhydrous Ammonia. 
If you haven’ta Mathieson “Ammonia Reminder Card”, 
showing all warehouses serving your State, let ussend one. 


THE MATHIESON ALKALI WORKS (Inc.) 
250 Park Avenue New York, N. ¥. 
Soda Ash...Caustic Soda...Bicarbonate of Soda...H TH (Hypo- 
RTC chlorite)...Liquid Chlorine...Bleaching Powder... Ammonia, Anhy- 
Fe x drous and Aqua...PURITE (Fused Soda Ash)... Solid Carbon Dioxide 
SERVICE i ED 


s RESOURCES! RESEARCH 





























Biggest, Strongest, 
Longest Lasting 


truck in the 
lowest price class 


Comparative specifications prove the new SPEED 
WAGON is bigger, has stronger parts, more bearings, 
better lubrication and finer materials, proving in advance 
its longer life! As a matter of record, no other truck 
costing up to double the SPEED WAGON price has 
equal specifications! 

Reo-made bodies, suiting the haulage requirements of 
the Food Industries, are engineered to the chassis, 
matched and mounted at the Reo factory. For further 
information call your Reo dealer, or write 


REO MOTOR CAR COMPANY - LANSING - TORONTO 


THE NEW J3 TON 


SPEED 
WAGON 


0595 


Four-cylinder $625, Six-cylinder $725 
Chassis f. 0. b. Lansing, Michigan 
Dual Wheels $25 Extra 








inder, 214.7 inches in the 6-cyl- 


1. Heavy full floating rear axle 
inder. 


designed for dualing. 


2. Dual wheel equipment at 
slight extra cost. 

3. Heavy 7” channeled frame. 
4. 4-speeds forward transmis- 
sion. 

5. Big truck engines—4 or 6 
cylinder. 

G. Chrome nickel cylinders— 
wearing 7 times longer than 
grey iron. 

7. Maximum piston displace- 
ments — 205 inches in the 4 cyl- 





FREE—celluloid truck slide rule 
—a valuable aid in transporta- 
tion work. Write factory direct. 
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&. Heavy steering spindles. 
#. Full pressure lubrication — 
even to piston pins. 

10. Five bearing crankshaft in 
the 4 cylinder; Seven bearing 
in the 6 cylinder. 

Il. More loading space on 
frame back of cab. 

12. Weatherproof hydraulic 
brakes. 

13. Heavy Duty Spoksteel 
wheels. 
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For their new plant. . .5800 


PRATT & WHITNEY 


insists that interiors 
remain white 











The choice 
in scores of famous 


food plants 


Life Savers, Inc. 
Sperry Candy Co. 
Hoffman Beverage Co. 


College Inn 
Food Products Co. 


' The Nunnally Co. 
Tharinger Macaroni Co. 
Wm. Wrigley Jr. Co. 

E. J. Brach & Sons 
Crosse & Blackwell, Inc. 
Albert Ehlers, Inc. 
Southern Biscuit Co. 
Coca-Cola Bottling Co. 
John F. Jelke Co. 
Clicquot Club Co. 

Tea Garden Products Co. 
C. F. Mueller Co. 
Kellogg Company 


... and hundreds 
of others 




















AKERS of the world- 

famous Wasp and Hornet 
aircraft engines—The Pratt & 
Whitney Aircraft Co. houses its 
precision manufacturing opera- 
tions in one of the most modern 
and up-to-date a€ronautical engine 
factories in the world. 


Such an advanced industry, of 
course, entails much pioneering... 
research... bothinthe product and 
its manufacture. But, in one re- 
spect at least, no pioneering was 
necessary. Barreled Sunlight—the 
time-tested paint—was used in 
Pratt & Whitney’s new plant for 
interiors of lasting whiteness, 


For years, Barreled Sunlight has 
brought a higher standard of clean- 
liness and light to hundreds of 
leading American plants. 


Names such as Pepperell, Kel- 
logg, Steinway, Western Electric, 
Stromberg-Carlson — and many 
other equally eminent—give their 
authority to the effectiveness of 
this lastingly white paint. 


* * * 


WHat MAJOR CONSIDERATIONS 
influenced the choice of these 
leaders? Briefly, they are four: 
whiteness, light reflection, clean- 
liness and economy. 


The secret and exclusive process 
used in Barreled Sunlight makes 


possible the guarantee that it will 
remain white longest. This is the 
answer toyellowing...the bugaboo 
of ordinary white paints. 


Barreled Sunlight is smooth, 
dirt-resisting, washable as tile. 
Month after month it keeps clean, 
white and bright. So smooth, so 
non-porous is it that no recesses 
catch and hold dirt. 


These factors, in addition to 
Barreled Sunlight’s tremendous 
‘hiding power”’ and ‘“‘ease of flow”’ 
(that save labor-time), spell the 
all-important economy of this 
pioneer white paint. 


For use where excessive heat, 
steam or other discoloring agents 
prevail, Barreled Sunlight Chemic 
Enamel is recommended. 

> * 


THE LONG-LASTING whiteness 
and cleanliness of Barreled Sun- 
light, its ready washability, its 
light-reflecting qualities are de- 
scribed at length in a new booklet, 
“Barreled Sunlight for Food 
Plants.” Send for your copy. 


U. S. Gutta Percha Paint Co., 
37-I Dudley Street, Providence, 
R. I. Branches: New York— 
Chicago—San Francisco. Distrib- 
utors in all principal cities. (For 
the Pacific Coast, W. P. Fuller & 
Company.) 


Barreled 


Reg. U. S. 
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gallons of Barreled Sunlight 


(At left) Aérial view of The Pratt & Whitney Aircraft 
Company’s new plant at East Hartford, Conn. Painted 
throughout with Barreled Sunlight. 








(Below) An interior of the Pratt & Whitney plant. Ceilings pe pomens 
and walls are kept well lighted, clean and white by Barreled / : i 
Sunlight. (Architect—Albert Kahn, Detroit, Michigan. General fi 
Contractors—Turner Construction Co., Boston, Mass. Paint- ht eet ac ee 

ing Contractors— Scully, McDonnell Co., Providence, R. I.) ; : 

















GUARANTEE... 


Barreled Sunlight, The Rice Process White, 
is Suaranteed toremain white longer than any 
oil gloss paint or enamel, domestic or for- 
eign, applied under 
the same conditions. 
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The beef sales cooler at the Moose Jaw 
Abattoir, Canada, is cooled by Frick 
Refrigeration. 


The FOOD 
INDUSTRIES 


Use All Types and 
Sizes of Frick 


Refrigerating 
Machines 


Whether you handle meats, 
groceries, fish, fruits, dairy 
products, candy or other foods 
there’s a Frick Refrigerating 
Machine of the type and size 
to meet your exact needs. 
Preferred for nearly 50 years 
by leading concerns in the 
Food Industries. 


Write for literature 
and full details now. 


Branches, Distributors and Stock 
Points in 85 Principal Cities 
Throughout the World 
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Remove the Threat 





Like the sword of Damocles, a dangerously 
narrow profit margin threatens many a present- 
day business. Remove the threat by salvaging 
wastes (see below), by combining several proc- 
esses in one piece of apparatus, by saving time 
or labor, by improving your product,—all possi- 
bilities through installation of the right equip- 
ment. Our experience in recommending and 
building the proper type of equipment for spe- 
cial problems in this field may be extremely 
valuable to you. 


Thirty-six years’ experience and the facilities 
of our testing laboratory and complete manu- 
facturing plant are at your service. Write us 
about your problem. 


Send for Catalog No. 31. 





Stokes Solvent Recovery Apparatus used in making 
special food products. 


Consult us on the equipment listed: 


Vacuum Rotary Dryers 
Atmospheric Drum Dryers 
Vacuum Shelf Dryers 
Evaporators 

Tablet Compressing Machines 
Solvent Recovery Apparatus 
Extractors 

Water Stills 


Mixers 

Vacuum Pans 

Vacuum Stills 

Autoclaves 

Condensers 

High Vacuum Pumps 
Vacuum Fumigators 
Special Process Equipment 


Write for information. 


FJStoxes MACHINE COMPANY 


Chemical Process Machinery Since 1895 
5976 Tabor Road Olney P.O. 


New York Office—103 Park Ave. Chicago Office—75 E. Wacker Drive 
Los Angeles Office—1231 E. 7th St. 


RE AM Le a ce aR ETT Rabe 
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BARRELS 
CAN “TAKE IT” 


The Wooden Barrel is designed to take punishment! 
The damaging blows encountered en route seldom 
affect it. 





The reason for this immunity is obvious. Its rounded 
surface deflects the crushing impacts that create damage. 
There is little ‘‘sting’ in a glancing blow, much of its 
force is lost. What little remains is easily absorbed in 
the natural resilience of the wood and distributed over 
the powerful, ‘double arch” barrel structure. 


That’s one reason why you have fewer claims for 
damaged goods when you ship in wooden barrels. 


Wooden Barrels are used extensively for Food and 
Chemical products. The Associated Cooperage In- 
dustries will gladly advise you as to the best for your 
purpose. Send for the Wooden Barrel Booklet. 


THE ASSOCIATED COOPERAGE INDUSTRIES 
OF AMERICA 


RAILWAY EXCHANGE BUILDING 
ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 


WOODEN BARRELS 




















SLACK 
METAL HOOPS 


















































TIGHT KEG 


SLACK 
WOOD HOOPS 


BUTTER TUB 
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Since we met the 


Morehead Engineer. . 





Our Fuel Saving is 40% 
Our Repairs Are Cut 75% 


“We have not used our boiler feed water 
heater or feed pumps since installing our 
Morehead Back-to-Boiler System”, says one 
user*. “We also discarded fifteen steam 
traps of various sizes and makes. 


“Our fuel saving is about 40% and our 
repairs are cut down 75%. We are sorry we 
did not know about the Morehead System 
several years ago. I would highly recom- 
mend it to any company looking for 
efficiency.” 


In your own plant, a Morehead Back-to- 
Boiler System will give you immediate and 
thorough drainage of all steam-heated 
equipment; improved heat transference 
with increased production from more 
efficient machines; and important savings 
in fuel and operating costs. 


Our interesting booklet tells how you can 
get these results. Mail the coupon today. 


*Name on request. 


MOREHEAD MANUFACTURING CO. 


DEPARTMENT FI, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 








COUPON 


Morehead Mfg. Co., 
Department FI, 
Detroit, Michigan 
I’d like to have your interesting 44-page booklet, giving 
helpful information regarding the Morehead Back-to-Boiler 
System. This will, of course, place me under no obligation. 






































How Many Insects 
Are Being Well-Fed 
And Cared For in Your Plant? 


Weevil, roaches, mites, moths and rodents eat 
into your profits and make dissatisfied customers. 


All can be avoided by regular fumigation with 


REGISTERED 





The Ideal Fumigant 


Safe for your men to use Saturday and your plant 
will be ready for work Monday A.M. 


No discoloration or harm to foodstuffs. 


LARVACIDE SERVICE, INC. 


Division 


ae) 


INCUS, SCE(OEN SCO. 


447-469 Ciseaty Stacer,. New Yor. 
CHICAGO NEW YORK KANSAS CITY 





























Cleans safely 
and 
at low cost 


I T PAYS to replace dangerous lye and caustic 
with Oakite materials for all food plant 
cleaning. Oakite materials do a quicker, better 
job, will not burn hands or clothing, give off 
no noxious fumes, do not spangle tin. 


Oakite cleaning is as economical as it is safe. 
With little effort, grease, burnt-on foods and 
dirt are quickly removed from kettles, filling 
machines, pipe lines and containers. Remark- 
ably free-rinsing, Oakite materials leave no 
films. 

Our nearest Service Man can show you how 


Oakite cleaning assures thorough cleanliness at 
low cost. Write for him to call. 


Manufactured only by 
OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC., 26G Thames St.. NEW YORK, N. Y. 














Name 
et a OAKITE 
Address. ss 9 Industrial Cleaning Materials ans Methods 
City ota ate Bi | 
(480) H 
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“TOO MANY COOKS SPOIL THE BROTH” 
... SO does poor temperature control 





USE cos CONTROL ........ USE Ficos CONTROL 








' A man can fuss and fume trying to get per- time control on one or a hundred kettles. It 
fectly cooked batches; he can guess at temper- reduces labor costs. It guarantees a uniform 
atures and pay for loss in damaged products— product. 


or he can install Tycos Control and avoid 
even thinking about results of a cooking oper- 
ation. It depends upon the man. 


We'll leave the decision up to you, but you 
had better write for full particulars, and the 


new edition of the Canners Catalog, Part 500. 
Those many food processors who depend upon ; wag ; 
Tycos Control wouldn’t be without it. Why? The preliminary processes of blanching and 
It eliminates non-uniform cooking exhausting are also important and 


or processing. It controls the en- should have proper temperature 


tire operation of temperature and G4 Os control. 





faylor /nstrument Companies 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., U. S. A. 
Taylor Instrument Companies of Canada, Ltd. Manufacturing Distributors in Great Britain: 


Tycos Building, Toronto, Canada Short & Mason Ltd., London 


New York San Francisco 



















Chicago St. Louis 
Boston Cincinnati 
Philadelphia Tulsa 
Pittsburgh Detroit 
Cleveland Atlanta 


Los Angeles Minneapolis 


Indianapolis 
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: Neglect mending 


twill soon be 
[ The Sayings of 


a small Fault, and 


a Great One 
Poor Richard | 











A step in modernization was brought about by the frequent unexplained 
stopping of a large synchronous motor driving a vital unit in a plant 
process. Investigation revealed that the too hasty starting of a large 
induction motor in a remote department caused a voltage dip severe 
enough to throw the synchronous motor out of step. The substitution of 
a magnetic controller for the manual controller on the induction motor 
resulted in uniform starting with minimum voltage disturbance. 














Trenches in the snow over buried cables in a mill yard revealed over- 
heating of the distribution system because of low power-factor. The mill 
power-factor was unity by virtue of a battery of synchronous motors near 
the substation. Inside circuits with lagging power-factor of 0.72 were 
improved by substituting, at strategic points, 0.8 leading-power-factor 
synchronous motors for induction motors. The superseded induction 
motors were later used, fully loaded and in conjunction with synchro- 
nous motors, in an addition to the mill. 








Did you know that a photoelectric tube could be made to do the work 
of a stop, dog, latch, or cam? Here’s an example: A length of pipe is 
chucked near the middle, no care being taken to locate it. Two motor- 
driven tool carriages rush in towards the ends and, when one-eighth inch 
from contact, they slow down to feeding speed. The tools then face and 
bevel the pipe ends for field welding. The tool carriages act as they do 
because the pipe intercepts beams of light carried by the carriages. This 
modern type of cam, dog, etc., involves no maintenance, for a beam of 
light has no wearing parts. 








Everytime you strike an arc from one of these new G-E arc welders, 
you make a neat saving. There’s a leak in your piping system. Arc 
weld it. Here’s a gaping hole in a process kettle. A new kettle costs 
$700. Your arc welder, however, will repair the old kettle at a small 
cost, and get it back into production at once. The cast-iron cross frame 
in this expensive machine has cracked — cut it out and weld in a new 
structural-steel member. Sandwiched in between such major repairs will 
come uncounted minor repairs and many a money-saving gadget or fix- 
ture made by your welding operator with the electric arc. 
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You probably know of a dozen places in your plant, or perhaps a score, 
where the installation of these totally enclosed, fan-cooled motors 
would earn their cost over a short period — places where dusty, dirty, 
or abrasive atmospheres, hazardous gas conditions, or alkalies and acids 
make motor maintenance a very serious problem. These motors clean 
themselves as they work, require no pipes, will run for months with- 
out attention, seldom require lubrication (a change of grease every year 
or so), and have open-motor mounting dimensions in all but the 
larger sizes. 





The old ‘‘layshaft’’ and other rigid mechanical means for holding 
related equipment in synchronism while working on a common product 
ate giving away to electric synchronization. Feeders are synchronized 
with the machines they feed, by Selsyn control, and the units may be 
any distance apart. To synchronize devices at full speed has never been 
difficult, but now it is possible to hold many units in absolute synchro- 
nism all the way down to dead stop and up again to full speed. This is 
done on a multiple-unit printing press and so accurately that, if desired, 
an “‘i’’ printed on one unit might be dotted on the next. 





Speaking of modernization, have you studied all the possible appli- 
cations to your equipment of the new G-E thrustor? This electric device 
exerts a smooth, powerful, constant-pressure thrust with cushioned 
return. On the up stroke, oil is pumped through a piston by a motor- 
driven impeller. On the down stroke, the piston sinks through a 
cushion of oil. Some suggested applications are: (1) the smooth, certain 
application of brakes to hoists. 2) The engaging of clutches on punch 
poet or shears. (3) The replacement of muscular effort on foot- and 
and-operated machines, thus making the machines “‘all-electric."’ 








3a 
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In the past, when a machinery builder wished to build heat into his 
machines, or a plant engineer wished to apply a limited amount of heat 
to a process, it was necessary to install a steam boiler, or to run com- 

licated fuel pipe lines to the zones to be heated. To-day, a G-E 

eating specialist is called in and, after studying the requirements, 
recommends G-E “Spots of Heat’’—handy, self-contained, electric heat- 
ing units which can be immersed, screwed in, built in, or simply 
attached to the machinery or equipment to provide clean, safe, odorless, 
precisely controlled electric heat. 





oe dead ii da 


Modernization Reduces Costs — Increases ‘Profit 


There are any number of ways in which the G-E sales engineer can 
help you to modernize. Ask him about them when he calls; or write 
the nearest G-E office. 


GENERAL 46) 


200-463 


ELECTRIC 
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RAYMOND 
Screen Pulverizer 
equipped with 
5 H.P. motor 





oulll welcome 


the advantages of this 
compact MILL 


For the fine grinding of food products . . . for the 
blending or dry mixing of powdered materials 
of all kinds . . . the Raymond Screen Pulverizer 
offers you substantial savings that can be turned 
into extra profits. 


It is a complete pulverizing unit in itself, designed 








g TTL LALA AAAs 
Bbihehise 


SHRIVER FILTER PRESSES 
USED IN SUGAR MAKING 





gigleize 


Sugar is another food product in the manufacture of 
which Shriver Filter Presses are used. In fact many of 
the largest sugar centrals throughout the world use 
Shriver Filter Presses exclusively. If your product re- 
quires filtration use Shriver Filter Presses and get the 
utmost in filtering service. Your inquiries are solicited. 


T. SHRIVER & COMPANY 


Established 1860 
860 Hamilton Street Harrison, N. J. 


AFilterPressForEvery Purpose 


SHRIVER 


Filter Presses Filter Cloth Diaphragm Pumps 


























to do the whole job of feeding, grinding and 
classifying the mater al in one automatic, dust- 
less operation. It ‘s built o meet the exacting 
conditions and demands of today: Low first 
cost, simple to install, small space requirements, 
uniform quality of production with full range o 
fineness up to 300-mesh, and with ample output 
for average needs, 


The Raymond Screen Pulverizer is made in 
several types and capacities for food products 
plants, specializing in cereals, spices, sugar, 
malted milk and similar materials in either granular 
or superfine powders, 


Our 44 years’ experience is your assurance that 
the machine will fit the job and fulfill its guar- 
anteed performance economically. Mail the 
coupon for further details of the Raymond Screen 
Pulverizer . . . its splendid value challenges 
comparison. 


RAYMOND BROS. IMPACT PULVERIZER CO. 
Main Office and Works 





1310 North Branch Street, Chicago, \y 
342 Madison Avenue Subway Terminal Bldg. 
New York Los Angeles 


»y»y YP YY YH YD YH DY YD YD YD YD YD YY YD YD Y”D”D»” DD» DD »D » 


Raymond Bros. Impact Pulverizer Co. 
1310 North Branch Street, Chicago, Ill. 


Gentlemen: ’ 
Please mail me a copy of the Screen Pulverizer Bulletin. I am 


NE: Uh TPR UNNEMNNND 555555 oop ipo www ee ar ha Sw Baw le bs Woe re wane 


Name of Company ...... 558 AS haa aie eae OS EP SO ee 
ry NORMA GRIN OMNES 0555635, Sere. coh ig 9) wm hE NI we enti a a ho SPORE Ord 


Address . ES ee oR ee ee ee eee 











TAG 


General 
Catalog 


Send for Yours NOW 


Presenting the complete line of TAG Controllers, Recorders, 
Dials, Thermometers, Hydrometers, Oil Testing In- ZS 


2 
struments, Steam Traps and Moisture Meters — all fr 
one ‘4 C.J. 
under one cover. Just off the press — it’s far ao “TAG: 
more than a mere catalog — it’s a hand- .” ,, ones 
Re Mfg. Co. 
° P - 
book of instruments that should be on = Fa amag 
Ps Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Ys Gentlemen: 
Please send me_ the 


Pd 
* New TAG G 1 Cat- 
C. a Pa anew TAG General Ca 
2 
s = re 


‘2 T « 
Park and Nostrand Aves. Pd PROIMO i o ats ele tars Soh ane cI ead Senet 


2 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. Ro Address 


your. desk. 
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LAL AL LT RE NMRA ONE LN 
MODERN EFFICIENT EQUIPMENT—For Sugar, Candy, 


Salt, Spices, Meats, Prepared Foods, Creamery Products, 
Flour, Corn Goods, etc.— PLUS 




















CRUSHERS 
GRINDERS 
PULVERIZERS 
SIFTERS 
MIXERS 
SACK CLEANERS 
ELEVATORS 
CONVEYORS 

and 
SPECIAL ITEMS 

















A Helpful Engineering and Advisory Service 





Place your equipment problems where you know other similar problems have been 
met in a highly successful manner. UNIQUE Engineers have planned equipment 
installations in most of the large sugar refineries and in many confectionery plants, salt 
works, spice mills, milk plants, and flour, corn goods, cereal and feed mills. Their 
experience covers more than 30 years in planning equipment installations for processing 
a great variety of nationally prominent products. 


CRUSHERS, GRINDERS 
AND PULVERIZERS 


We manufacture a very complete line of 
equipment for reducing products of almost 
every description. Sturdy, efficient machines 
that are able to produce the greatest capacity 
with the least maintenance and attention and 
lowest power consumption. 





Above:—A new machine of advanced design for reducing materials such as sugar, spices, 
salt, malted milk, food colors, etc.—to any degree of fineness. Machine is absolutely dustless— 
requires no separators, fans, or collectors—and produces greatest capacity per horsepower. 


THE GYRO-SIFTER MIXERS FOR EVERY PURPOSE 


——_ 
For all “siftable” materials. Ideal for sifting baking powder, dried 


eggs, milk powder, spices, salt, soda, etc. B 
separations. Many sizes. 








uilt for making 1 to 5 We build machines for mixing all types of dry powders, semi-solids, 
and liquids. Our line is the most extensive ever offered to the industries. 




















Sifter and mixers are specialized types of machines. Certain standards and 
methods have been established but no standard machine can be made to meet all re- 
quirements. That is why we build both standard type and specially designed machines— 
to supply the specific machine that will perform a specific operation most satisfactorily. 

Use a standard machine if it fits; but don’t, for the sake of a lower first cost, 
take chances on the quality of your product or be hampered by limiting factors in 
operation, excessive maintenance, etc. In other words buy the right machine. It will 
pay. Let Robinson Engineers show you what constitutes the right installation for your 


particular problem. 


71 PAINTER ST., MUNCY, PA. 


for Flour, Corn Goods, Feed and Cereal Mills 
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ROBINSON MFG. CO. 


Manufacturers of Process Equipment and a Complete Line of Machinery 
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TO ERR IS HUMAN —celiminate the errors of hand control of tem- 
perature with the mechanical accuracy of a Powers Regulator. It will quickly 
pay for itself by speeding up production—helps you to get a still better and 
more uniform product, and stops steam losses due to overheating. Let our 
engineers study your problems of temperature control and recommend the 


type of regulator that will give the best results at the lowest cost. 
CHICAGO—2755 Greenview Ave. 


il plo’ sa 


NEW YORK—231 E- 46th St. 





The October Number of FOOD INDUSTRIES will 
describe the operations of the California Packing 


Corp.—world’s largest packer of fruits and vegetables. 











SEARCHLIGHT SECTION 











POSITIONS WANTED 


FOOD EXECUTIVES, with broad experience in 

general management, manufacturing and 
marketing, can readily be obtained through an 
advertisement in the Searchlight Section of Food 
Industries. Food Industries has a waste-free 
tirculation of 10,000 copies monthly and is de- 
voted to operation and production methods in 
food manufacturing and processing plants, 
Send your ad today to Searchlight Dept., Food 
Industries, Tenth Ave. at 36th St., New York. 








Ps ag FOR SALE 


> ha Blades, motor driven. 
1—Copper Jacketed Vacuum Pan, 


chambers, pl. and frame, open del. 
Send for Bulletin No. 32. 





3—W. P. Mixers, jacketed, 150 gal. 


500 gal. 
4—-Shriver 42x42-in. Filter Presses, 40 


We are liquidating ‘the Surplus Canning 


Machinery of the 


SNIDER PACKING CORP’N 


Send for latest printed list. 


We pay cash for your idle machinery—One machine or complete plant. 
CONSOLIDATED PRODUCTS COMPANY, INC., 13-17 Park Row, New York. Barclay 7-0600 








BOUILLON CUBES 
POWDERED SOUPS 


Well-known German firm manyfacturing bouillon 
cubes (hydrolized proteins) wants to get in touch 
with American firm. Several European food fac- 
tories have already adopted our process, 


RW-91, Food Industries 
6 & 8 Bouverie St., London, E.C. 4, England 


COPPER KETTLES 


Practically New. All Sizes 
% off of list price 
Mfrs. of nickel or copper coils 
Copper work and re-tining of all kinds. 
-—also— 

Buyers of used copper equipment. 

BRIGHTON COPPEK WORKS 
2834 Spring Grove, Cincinnati, O. 


Copper, Steam Jacket, Kettles 


Used Kettles 20 to 300 gallon, also new 
ones. 
THOS. BURKHARD, INC. 
494-496 Flushing Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Coppersmiths since 1836 








NEW AND REBUILT 


Buffalo Nut and Food Chopper, motor 
drive. 


Day Clipper Egg Beaters, belt drive. 
Double Pan Rack Trucks on casters. 
Dough Mixers, single and double arm. 
Leonard Date Pitter, motor drive. 
Motors, D.C., 230 volt, 15 to 35 hp. 


Steam Jacketed Copper Kettles, 10 gal. to 
350 gal. capacity, with and without 
agitators, guaranteed steam pressure. 


SAVAGE BROS. CO. 


Since 1855—Candy Machinery— 
Coppersmiths 


2638 Gladys Ave., Chicago, Il. 











Special Offerings 
in PFAUDLER steam-jacketed 
TANKS and KETTLES. 


also Wood TANKS and CASKS, all kinds. 
BOTTLERS’ MACHINERY, WASHERS 
and RINSERS, FILLING and CAPPING 
Machines, PASTEURIZERS and LABEL- 
ERS, FILTERS and FILTER PRESSES, 
every size and style, ROTARY STEAM 
DRYERS. 


Write for our large illustrated CATALOG 
and Price Lists. 


UNIVERSAL COMPANY 


3625 Superior St., Detroit, Mich. 








FOR SALE 


Copper Steam Jacketed Ket- 
tles, Dough and Food Prod- 
uct Mixers, Bottle Washing 
Machines, Copper and Glass 
Lined Tanks, Filters, Filter 
Presses, Mills, etc. 


We also purchase food product equip- 
ment. What have you to offer? 


Loeb Equipment Co. 


618-620 W. Lake St., Chicago, IIl. 
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General Consulting 
Management 
Chemical, Bacteriological and Nutritional Analyses 


PROFESSIONAL SERVICES 


Plant Design 
Patents 


Processes 
Research 














Skinner & Sherman 
Incorporated 
Chemists and 
Bacteriologists 
Analyses, Research, and Consulta- 


tion on Foodstuffs and Manufac- 
turing Processes. 


246 Stuart Street 
Boston, Mass. 


FRANK C. GEPHART, 
Ph.D. 


Research and Consulting 
Chemist 


SPECIALIST IN THE CHEMISTRY 
OF FOOD AND ITS INDUSTRIAL 
APPLICATIONS SINCE 1906 


Products developed, standardized, eval- 
uated. Special problems investigated. 
Office and Laboratories 
23 East 31st St., New York 








PHILIP O. GRAVELLE 


PHOTOMICROGRAPHS 
FOR INDUSTRY 
Technical and Scientific Photographs made 


through the microscope, for the com- 
parison of materials. 


For Research, Development, 
Control and Advertising. 





114 Prospect St., South Orange, N. J. 
Telephone South Orange 2-2791 


SCHWARZ 
LABORATORIES, INC. 


An Organization Specializing 
in Food Chemistry 


Analysts, Biologists, Consultants, 
Engineers 


202 East 44th Street 


New York, N. Y. 


Member Ass’n of Consulting Chemists 
and Chemical Engineers 










Scovell, 
Wellington 


and Company 






ACCOUNTANTS 
and AUDITORS 


MANAGEMENT 
ENGINEERS 







10 East 407TH Street, New York 










CLEVELAND SYRACUSE SPRINGFIELD 








KANSAS CITY SAN FRANCISCO 





BOSTON PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
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PACINI LABORATORIES 
9 So. Clinton Street, Chicago, IIl. 
A. J. Pacini, Director 


Vitamin Assaying 


Biochemical and Nutritional 
Investigations 


Development, Standardization 
and Testing of Food 
and Medicinal Products 


Pioneers in Industrial Photochemistry 


Pease Laboratories, Inc. 
39-41 West 38th St., New York City 





Complete Service to Food Packers 
Food Preparation, Packing and 
Processing 


Heat Penetration Determinations 
Nutritional, Chemical and 
Bacteriological Research 








FOOD RESEARCH 
LABORATORIES, INC. 


Philip B. Hawk, Ph.D., Director 


Investigations in Biochemistry and 
Nutrition 


Food and Medicinal Products 
Developed, Tested and Standardized 


114 East 32nd St. New York 


Telephone Ashland 4-5671 














Food Plants — 


are generally dependent on the services 
. of the professional consultant for the 
design of new plants, the perfecting or 
introducing of new processes, for re- 
search work, or for any chemical and 
scientific work that involves anything 
outside of ordinary plant routine. 


Consult the men listed in the “Profes- 
sional Service Section” of Food 
Industries when such problems arise. 








Dr. HENRY ARNSTEIN 


191 E. Roosevelt Boulevard 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Specialists in the utilization of 
natural resources, the elimination 
of waste and the recovery of by- 
products. Complete chemical and 
food producing plants constructed 
and operated. Technical advisor 
to the governments of Argentina, 
Brazil, Colombia, Cuba, etc. 








LLOYD A. HALL 
Consulting Chemist 


Specializing in the Food Industries 
Food, Pharmaceutical, Bacteriological 
and General Industrial Process inves- 


tigations. Advice in patent matters. 
Chemical analyses and research. 


Consultation and expert testimony. 


1415 West 37th Street, Chicago, IIl. 
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Buffalo Lowboy Heaters installed overhead keep this large 
building comfortable. 


Types from which 
to choose — have 
the right ones in 
your plant ----- 





Here’s the pump that food manufacturers want. 
Positive displacement, but without agitation or 
churning. 


It's the Perfection Helical Gear Pump, the only 
one of its kind. 


Only two moving parts—a pair of constantly 
meshed helical gears. Designed to shear 
through the liquid, without churning action. 
Delivers the product with a smooth pulsation- 

























less flow. When “Buffalo” engineers recommend a par- 
The Perfection Pump is remarkably free from ticular type of unit heater for your plant— 
vibration, durable, simple and trouble proof. you can be sure that they are offering you the 
The model illustrated above—chain drive or most suitable units for the job, for 2 reasons: 


V belt drive—takes up very little floor space. 


Designed especially for liquid food products. 
Write for our Bulletin 284 today. 


PERFECTION MFG. CO. 
2186 East Hennepin Avenue 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 





- 1. “Buffalo” engineers have the knowledge and 
skill gained from forty years’ experience in the 
fan heating business. 







2. The “Buffalo” line of units is complete— 
our choice is not restricted to one or two types; 
which enables us to give you most satisfying 
results. 






There are eight distinct types from which to 
select the one, or combination, which will most 
effectively handle YOUR heating. Buffalo 
Highboys, Lowboys, Wetboys, Breezo-fin, 
Electric, Gas Heater, (2 types) and Unit 
Washers. 


Buy Unit Heaters with the same care that you 
design a new building. Be sure the manufac- 
turer sells a suitable unit—and be sure that 
it is a perfected unit. Ask for Catalog 469. 





poe EE 


Buffalo Forge Company 
181 Mortimer St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


In Canada: Canadian Blower & Forge Co., Ltd., 
Kitchener, Ont. 


4 





Gas, Steam, Electric 


; UNIT 
: HEATERS 
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PROCESS “‘COLD 
PACK” BERRIES 
UNDER VACUUM. ! 
REMARKABLE 
RESULTS OBTAINED 
WITH PFAUDLER 
VACUUM PANS. 
The season for “cold pack” 


berry preserving will soon be 
here. Are you ready for it? 


Pfaudler glass lined vacuum 
pans are used by the nation's 
leading preservers. 


Advantages of 
Pfaudler Vacuum Pans 
A Better color 
A Better flavor 
A Sanitary 


A. No contamination 





Mil 
aii tn ae 


Pfaudler's Model "A" Vac- 
uum Pan for manufacturing 
tomato paste, fruit juices, pre- 
serves, etc. 





VEN SILVER TARNISHES 


A GLAS$$ WONT! 


we 
Even the best silver tarnishes as the result al 
of air contamination. Corrosion of any -s 
metal is inevitable. But when silver tar- _ 
nishes what can you expect of ordinary ‘ 


metal? Why put up with it? 


The answer to these questions is Pfaudler glass lined 
steel. Used for the last forty years in all types of service, 
it has proved a clean, lasting, acid-resisting surface. 





After all, glass is the standard of comparison when it 
comes to sanitation and resistance to acids. Reinforced 
with steel, glass has been made available for processing 
food, beverages, syrups, etc., over long periods of time. 


Install Pfaudler equipment and enjoy its manifold ad- 
vantages: lower cleaning costs; avoidance of metallic 
smells and tastes; efficient mixing, heating and cooling; 
good design at low prices. 


Write for catalogs. Please feel free to consult us on your 
problems. 


THE PFAUDLER CO., 1510 Gas & Elec. Bldg., Rochester, N. Y. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO ELYRIA, O. SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES MONTREAL 




















LASS-LINED STEEL | 


A clean, lasting, acid-resisting AWyface 








STANDARD WITH WHICH OTHERS ARE COMPARED | 
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Bring those costs 


1d 
v 


Vv 
pown! 


Here’s the order of the day. All production 


men are getting it. 


And a lot of them are responding and achieving 


their objectives. 


In pulverizing for example, they are saving from 
100 to 300% through reductions in labor and 
power involved as well as in floor space. 


MIKRO-PULVERIZER is their answer to their 


production-cost problem in pulverizing. 


And these savings are not cited from isolated 
cases—they are the every day experiences of 


alert production men. 


We can accomplish as much for you. 


Send us 


samples of your product. Let us work out your 


problem in our laboratories. 


And we'll give 


you a definite estimate of the savings you can 
make. You incur no obligation in asking us to 


prove the case of MIKRO-PULVERIZER. 


i 


Over 600 Mikro-Pulverizers have 
been installed for all purposes. 


Among the most prominent users are: 


Ambrosia Chocolate Co. 

American Sugar Refining Co. 

Battle Creek Food Company 

Borden Company 

Bowey’s, Ine. 

California & Hawaiian Sugar 
Ref. Corp. 

California Milk Products Co. 

Adolph Coors Company 

Crown Fruit & Extract Co. 

Dextora Company 

Dugan Bros., Inc. 

First National Stores 

Frank H. Fleer Corp. 

D. Ghirardelli Co., Inc. 

Hershey Chocolate Corp. 

H. Kohnstamm & Co., Inc. 

Kraft-Phenix Cheese Co. 


Langendorf United Bakeries, 


ne, 
Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co. 
Mead-Johnson Co. 

National Biscuit Co. 
National Sugar Refining Co. 
Nestlé’s Food Co. 
Pennsylvania Sugar Co. 
Rockwood & Co. 

Runkel Bros., Inc. 

Siren Mills Corp. 

W. J. Stange Co. 

Standard Brands, Inc. 
Texas Sugar Refining Corp. 
Toddy, Inc. 

United Fruit Co, 

Walgreen Co. 
Warner-Jenkinson Co. 


PULVERIZING MACHINERY CO. 
30 CHURCH ST., NEW YORK CITY 













O 






Pulverizing Machinery Company 
30 Church St., New York City 


Gentlemen: 


Please send me your new booklet describing the Mikro-Pulverizer. 
It is understood that this request incurs no obligation. 


Company 


Address 














ALPHABETICAL INDEX 
+ TO ADVERTISERS + 


This index is published as a convenience to the reader. 
Every care is taken to make it accurate, but Food In- 
dustries assumes no responsibility for errors or omissions. 
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screw and yoke, rising spindle. 
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At left: Sectional view, Fig. 879, Jenkins Extra Heavy lron Body Double Disc Parallel Seat Gate Valve, Flanged. Outside 
Above: View showing the upper and lower spreaders and the two discs comprising 
Note the two crowned bearing surfaces which are located on the back of each disc. 


the closing mechanism. 


Wags new Jenkins Iron Body Double 
Disc Parallel Seat Gate Valve will 
not jam. Neither will it stick. The 
reason lies in the unique disc and 
spreader construction. 


The two parallel discs make a clean 
contact with the seat rings in the body. 
This contact is uniform all around, 
because the pressure exerted by the 
spreaders is uniformly distributed over 
the discs due to the two crowned 
bearing surfaces on each disc, their 
correct size and accurate location. 
There is no sliding, rubbing or scraping 
between seat rings and discs, either 





- OPENS WIDE and closes tight 


when the valve is being opened or 
being closed. Contact is perfect. 


The two inter-acting wedge-shaped 
spreaders do not exert pressure against 
the discs during closing until after these 
discs are in the final closing position. 
Dragging on the seats is prevented be- 
cause the discs do not START to leave 
seat rings, during opening, until after 
all spreader pressure is relieved. 


This means no jamming, no sticking. 
It makes possible smooth valve oper- 
ation and definitely contributes to 
good performance. Form 143, giving 
details, sent on request. 
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See the complete Jenkins BOOK OF VALVES 
Catalogue No. 22A on pages 819 to 866, 1931 
edition of Sweet's Engineering Catalogues 
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Twenty-four machines for 
syruping pineapples, use Alle- 
gheny Metal for tanks and tank 


covers—because it will not taint foods. 


“We furnished the Hawaiian Pineapple Company at 
Honolulu 21 machines as shown and 3 of another 
type ... all to be used for syruping pineapples. The 
tanks and tank covers on these machines were Alle- 
gheny Metal,” writes the fabricator. 

Insolubility was sought, to guard the pineapples 
from any taint in their final delicate operation. This 
utter insolubility of Allegheny Metal is chosen by hun- 


dreds of food manufacturers to protect their products. 





Executives in the food industries consider as well the 
other qualities of Allegheny Metal. It cleans as easily as 
glass. It’s far stronger than mild steel, and has strength to 
support itself and a heavy batch. It’s lighter by far than 
some metals. It’s non-magnetic. 

Undoubtedly some of your friends are now using Alle- 
gheny Metal. Inspect their equipment. Ask their opinion 
of it. And if you have a corrosion problem to handle, write 


in detail ... Allegheny engineers will be glad to help you. 





ALLEGHENY STEEL CO., Brackenridge, Pa. 
Offices: New York, Buffalo, Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Detroit, Philadelphia, 
St. Louis, Milwaukee, Los Angeles. Warehouse Stocks: Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc. 
—Chicago, Cleveland, Milwaukee, St. Louis, Cincinnati, Detroit, Buffalo, Boston, 


Jersey City, Philadelphia... Zn Canada: Samuel, Son & Co., Ltd., Toronto. 











